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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The substance of this volume, though subjected to revision 
and re-arrangement, consists of a selection from biographical 
and historical contributions to monthly and quarterly reviews. 
Latest in order of composition are the studies of Franklin 
and Cobbett, and some notes, incorporated in the present 
introductory chapter, on Mr. Lecky’s 'History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ wliich I am permitted to reprint, 
the first two from the Edinburgh Ee\dew, and the third fi'om 
the N'ineteenth Century. The essays on New England and 
Virginia, which were written before the War of Secession, 
together with others as early in date, for instance, those on 
St. John and Pulteney, appeared in the Cliristian Eemem- 
brancer and the North British Eeview, quarterly publications 
long since discontinued. The antiquity of much of the con- 
tents of the book will explain and must excuse the absence 
of reference to the labours in the same fields of others whom 
I have had the misfortune to precede by many years. 

My sketches can pretend to no Mstorical continuity ; they 
will, I hope, be found to possess unity of sentiment and 
point of view. They whose fortunes and characters I have 
traced agree in their enjoyment of extraordinary distinction 
once, and in their condemnation, with the exception of 
Franklin, to odium or obscurity now. Franklin himself 
has lost his power of literary fascination; if the states- 
man and man of science survives, the moralist and con- 
troversialist musters no more readers than Samuel Johnson. 
Upon the rest, if they be not exposed in the pillory of 
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historical obloquy, as Shaftesbury, or as Bolin gbroke, the 
silence of indifference has descended It lias engulfed Co^vhiy 
and Prior the poets, Pulteney and Cobbett the ])(quilar 
leaders, the magnates of Hew England, and of Virginia, 
all but 'Washington. To me the interest of the group of 
careers has been as much in this present neglect as in the 
former glare of concentrated regard. Diversities in the 
personal and moral judgments j)assed by contemporaries and 
by posterity should excite small surprise. Contem])oraries 
are apt to be excessively grateful to the doers of acts liy 
which they believe they have benefited. Often they are 
extravagantly resentful against the prominent figures in 
calamities by which they have suftered. Posterity can afford 
to be more judicial both in praise and in censure. It has 
the right as a court of appeal from the past to judge the 
men. It has no right to leave either them or tlieir acts 
untried. It can exalt or abase ; it ought not to forget. An 
age may be deceived in the virtues of its heroes ; its aversions, 
may have been as baseless ; it rarely miscalculates the %veight 
of persons as motive forces on their own times, and thereby on 
those which follow, A halo of notoriety encircling historical 
names is seldom a will-o’-the-wisp conducting nowlicre. 

We of the Victorian era may be right in classing as a 
convicted political gambler the popular idol, the author of tlu^ 
Habeas Corpus Act. Because she lavished affection on 
female friends, of whom one was adored by the greatest caj)- 
tain of the age, and the other captivated its greatest satirist, 
it may he our duty to despise as a weak gossip the (imoAi 
who quelled Louis XIV., and, from the hour of her accession 
to that of her death, held two mighty contending i>arties in 
the hollow of her hand. We may weary of the art of Cowley, 
and be sceptical of the social charm of the wit who signed 
the Peace of Utrecht. We may morally detest tbe inventor 
of Constitutional Toryism, and disapprove the personal spite 
of the Parliamentary wrestler who tlirew Walpole. Wt; may 
be conscious of no attraction in the journalistic scourge^ the 
blister that would not let the nation sleep umler represent 
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tative corriij)tion. Our generation is free to set aside old 
valuations of human motives and integrity, as its x^redecessors 
were free to form them. It may be right, and they may have 
been wrong; or both may he wrong together. If XDOj)iilar 
conteinj)orary judgments often were those of accomplices or 
of prosecutors, posterity as often popularly has cancelled them 
for mere failure to conform to canons which, when they were 
delivered, had not been established. The exact medium will 
always he a fair subject of dispute. But beyond question 
an age abandons an inestimable clue, as well to the present 
as to the past, when it turns its face from the builders of 
the institutions under which itself lives, in defiance of the 
certain truth that every structure retains, and will reveal, 
an imx)ression of its makers. 

Posterity is guilty of the same kind of error when it 
consigns the eighteenth century to the liimber-rooni of 
history. There are dull ages and brilliant ages. Posterity 
is not bound to discover graces in a ];)ast which laid no claim 
to them for itself. But a x)eriod is a trustworthy witness 
to its own gaiety or torpor. The eighteenth century could 
hardly have imposed upon its children as a focus of radiance, 
if it were the chaotic and tedious morass it has been 
Xuouounced by its grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
These are themselves far from treating it in act as the 
dead level they choose to iiroclaim it in words. From its 
-depths they liave not disdained to draw most of the mental 
nourishment ux)on which they were reared. Almost every 
movement which enriches and elevates the soil of the nine- 
teenth century started in the eighteenth. All who desire to 
hold personal converse witli such bright spirits as Addison, 
Swift, Gay, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Johnson, Fielding, 
Hume, A<lam Smith, Handel, Garrick, Eeynolds, Gainsborough, 
Chatham, and Wolfe, must travel thither. Only on the 
sjxjit can we hope to solve the riddle why a period tenanted 
by inhabitants so delightful, and the parent of ideas so 
fruitful, shoxild, as cannot l)e denied, exercise as a whole a 
reimlsion whicli warns off its confines all but resolute 
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students ; wliy it should induce even tliein to look at it 
tlirougli the eyes of Smollett and Hogarth rather than those 
of Goldsmith and Eeynolds. 

The political contests of the first fifty years of tlie eigliteeuth 
century are rei)ellent when surveyed from a distance. They 
become interesting when St. John, Harley, Walpole, Ihilteney, 
and Wyndham are discerned struggling hand to hand, 
when the flash of the swords is perceived, and the roar of the 
cannonade is heard. The century throughout appears dull 
and incoherent when discussed by distant and cursory 
glimpses. Successive application to its several sections and 
aspects of the method of treatment by personal tyi)es and 
representatives interprets and illuminates the ])olitical chaos ; 
it enables the entire age not merely to re^'eal, but to justiiy 
itself. Eegarded as a whole, as a single cliapter of nationid 
life and history, in its proper perspecti\e, an<l with its due 
allowance of light and shade, it ceases to l)e tires<jme and 
monotonous. The eighteenth century surveyed in its unity 
will be seen to be as harmonious, distinct, and instrucii\'i^, 
as the confusion of its politics grows exciting when lifted from 
the swamp of annals, and embodied in living men. 

Proximity, and the conseciuent absence of the assistance 
of time to marshal and sift the crude mass of materials, 
must ill any case have rendered it hard for the nineteenth 
century to catch a bird’s-eye view of tlie eighteenth* A 
literary accident has superfluously added to the jnejudice 
of the one age against attempting to discern tlie resources 
for entertainment in its predecessor. Mr. Lecky censures 
the reigns of the first two Georges for the witlidrawal of 
Government patronage from literature. Among other instances 
he gives of the cold shade under whicli men of letters were 
allowed to languish, is the fate of Tobias Smollett. >Smolli*it,'’ 
laments Mr. Lecky, was compelled to degrade his m^ble 
genius to unworthy political libels, and, at last, after a 1511) 
wliich was one long struggle for Inead, died in utter p<»vt*rt¥ 
in a foreign land.” Our age Iras to blame Hir Euliert 
Walpole and the Duke of Newcastle for the w(a‘ks their 
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neglect compelled Smollett to undertake even more tkan for 
the possible Teregrine Pickles' and ^Eoderick Piandoms' 
it lias lost ns. The versatility of genius \Yas never 
more fully proved than when Smollett turned historian. 
Put to the trade of book-making he became the ideal book- 
maker. The language cannot show a more complete example 
of the dismal art than the history compiled by a jirince of 
the domain of fiction, a master of fancy as fertile, and of a 
pen as vivid as English literature has ever produced. To 
Smollett's ‘ Continuation of Hume,' and the book trade 
which tyrannically forced it upon several much-enduring 
generations of readers, must be imputed not a little of the 
extraordinary superstition that the eighteenth century is the 
most tedious portion of English history. 

Students of morals, of theology, of politics, and of the 
belles-lettres know what a delusion this is ; but men generally, 
even when they are readers, are very far from students. It 
would seem to many persons a paradox, but it would be 
simple truth, to say that the eighteenth century is the 
best X3eriod from which to begin the study of contemporary 
English history. The real obstacle is that the century is 
too rich in distinct phases. Ho sooner is attention concen- 
trated on one x^i'ohleni of which the age ]3romises a solution 
than another and yet another x)resent themselves. This is 
the century which a multitude of people would pronounce 
Ijarren. Keigus are sux^posed to be without human interest 
which saw to their close the careers of Bolingbroke and Swift, 
wliich had moralists like Addison and Johnson, preachers 
like Butler and 'Whitefield, an economist like Adam Smith, 
metaxdiysicians like Hume and Berkeley, jurists like 
Hardwicko and Mansfield, a musician like Handel, an actor 
like Garrick, poets in verse or x>ruse, or both, like Pope, 
Gray, and Cowper, Sterne, and Goldsmith, novelists like 
Jtichardsou, Fielding, and Smollett, a historian like Gibbon, an 
orator like Chatham, a leader of society like Chesterfield, and 
an administrator like 'Walpole. Hover was there an age fuller 
of variety atul contrasts, Jacol3itisiu and sneers at Divine 
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Eight, Deism and the theology of the October Club, con- 
'stantly face each other, and not only in the character of St. 
John. The Establishment rears at once a Warburton and a 
Wesley. Parliament acknowledges the sovereignty, now of 
a Walpole, now of a Pitt. Country gentlemen believe that 
the Church ritual is essential to salvation, and the com- 
munication of vital truth dependent on the imposition of a 
bishop’s hands, yet expect their chaplains to rise with the 
entrance of the pastry, and to marry their wives’ waiting-maids, 
or worse. Passive obedience is an article of faith among 
squires, but the heir of the Ehng de jure marches through 
England and gathers scarcely a recruit to his standard. 
Women are whipped at the cart tail, or publicly burnt to death 
by the executioner, and Pope is the poet of society. Wliile we 
recognise the near general relationship of the age to our own, 
we may be well satisfied that our lives are set in smoother 
places than a generation which shot Pyng for an error of 
judgment, and connived at the wholesale purchase by a 
Minister of Parliamentary votes ; which sat by turns at the 
feet of Hume and of Wesley, believing now in evil spirits, and 
now in no spirit at all ; in which young gentlemen thought it 
a merry jest to bore out the eyes of quiet wayfarers with their 
fingers, and wrecking was a vocation. But the period, at all 
events, cannot be set down as tame, except by those who sur- 
vey it at such a distance that it becomes a catalogue of names. 

The interest of the eighteenth century has suffered in com- 
parison with other periods of English history, partly because 
it presents none of those epochs which belong to constitu- 
tional history in the making. Hot merely does the array of 
Catholicism against Protestantism lend unity to the reign of 
Elizabeth, but even its literature has a mutually illustrative 
consistency of its own. Marlowe throws light on Shakespeare, 
and the prose of Bacon enables us to measure the stately roll 
of Ben Jonson’s verse. The battle of privilege against pre- 
rogative is the keynote to the reign of the first Charles. The 
degradation of England under his son has ics special interest 
too. We hear tlirough its hollowness the arming of the 
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nation for the crowning Tindication of its liberties. England 
had no such mortal combats to wage in the eighteenth 
centiuy. Anne respected the Constitution, and the Georges 
had as little power as will to assail it. Abroad hopes were 
cherished of restoring the Stuarts, but the Foreign Powers 
which adopted their cause used them as a mere wheel in a 
complicated machinery which was put in motion with a %dew 
much more to Continental than to English politics. Eeaders 
look even upon the trophies of Marlborough with something 
of the same disgust at their supposed futility from an English 
point of view as that which Harley and St. John felt. 
The alliances in the next two reigns with or against France, 
and with or against Austria, seem to most Englishmen 
now, as to most Englishmen at the times they were con- 
tracted, simple devices for wasting English money for the 
benefit of Hanover or Hanoverians. The Septennial Act 
appears no more than a temporary device for preventing the 
election of a Tory House of Commons; and Excise Bills, 
Toleration Acts, and Marriage Acts, show like measures of 
parochial legislation by the side of the Test and Habeas 
Corpus Acts of the previous century. 

But it is not only that in the eighteenth century the English 
Constitution has reached the harbour, and the grandeur as 
well as the terror of the tempest is matter of the past ; the 
century as a century has suffered neglect still more from the 
presence of so many different points of interest that every 
one can pick out what he chooses and leave the rest for 
lumber. The student of the art of war has in the campaigns, 
of Marlborough and Frederick the Great a vein he can work 
without concerning himself with the tortuous intrigues of 
Harley, or the place-mongering of Newcastle and Bute. The 
metaphysician can pit the theologians in whom Queen 
Caroline delighted against each other, without bestowing a 
thought on the miracle of political management by which a 
nation with a majority of its population stiU loyal to the cause 
of the Pretender, Old or Young, was being converted to as 
absolute faith in the House of Hanover as if it had reigned from 
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l^efore tlie Conquest. The Methodist, as he traces the crusade 
the authors of his creed led against latitudinarian and moral 
theology, is hardly conscious that the elder Pitt was rivalling 
Demosthenes in the House of Commons, and adding Canada 
and the Indies to the British Empire. The novel reader, as he 
dwells on the sorrows of Clarissa Harlowe, or the adventures of 
Joseph Andrews; or even the barbed experiences of Gulliver, 
need not be dazzled by the flood of light on contemporary society 
shed by the first two, and on contemporary politics by the 
last. Only the student who views the century as a whole, in 
its letters, its j)hilosophy, its divinity, its manners, and its 
politics, knows how completely they illustrate each other, and 
that all, considered together, make a mirror of national life in 
which may be discerned not only what England was in the 
days of Bolingbroke and Walpole, but what it had been in 
the days of Laud, and was to be in those of Canning and Peel. 

Certain periods of history are watersheds. It is possible to 
see in them currents flowing down into the plains on either 
side. The eighteenth century is one of those periods. There- 
in lies its special value to students of history, and also per- 
haps the secret of the repulsion it exercises on those who are 
not. The mass of the people still revered shibboleths which 
had been living realities in the seventeenth century ; their 
rulers repeated them ; but protests had already begun to be 
raised ; and means had been found to nullify their despotism. 
The Test Act remained in force, though Swift mocked 
and Speaker Onslow deplored, a law which, as, Cowper 
complained, — 

. . . made the symbols of atoning grace 

An office key, a picklock to a place. 

The Act continued on the Statute-Book; its severity was 
neutralised. Wliig Parliaments and Ministers rejected 
by overwhelming majorities proposals for its repeal; but 
they passed annual Indemnity Acts wliich rendered it nuga- 
tory* The Act which punished witchcraft with death was 
repealed in 1736; but it was in active operation a little 
earlier in the century; five persons, according to Dr. Parr, 
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had been executed for this imaginary crime at Northampton 
so late as 1722. After the formal abrogation the lo\ver classes 
clung to their belief in witches; and the early Methodist 
preachers Taunted their rescues of the ^ictinls of de- 
moniacal possession. Henry Pelham passed in 1755 an 
Act for legalising the naturalisation of Jews ; it liad l^een 
introduced first in the House of Lords, and had there re- 
ceived the assent of the bishops ; but Conservative members 
complained that Ministers were welcoming a people who, 
as soon as they had obtained power through the elevation 
of Queen Esther, used it to “put to death in two days 
76,000 of those whom they were pleased to call their enemies 
without either' judge or jury/' The fear of another Peast 
of Purim was so great that Mr. Pelham had, in 1756, 
to repeal the law. An Act of the reign of George the 
First forbade Popish recusants to come within ten miles of 
London, and gave them the alternative, on their refusal 
to recant Catholicism, of exile or death ; but such laws were 
enacted more to keep up the tradition of English irrecon- 
cilableness with Eome than from any serious desire for a 
new religious persecution. While Parliament menaced the 
believers in Transubstantiation with death, a majority of the 
clergy preached a Gospel of wliich it might have been much 
more truly said than was alleged by Whitefield of Tillotson, 
that it had “ as little of true Christianity as the religion of 
Mahomet." Bishop Wilson was evangelising the Isle of Man, 
and Bishop Butler reconcihng faith and reason ; at the same 
time the Minister who controlled the ecclesiastical patronage of 
England for nearly a generation laid it down as his principle 
of selection, that he “ would no more employ a man to govern 
and influence the clergy who did not flatter the parsons, 
than he would make a man Chancellor who was constantly 
complaining of the grievances of the bar, and threatening 
to rectify the abuses of Westminster Hall." The same 
Minister had a fine taste for art, and understood obscenity to 
be equivalent to wit. The kingdom was yearly growing in 
wealth ; but the poor-rates and the toount of able-bodied 
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pauperism kept steadily increasing. It was growing in 
general intelligence, yet Whitefield found close to Bristol, 
tlie second city in the Empire, a population of many thousands 
'' sunk in the most brutal ignorance and vice, and entirely 
excluded from the ordinances of religion.'’ Highwaymen were 
so audacious that, wrote Horace Walpole, “ one is forced to 
travel even at noon as if one were going to battle.” Drunken- 
ness was so little a shame that retailers of gin were in the habit 
of painting announcements outside their houses that men 
could be made “ drunk for a penny, dead drunk for twopence, 
and should have straw for nothing.” Past the middle of the 
century a panic was aroused by the reform of the calendar, 
and people thought tliey had been robbed of eleven days 
of life. In the meantime Clarke was popularising the 
philosophy of Newton, and Berkeley sounding the depths of 
unetaphysics. 

The nation had not awoke to the calls of philanthropy ; it 
could give £100,000 to the relief of the sufferers by the earth- 
quake of Lisbon ; but a few men like Oglethorpe had not 
yet succeeded in making charity fashionable. Not only was 
sympathy with other types of humanity wholly wanting 
among Englishmen, but there was little appearance of any 
with their own. The kingdom continued to insist on its 
monopoly of the supply of African slaves to the Spanish 
West Indies, and its own laws against domestic crimes were 
as savage as its measures to repress crimes were inefficient. 
A hundred and sixty offences were punishable with death. 
No pity was shown for the criminal, or horror at his guilt, 
but there was plenty of curiosity. Famous felons, like 
Jack Sheppard and Dr. Dodd, were exhibited by the turnkeys 
in the press-room for two hours before execution at a shilling 
a head. Criminals had the chance of a speedy release from 
prison by the hangman ; insolvent debtors at the Fleet and the 
Marshalsea might linger amid horrors unspeakable till small- 
pox or jail-fever freed them. Yet Englishmen who viewed 
these atrocities of their law as matters of course, cherished an 
excessive suspicion of designs against their liberty. They 
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scented despotism in Walpole's wisely conceived Excise Bill, 
and plots against their commerce in Bolingbroke's project for 
a treaty of free-trade with Erance ; but they outlawed three- 
quarters of the population of Ireland, and did all that in them 
lay to destroy the whole of its trade. The House of Com- 
mons was made up half of placemen. Eor a member to be 
inaccessible to a bribe was \urtue so extraordinary that the 
repute of the singularity weighed down the odium of a life 
passed in concerting schemes for subverting the dynasty. 
Yet a most corrupt Parliament reflected the national will, and 
registered finally each national decision that this Minister 
should resign and that Minister retmm. 

The first George remained a petty German Prince to his 
death, and the second, though he could speak a kind of 
English, cared more for the Electorate than all the British 
Empire. They never violated the British Constitution, or 
pillaged the public domain, and their wars, whether or not 
undertaken in the interests of Hanover, were more fruitful to 
England than the great victories of Marlborough. Their 
Court was stolid and coarse, and their private lives did not 
bear inspection; but their German environment set them 
apart from ordinary English society ; thus, their vices did 
not lower the tone of public life a hundredth part as much 
as the profligacy of Charles the Second. Then subjects did 
not affect to love or admire them ; they sympathised heartily 
with Pitt’s invectives against George the Second’s absurd, 
ungrateful, and perfidious partiality for Hanover ; ” but they 
had accepted thorn for their sovereigns once for all. The 
warm devotion to the House of Stuart professed by millions 
when George the First ascended the throne, and not 
repudiated during the reign of his son, was a mere senti- 
ment deluding foreign Powers into a belief that they could 
retort attacks from England by lighting the flames of civil 
war. The nation burst into periodical paroxysms of passion 
for war ; but it hired Hessians to fight its battles. English- 
men who thought it natural that the kingdom should mix 
itself up with European politics, and with the quarrels of 
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tlirones based on innumerable legions, continued to declaim 
against standing armies in England. Pulteney, become Lord 
Bath, lamented in 1760, when the nation was exulting in 
the triumphs of the Seven Years’ War, that our nobility, 
born to be the guardians of the Constitution against preroga- 
tive, solicit the badge of military subjection, not merely to 
serve their country in times of danger, which would be com- 
mendable, but in expectation of being continued soldiers when 
tranq^uiUity shall be restored.” The erection of barracks was 
resisted even by so calm and temperate a jurist as Black- 
stone; and a soldier like General Wade acknowledged that 
“ the people of this kingdom have been taught to associate 
the ideas of barracks and slavery, like darkness and the devil.” 
They saw nothing atrocious in the manning of the navy by 
the pressgang ; nor did they extend their tenderness for their 
own liberties to any regard for the condition of the soldiers. 
So scandalously was this neglected, that in 1707-8, sickness, 
want of firing, unwholesome quarters, and desertion reduced 
the garrison of Portsmoirth by half in less than a year and 
a half. 

This picture of the eighteenth century has abundance of 
harsh shadows. The charge, however, popularly brought 
against the age is not that it was immoral and cruel, but that 
it was dull. On the contrary, the century, if only it be looked 
at near enough, is seen to be full of movement and colour. 
A writer whose bold pen sketched, so that they actually 
live before us, the varied, though, by preference, the less 
healthy, features of English existence, from the country 
squire’s household and the miseries of a British man-of-war, 
to the humours of a Prime Minister’s levee in Lincoln’s 
Inn Eields, must have found it hard to fetter his imagina- 
tion, and to libel his own times in a history which is about 
as broadly philosophical as the Annual Eegister, and as abso- 
lutely without the air of reality of the Annual Eegister as one 
of Pinnock’s Catechisms. He did exactly what he was paid to 
do. But it does not foUow that every historian as determined 
to do his duty by the century as was Smollett to give his 
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customers no more than their mean money’s T\wtli, will be 
equally successful in his more magnanimous design. The task 
in which the novelist did not attempt to shine is not one to 
be lightly undertaken. The only mode in which as yet it 
could be really accomplished would be by treating the 
century as matter for a series of dramas. Lord ]Macaulay 
might have accomplished it, if he had lived to a hundred in- 
stead of sixty. Mr. Lecky has produced two charming 
volumes, generous and liberal in sentiment, picturesque in 
style, and running over with information, laboriously collected 
and skilfully filtered. He has selected St. John and "Walpole, 
Pitt and Wesley, as exemplars of the movements and counter- 
movements of the century, or rather its first three-quarters. 
He has lucidly delineated their characters and careers, 
and he has connected them with groups of essays, full of 
the variety, point, and thought we should have anticipated 
from his previous works on the social and political 
phenomena of the time, and on the prejudiced mistakes of 
another eloquent writer. But when we have read them we 
find ourselves still asking, ‘‘What, then, is the secret of 
the eighteenth century ? WHiat has it which other cen- 
turies of English liistory have not ? What has it not winch 
they have ? ” 

A history of society would be the truest history of the 
eighteenth century. Its work was the fusion of classes. The 
English Constitution was defined by a succession of struggles 
from the reign of J ohn to that of William the Third. The 
reigns of Anne and the Georges could contribute nothing 
to the history of the Constitution in its broad outlines. 
Those had already been drawn before the century opened; 
but its full operation was as yet far from ascertained. Its 
principles were understood, but they had not been thoroughly 
applied. The present century has shown, by its Eeform Acts, 
and its repeal of an infinity of legal disabilities and some 
legal immunities, that the Constitution had not been followed 
out to its logical conclusions. It has shown by its financial 
and commercial measures that the State often interfered 
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formerly -wlien its interference was useless or injurious. It has 
shown by its factory and educational legislation that it omitted 
formerly to interfere when it was its duty to interfere. But it 
is only in tracing the history of the eighteenth century that 
we begin to be conscious of shortcomings in the State and 
the Legislature needing a remedy. We are ready to complain 
of the age for its poverty in social reforms in which the 
nineteenth century has been rich. We do not censure the 
seventeenth century for such deficiencies, for in those times 
we do not expect to find them supplied. The intermingling 
of classes wliicli set in with the Eevolution, and was encour- 
aged by Whig and Tory rule, gave Parliament, in spite of all 
its rotten boroughs, a sense that it represented the whole of the 
nation, and inspired courage to interfere with class interests. 
In the seventeenth, as in earlier centuries, different classes 
had allied to secure the nation's constitutional rights against 
the Crown and Court ; there was no fusion. Occasionally a 
member of one class passed into another, but he ceased to 
belong to the class he had sprung from. Trade, manu- 
factures, and finance were the social solvent which last 
century applied to England, The great landowners bought 
out the small; contractors of loans and merchants, and 
later in the century, the “nabobs” bought out both. 
Borough-mongering, with all its mischievous and immoral 
scandals, promoted the general tendency by tempering the 
dominant country-gentleman element in Parliament with the 
capitalist element. Government by a Whig aristocracy or 
oligarchy gave vogue to the economical aspects of politics 
which Whiggism had always encouraged. When the House 
of Lords displayed as much interest in the Bank Charter as 
in the balance of power in Europe, the House of Commons, 
though landowners monopolised the seats, was not likely to 
resist very successfully the tendency of the age to attach 
special importance to trade and commerce. Mr. Lecky says : 
“A competition of economy reigned in all parties. The 
questions which excited most interest in Parliament were 
chiefly financial and commercial ones.” A century in which 
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a Parliament, with a majority made up of country gentlemen, 
attends more closely to finance and trade than to questions 
of constitutional safeguards and foreign politics, is at the 
'threshold of current history. Mr. Lecky is surprised that 
St. John could not win favour for liis proposed treaty of 
commerce with Prance. The wonder is less that merchants 
were so short-sighted as not to perceive the advantages of 
free-trade with France, than that they could rouse the 
passionate interest of the whole country in the defeat of a 
measure wMcli they feared might diminish the profits of their 
class. The rottenness of a multitude of constituencies was 
flagrant. Nothing was done to cure the evil in the eigh- 
teenth century ; but in the eighteenth century the scandal 
began to be noticed and condemned. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and even under Charles the First, there were as many 
rotten boroughs ; they caused no odium. The country took 
them for granted, and candidates for them could scarcely be 
found. 

The eighteenth century is so much more like the century 
which followed than those which preceded, that a temptation 
arises to measure it with later times rather than the earlier. 
Thus Mr. Lecky truly remarks, that "in no respect does the 
legislation of this period present a more striking contrast to 
that of the nineteenth century than in the almost complete 
absence of attempts to alleviate the social condition of the 
poorer classes, or to soften the more repulsive features of 
English life.” But no one would reflect on the Parliaments 
of James the First, or Charles the Second, for not reforming 
social abuses, or not providing wholesome dwellings for the 
working classes. Parliament in those days did not try to 
smooth asperities in English life, because it had no sense 
of an obligation to interfere with such matters. It was 
unconscious of an obligation, because classes were not 
sufficiently blended for the representatives of the nation, 
who belonged to one class, to feel it their duty to set right 
the private wrongs of other classes. By the reign of George 
the Second Parliament was beginning to understand that it 
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was answerable for the whole country. When Mr. Lecky 
expresses surprise at the inertness it showed in accepting 
its liability, he is applying to the age a standard then still 
in process of creation. 

Englishmen were studying each other in the eighteenth 
century ; they had not arrived at the conception that they 
might or ought to legislate for the conduct of each other’s 
homes. An Englishman’s house was still his castle ; but a 
castle is no longer a fastness when the minutest details of 
its internal arrangements become the concern of all its 
neighbours. The eighteenth century was an age when the 
favourite classic was Horace, and the favourite poet was 
Pope who never wrote a line which was not an epigram, and 
did not inclose a portrait. The facets of his verse, so ex- 
quisitely cut that we pardon some want of purity in the 
water, occupy a place in EngKsh literature from which they 
will not easily be dislodged. But we can form but a faint 
surmise of the impression they must have made on his con- 
temporaries. We admire the archer and listen with literary 
sympathy to the sharp whirr of the arrow ; Ms own age followed 
it to its mark, and shuddered or mocked at the spasm on the 
countenance of its victim. Every line of Pope is a witness 
how, in the eighteenth century, courtiers and citizens, states- 
men and men of letters, watched one another in towns ; every 
page of Boswell tells how they dissected each other’s thoughts,. 
Cowper sings, and, later on, Crabbe, in tales which our genera- 
tion has not the wit to appreciate, narrates, how the same spirit 
of personal criticism moved the village. Classes were break- 
ing up and melting together. The town was experimenting 
in rural life, though satisfied as yet with the Arcadia of Bath 
and Tunbridge Wells, and with a taste of the pleasures, hitherto 
unknown, of the sea-shore. The country was migrating to 
cities, A wave of mutual curiosity was rolling over and 
through English society. Dettingen and Minden were 
toughly contested fields, and Frederick’s campaigns had a 
certain political importance to England ; to the England of 
the Georges they were most of all important as furnishing 
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illimitable themes for talk Chesterfield lamented after the 
Convention of Closterseven, that “ we were no longer a nation.” 
Are we to suppose that he ceased his polished trifling for an 
afternoon, or savoured a scandalous anecdote a whit the less ? 
Methodism scourged, in sober earnest, the frivolities of life ; 
but it had the same effect as the other social movements of its 
day, of rendering one class inquisitive as to the sayings and 
doings of every other class. It was no age for those who 
do not much delight in personal talk ; ” the English Lakes 
had not yet been discovered. Such recluses in vain, like 
Cowper, sought a rustic refuge from the life of busy 
idleness Horace Walpole depicts. On the banks of the Ouse 
they could not escape being touched themselves with the 
humour of their time. 

The century has bequeathed to us letters like Lady Mary’s, 
and Walpole’s, addressed to a sister or friend, but written for 
a circle, diaries wliich are a gallery of miniatures, occasional 
verses stiH witty though blurred to us by time, comedies 
which keep the stage and kill their modern rivals, and novels 
which inspired Waverley and Pickwick, which Waverley 
and Pickwick have not superannuated. In the belles-lettres 
of the eighteenth century is embodied its history, and a 
sparkling history it is. So studied, its attractiveness and 
variety are precisely proportionate to its dreariness when read 
in Parliamentary history and Gazettes. But to study it as it 
deserves to be studied leisure is needed such as not all can 
command. The secret of a period furrowed by a religious 
or civil war may be communicated to those who would never 
have discovered it by themselves; it is hard to teach the 
true character of a period when it depends on the perpetual 
shifting of its lights and shadows, and the transitions from 
one scene to another. It is the drama of the nineteenth 
century which is being rehearsed in the eighteenth. The 
players do not know their parts thoroughly ; the prompter’s 
voice breaks the thread of the action ; there is no audience 
but the company of the theatre; and the author seems to 
"have not yet decided upon the catastrophe. On the other 
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hand, an absence of formality and stiffness atones for much 
confusion ; we see how the points are made which give the 
piece its final success, and we hear the stage directions. 
We must study the two centuries of English history together 
to understand either. In the earlier we can watch the 
preparations making for the work the later has done or has 
to do. In the one the legislative history is the more in- 
structive, in the other the liistory of society. England has 
won more signal political triumphs in other centuries than 
the eighteenth, and has produced a nobler literature ; but on 
those who love to speak face to face with another age than 
their own there is none in English history which will fasten 
a tighter grasp. 

The period has its charm, and it has its enigmas. Among 
the enigmas which are not without the charm are divers 
careers corresponding so intimately with the age that fully 
to decipher them would 'be to decipher it. Those which 
furnish the subjects of this volume, though all are not com- 
prised within the chronological limits of the eighteenth 
century, as a whole raise the same problems, and severally 
might all contribute towards their solution. Shaftesbury and 
Cowley, whom I have been tempted to introduce principally 
that I might examine the remarkable phenomenon of the de- 
cadence of their fame, died long before the eighteenth century 
opened ; but their influence, extinct for themselves, survived 
in it. The liberties for which Shaftesbury fought, with what- 
ever sincerity or insincerity, made a basis for the political 
emancipation of the coming generations. In his want of 
enthusiasm and of moral earnestness, in his readiness to 
accept a popular mandate, and become the instrument for 
the promotion of national rights and tendencies, he is much 
nearer to the professional politicians of the next age than to 
the struggling zealots of his own. If Cowley had already 
ceased to be read, his mental tone is more audible in the 
literature of the next century than that of the Elizabetlian 
dramatists, or, of Milton, The other chapters of biography 
and history which I have endeavoured to analyze manifestly 
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touch the borderland of two centuries, the eighteenth, and 
either its i^redecessor or its successor. St. John’s riotous 
youth was spent, and Hs character was shaped, in the 
seventeenth century. In that century Prior passed his 
apprenticeship to diplomacy. Pulteney was born in the 
reign of Charles II. Pranklin, who lived and died in 
the eighteenth century, belongs in spirit, and in his work, 
as much to the nineteenth. Cobbett is altogether of the 
nineteenth, though he happened to be born in the eighteenth. 
The most absolute nineteenth-century entity, the United 
States, dates back by its double keystone, Virginia and Hew 
England, as essentially to the seventeenth century, when the 
former in fact, as well as the latter, was planted, as to the 
eighteenth, when their provincial life which I have tried to 
depict suddenly transformed itself into a great nationality. 
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The period of the Eestoration is at once the most degraded 
in English annals, and the age in ^v^hich, socially and 
politically, modern England can he seen preparing to take its 
definite shape. The unpictnresqne space in history covered 
by the reign of Charles IL was formed of debris from the 
preceding era. The constitution and the standards of life 
were, in the apparent decay of patriotism and decorum, really 
being nursed then under influences inherited from earlier 
generations. To us the better qualities of the time are so 
absolutely the air we breathe that we fail to see in their 
original development either novelty or cause for gratitude. 
The afhnity between that stage of the past and our present 
makes us more keenly and indignantly note the attendant 
elements of rottenness and corruption. 

hTo one of the politicians who are accused of having 
used, abused, and perverted, to serve their selfish ends, 
the nobler party impulses of the previous epoch, has been 
so universally stigmatised since he died as Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord Chancellor. 
Posterity has been content to accept as a judicial conviction 
the Court poet’s magnificent onslaught on the popular 
champion. It has not sought for evidence, and knows 
little more than that which is told it in "Absalom and 
Achitophel.’ Manuals of history inform it in addition that 
Lord Ashley owns a letter in the word "" Cabal,” and that Lord 
Shaftesbury was author of the Habeas Corpus Act. Some 
persons are aware of a connection between him and the ethical 
philosopher of ' The Characteristics/ They have not thought 
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enough about it to be amused at the opinion of a celebrated 
American authoress that the statesman and the writer are 
one. In general the name is passed by without inquiry 
on the gibbet to which contemporary malevolence assigned 
it, with its superscription of low cunning, vice, hypocrisy, 
and recklessness. The charter of personal liberty Shaftesbury 
won for the nation is accounted proof that he was so utterly 
shameless as to fight in the colours of a soldier of freedom for 
the mere gratification of his personal vindictiveness against 
his royal boon companion. The party itself which he 
organised has, in the person of Lord Campbell, contemptuously 
repudiated his advocacy of its cause, as the general disowns 
a deserter through whom he has gained a victory. 

Happily materials exist for the redemption of Shaftesbury’s 
memory from some, not the whole, of the unrelieved black- 
ness which has been permitted to darken it. Mr. W. D. 
Christie, formerly British Envoy in Brazil, employed such 
leisure as diplomacy allowed him in collecting and collating 
the original e%ddences in a work, which appeared in 1859, 
entitled, ' Memoirs, Letters, and Speeches of Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Eirst Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor.’ 
Nobody can read the volume and not be convinced that the 
vulgar condemnation of its subject as a selfish and unscrupu- 
lous political weather-cock requires some modification. As 
certainly none will rise from a perusal of the morsels of 
autobiography without regret for their incompleteness, and 
no little personal interest in their author as a man, though 
more for his candour than for his magnanimity. 

The first autobiographical fragment refers to the years from 
1621 to 1639. It begins with the excuse that the villainous 
slanders dispersed about its author under the authority of 
both Church and State have forced him to follow the French 
fashion,” and write his own memoirs. He proceeds to give 
an account of his youth and position in the country. His 
name of Ashley, or Astley, and the manor of Wimborne 
St. Giles he obtained from lus mother’s father, a comrade 
of the first Devereux Earl of Essex, and original planter of 
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cabbages in England. Witb Hampsliire be connected 
tbrougii bis father, Sir John Cooper, wbo gave bim for step- 
mother “ a co-beir of Viscount Camden, a discreet woman of 
a large soul, who gave some jealousy to both her husbands.” 
A German doctor, Olivian, took bis horoscope at bis birth, 
and the boy’s tutor was a Mr. Guerden, chosen for bis severe 
principles, which were not very sincere, by Sir Anthony 
Ashley, the grandfather. Old Sir Anthony thought “ a youth 
could not have too deep a dye of religion, for business and 
conversation in the world wear it to a just moderation.” On 
the death of Sir John Cooper, a reckless gambler, he became 
ward to Sir Daniel Norton. His estate had to fight for Kfe 
against a host of his father’s creditors, who strove to pay 
themselves from it. Against him were arrayed men power- 
ful enough to have themselves appointed by the Court of 
Wards commissioners for the sale of lands which they were 
intending to purchase. His only ally was the famous black- 
letter lawyer, Noy, the inventor or discoverer of ship-money. 
At the head of the freebooters were his great uncle, Sir 
Erancis Ashley, and '' old Mr. Tregonwell, who never knew 
generosity or kindness but for himself, his horse, or his dog.” 
They succeeded partially in cutting up the property for 
their own benefit, though his acuteness in detecting flaws in 
their title subsequently enabled him to retaliate. Meanwhile 
he made the legal persecution a plea to his own affections 
for eluding the proffer by his guardian’s wife of the hand of 
her youngest, and probably portionless, daughter, with whom 
he seems to have been in danger, but for his precocious pru- 
dence, of falling in love. A young gentleman of fortune, so 
sage as, though possessed of a large estate, to decline an 
alliance which would not have increased it, was marked out 
for worldly success. 

At Oxford, to which he now went, he displayed as deter- 
mined a character. He soon, we are told by himself, became 
popular among the seniors by his learning and affability. He 
earned the admiration of undergraduates both by ‘‘letting 
his name in the buttery book own twice the expense of any 
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in the University/' and by leading the “ coursing/' originally, 
he says, a competition in logic and metaphysics, but latterly 
in strength of hissing and jostling between Christ Church 
and the tall raw-boned Cornish and Devonshire men of Exeter. 
His authority, puny and weak as physically he was, he upheld 
by generously ransoming his companions when caught in the 
act of stealing a neighbouring farmer's poultry. Another of 
his heroic deeds was a rescue of the Exeter beer from a 
threatened diminution of its malt. He terrorised the authori- 
ties by threatening them with a secession of all the elder 
sons. Those who could afford to be expelled he persuaded 
to send the defiance, while the rest who had to live by their 
studies he warned to be passive. Einally, to him is due the 
abolition of that ill custom of tucking freshmen,” which, for 
the benefit of all thorough Conservatives and opponents of aca- 
demical reform, had better be described in the revolutionist's 
own words : — “ The abolition of tucking was a harder work, 
it having been a foolish custom of great antiquity, that one 
of the seniors in the evening called the freshmen to the fire, 
and made them hold out their chin ; and they, with the nail 
of their right thumb, kept long for that purpose, grate off all 
the skin from the lip to the chin, and then cause them to 
drink a beer-glass of water and salt. The time approaching 
when I should be thus served, I considered that it had 
happened in that year more and lustier young gentlemen 
had come to the college than had done in several years 
before, and that the freshmen were a very strong body. Upon 
this, I consulted my two cousins— german, both freshmen, 
both stout and very strong, and several others ; and, at last, 
the whole party were cheerfully engaged to stand stoutly to 
defence of their chins. We all appeared in the hall, and my 
Lord of Pembroke s son calling me first, I, according to 
agreement, gave the signal, striking him a box on the ear, 
and immediately the freshmen fell on, and we easily cleared 
the buttery and the hall; but bachelors and young masters 
coming in to assist the seniors, we were compelled to retreat 
to a ground chamber in the quadrangle. They pressing at the 
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door, some of the stoutest and strongest of our freshmen, 
giantlike boys, opened the doors, let in as many as they 
pleased, and shut the door by main strength against the rest. 
Those let in they fell upon, and had beaten very severely, 
but that my authority with them stopped them, some of 
them being considerable enough to make terms for us, which 
they did, for Dr. Prideaux, the Eector, being called out to 
suppress the mutiny, the old doctor, always favourable to youth 
offending, our courage uniting with the fears of those we had 
within, gave us articles of pardon for what had passed, and 
an utter abolition in that college of that foolish custom.” 

His University exploits showed a mixture of boldness and 
of skill both in calculating means and in using a victory. 
He continued to exhibit this combination of gifts when he 
quitted Oxford. Hot even the counsels of his friend Olivian, 
the astronomer, could induce him to woo a certain Miss 
Banister on the faith of predictions, which he regretfully saw 
subsequently fulfilled, that she was to succeed to a fine 
fortune. He preferred to contingencies dependent on the 
stars a solid alliance with Lord Keeper Coventry. He 
was accepted as suitor for the hand of one of the great man’s 
daughters. The unswerving prudence of the lady ” caused 
her to overlook the invidious phenomenon that her lover, in 
the nervousness, doubtless, of Ms passion, had talked much 
more agreeably to her sister than to herself. The marriage, at 
any rate, accomplished his purpose of increasing Ms local 
consideration. When released from attendance at his father- 
in-law’s mansion in the Strand, and the villa at Canonbuiy, 
famous for the residence as well of Oliver Goldsmith as of 
Queen Elizabeth, he could now vie, not unsuccessfully, with the 
pomp of a rival squire, Eogers, Miss Banister’s half-brother, 
who had lorded it without a peer, in his coach and six, about 
the Dorsetshire villages and bowling-greens. At present, all 
his anxieties pointed to an utter overthrow of that unhistorical 
magnate’s county supremacy. His allies were Sir W alter Earl, 
an old campaigner, who, like Uncle Toby, cut his garden into 
copies of the redoubts he had stormed or defended in the Low 
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Countries ; John Tregonwell, who, so that he had his “ night- 
caps/’ probably not remotely related to punch, '"and his 
poached eggs, thought no farther of the world;” Lord 
Digby, “justly admired by all, but disadvantaged by a 
pedantic stiffiiess and affectation;” niggardly Sir John 
Strangways, and cunning Mr. Gray, Colonel Brigham, and 
Sir John Trenchard. Sagacious politicians like Holies, 
and old-fashioned country gentlemen, seem to have been 
studied by the young squire of Wimborne St. Giles with 
simple reference to the aid they might contribute towards 
the baffling of his neighbour’s "malicious rivalry.” His 
proficiency in the art of management at this juvenile stage *is 
demonstrated by his influence equally with courtiers and with 
rustic grandees of the stamp of Mr. Hastings of Woodland. 
His delightful sketch of Mr. Henry Hastings was extracted 
from the Memoirs, and printed originally in 1754. But 
Mr. Christie’s transcript reproduced it for the first time with 
perfect accuracy : — 

“He was low, very strong, and very active, of a reddish 
flaxen hair, his clothes always green cloth, and were all 
worth when new five pounds. His house was perfectly of 
the old fashion, in the midst of a large park well stocked 
with deer, and, near the house, rabbits to serve his kitchen, 
many fish ponds, and great store of wood and timber; a 
bowling-green in it, long but narrow^ full of high ridges, it 
being never levelled since it was ploughed ; they used round 
sand bowls ; and it had a banqueting house like a stand, a large 
one built in a tree. He kept all manner of sport hounds that 
ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger, and hawks long and 
short winged; he had all sorts of nets for fishing; he had a 
walk in the Hew Forest and the manor of Christ Church. 
This last supplied him with red deer, sea and river fish ; and, 
indeed, all his neighbours’ grounds and royalties were free to 
him, who bestowed all his time in such sports, but what he 
borrowed to caress his neighbours’ wives and daughters. , . * 
The husband, brother, or father was very welcome to his 
house whenever he came; there he found beef, pudding, and 
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small beer in great plenty ; a house not so neatly kept as to 
shame him or his dirty shoes, the great hall strewed ^vith 
marrow-bones, full of hawks’ perches, hounds, spaniels, and 
terriers, the upper sides of the hall hung with the fox-skins of 
this and the last year’s skinning, here and there a pole-cat inter- 
mixed, guns and keepers’ and huntmen’s poles in abundance. 
The parlour was a large long room as properly furnished; 
on a great hearth, paved with brick, lay some terriers and the 
choicest hounds and spaniels ; seldom but two of the great 
chairs had litters of young cats in them, which were not to be 
disturbed, he having always three or fomr attending him at 
dinner, and a little white round stick of fourteen inches long 
lying by his trencher, that he might defend such meat as he 
had no mind to part with to them. The windows, which 
were very large, served for places to lay his arrows, crossbows, 
stone-bows, and other such like accoutrements ; the corners of 
the room full of the best chose hunting, and hawking poles; an 
oyster table at the lower end, which was of constant use twice a 
day aU the year round, for he never failed to eat oysters before 
dinner and supper through all seasons. The neighbouring 
town of Poole supplied him with them. The upper part of 
this room had two small tables and a desk, on the one side of 
which was a church Bible, on the other the Book of Martyrs ; 
on the tables were hawks’ hoods, bells, and such like ; two or 
three old green hats with their crowns thrust in so as to hold 
ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a pheasant kind of poultry 
he took much care of, and fed himself ; tables, dice, cards, 
and boxes were not wanting. In the hole of the desk were 
store of tobacco pipes that had been used. On one side of 
this end of the room was the door of a closet, wherein stood 
the strong beer and the wine, which never came thence but 
in single glasses, that being the rule of the house exactly 
observed, for he never exceeded in drink or permitted it. On 
the other side was a door into an old chapel, not used for 
devotion ; the pulpit, as the safest place, was never wanting 
of a cold chine of beef, pasty of venison, gammon of bacon, or 
great apple-pie with thick crust extremely baked. BGls table 
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cost liim not much, though it was very good to eat at, his 
sport supplying all but beef and mutton, except Friday, when 
he had the best sea-fish, as well as other fish he could 
get, and was the day that his neighbours of best quality 
most visited him. He never wanted a London pudding, and 
always sung it in with " My part li^s therein — a.’ He drank 
a glass of wine or two at meals, very often syrup of gilly- 
flower in his sack, and had always a tun glass without feet 
stood by him holding a pint of small beer, which he often 
stirred with a great sprig of rosemary. He was well-natured, 
but soon angry. . . . He lived to a hundred, never lost 
his eyesight, but always writ and read without spectacles, 
and got to horse without help. Until past fourscore he rode 
to the death of a stag as well as any.” Such was a son, 
brother, and uncle to Earls of Huntingdon, a copy of our 
nobility in ancient days, in hunting and not warlike times.” 

Young Sir Anthony’s acquaintances were not confined to 
Hants and Dorset. He had many intimates in Somerset, 
among them that cunning old fox. Lord Pawlett.” Every- 
where, as in all stages of his career, he made friends and 
enemies too. The pleasant lazy humour,” which made him, 
in the midst of dreadful pains in the side, “ hate pitying, and 
laugh and joke when the drops fell from his face for agony,” 
was not readier for a jest than for a rivalry. Not so much a 
love of grandeur incited him, as a determination to be first in 
his company, and a passion for notoriety. Eor some time he 
was satisfied to shine for the astonishment of his own orbit. 
His own country’s side was the mark at which he aimed his 
various fascinations, his skill in palmistry and fortune-telling, 
and the knowledge of family secrets which he derived from 
the cleverness of a favourite servant. But chancing to visit 
Tewkesbury, he won the hearts of the bailiffs of the town by 
an encounter of wits, in which, on their behalf, he thoroughly 
worsted bitter-tempered and tongued old Sir Harry Spiller. 
Sir Harry had availed himself of a civic feast to abuse the 
Corporation, and Sir Anthony triumphantly defended their 
common hosts. In gratitude they returned him to the Short 
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Parliament without a penny charge.” Here, in the middle 
of an account not particularly accurate of the Pieformation and 
its political consequences, the first autobiograpMcal sketch 
leaves him just launched on public life. The reader's conso- 
lation for the abrupt close of this part of the diary is that 
the whirl of affairs must in any event have speedily deprived 
the ambitious writer of leisure or care for the further collection 
of agreeable scandal about his rural neighbours. 

Sir Anthony’s next contribution towards Ins biography 
overlaps the first. The narrative glances at his career from 
1621 to 1650. In the Long Parliament he claimed the seat 
for Downton, but was excluded by a party manoeuvre. A 
majority in the House refused to call for the report of the 
Committee, which was known to be in favour of his election. 
In disgust, if it were not a suspicion of his Eoyalist pro- 
clivities wMeh had caused his ill-treatment, he accepted a 
Eoyal Commission, after the war had commenced, for the 
capture of Weymouth and Dorchester. They had, he says, 
long been under the absolute sway of ''their parson, Mr. 
White, one of the wisest and subtlest of that sort of man.” 
He succeeded, nevertheless, and was rewarded by Lord 
Hertford, the King’s Lieutenant in the South West, with the 
Governorship of Weymouth and other places. He kept his 
post for a time, though Prince Maurice desired it for a friend 
of his own. But whether in consequence of a Court intrigue, 
or patriotic scruples of conscience, he after a time resigned 
both it and Ms loyalism. His enemies attributed Ms 
defection to disappointed ambition. He professes indignation 
at the charge, and argues that selfish motives would have 
weighed in the contrary direction. The King had promised 
him a barony, and he left his estate at the mercy of Cavalier 
spoliation. His single reason, he asseverates, was Ms dis- 
covery that Charles’s aims were " destructive to religion and 
the State.” Certainly they were; yet it would have been 
satisfactory had he alluded to any new signs of the truth 
wMch had been revealed to Mm in the very brief interval 
since he took up arms for Ms sovereign. 
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After his secession, according to his own account, he 
displayed remarkable generalship for the Parliament, in his 
own and neighbouring counties. Though his story, with the 
emphasis it lays upon minutiae, does not observe the rules of 
proportion, there is no reason to doubt the details. He raised 
sieges, helping, for example, to relieve beleaguered Blake at 
Taunton ; he stormed castles ; and he performed, he intimates, 
all kinds of glorious martial exploits. They did not hinder 
him from enjoying the usual amenities of a country gentle- 
man’s life; and that is very characteristic of the crisis. 
Sometimes a black spot shows that war must be war, whether 
in Wessex or in Westphalia. He mentions that, when the 
besieged townspeople at Amesbury cried for quarter, he, 
“ considering how many garrisons of the same nature we were 
to deal with, gave command there should be none given ; but 
they should be kept into the house, that they and their 
garrison might fall together.” His object was to starve them 
into terms. But generally, Englishmen seem to have 
thought and acted, when not actually engaged in hostilities, 
much as at any other time. Thus, Sir Anthony, in the 
midst of his victorious campaign, could find leisure to visit 
Tunbridge Wells with his wife, and drink the waters there 
for six weeks. He could stay with connections, and spend 
long summer days in bowling-greens. He could pass weeks 
at lodgmgs in Holborn, seeing after the letting of his property 
in the neighbouring Ely Eents, and the raising of loans for 
the liquidation of small debts, or for the improvement of his 
estate in Barbadoes. He loved speculations in finance as 
well as in politics, and his campaigning could at discretion 
be interrupted for the purpose. If he were at home, other 
country affairs beside arms shared the versatile notice of this 
hero, statesman, man of pleasure, man of business. He 
describes himself at Dorchester certifying, with satisfaction at 
the incidental testimony to the guilt of a convicted murderer, 
how the body bled at the prisoner’s touch, or sentencing 
to death “pressed soldiers that ran away of the 15th of 
January, 1646,” or permitting the lives of criminals, “ who 
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had been faithful soldiers to the State, to be begged.” One 
year he is High Sheriff. The King had nominated him 
while he was still a Eoyalist It was the Parliament 
which, when his turn arrived in 1647, he served. His 
journal dwells with some pride on his “sixty men in 
liveries to receive the judges,” and on the ordinary kept 
for all gentlemen at Lawes’s, at 4^. a head; “I paid 
for all.” 

He did not subside after his shrievalty into obscurity, as 
the various local dignities he filled prove. But in 1649 his 
wife died, and a new chapter in his career began. They had 
lived affectionately together; and he eulogises her, as well 
for many noble qualities, as for “ preserving, works with the 
needle, cookery, so that her wit and judgment were expressed 
in all things.” She had made his home so happy and 
sujficing that, had her life lasted, he might have gone on 
content to be a Dorsetshire squire. The closing of his 
house happened, however, to be contemporaneous with the 
opening of new avenues in statecraft for a character and 
faculties like his. The diary is silent on the circumstances 
of the King’s trial and execution; the diarist was aheady 
engaged in fishing in the troubled waters. General Ludlow’s 
‘Memoirs’ testify to his activity, if not to his good faith. The 
references are not to be found in the Memoirs as they 
were published in 1698. Shaftesbmy’s reputation was still 
at that period important to the Whigs. They induced 
Ludlow’s representatives to cancel the posthumous in- 
sinuations of the stern Eepublican who confesses that 
he never trusted him, and thought him inclined to play 
fast and loose. Mr. Christie discovered the suppressed 
passages among the Locke Papers. In them, Sir Anthony is 
sneered at as “ of a healing and a reconciling spirit of aE 
interests that agree in the greatening of himself.” Cromwell 
had nominated him a member of Iris Council. According to 
Ludlow, he used his appointment to labour to convince the 
people that it was desirable to choose as representatives men of 
healing spirits,” Shortly afterwards he went into opposition. 
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and was removed from tlie Council. Ludlow assigns as the 
cause of his conduct disappointment at the rejection of his 
suit for the hand of the Protector’s daughter, Mary, and his 
discovery that '' Cromwell was resolved to act in the Council 
as the chief juggler himself.” He and the military party in 
the Commonwealth, to which Ludlow belonged, were declared 
foes. Much weight apart from independent evidence is not 
to be allowed, therefore, to Ludlow’s imputation of motives. 
His assertion of the political prominence Sir Anthony had 
gained may be accepted as indisputable. 

There can be no question of his importance, especially in 
the disturbed interregnum which followed the Protector’s 
death. He was summoned to the Council, and defeated an 
intrigue to expel him as “ assured to Charles Stuart’s interest.” 
Pinally, he succeeded in establishing his title to a seat in the 
restored fragment of the Long Parliament, on his bygone 
election for Downton. Both there and in the Council of 
State the ''smooth tongue and insinuating carriage,” which 
Ludlow decries, ensured his ascendancy. Notes of a few of 
his speeches survive. They contain pithy apophthegms, 
unusual in modern Parliamentary oratory, such as “words are 
the keys of the cabinet of things ; let us first take out the people’s 
jewels before you part with that cabinet.” Occasionally the 
point of view is hard for posterity to appreciate. It seems 
far-fetched to us, though it would not be to a generation near 
the era of Gustavus Adolphus, for Englishmen to be warned 
against Sweden as a Power which "may overrun Spain, 
Denmark, Pomerania, Italy, and make itself master of this 
part of the world.” But for the most part his policy is 
sensible and well argued, Bhs influence was consistently 
exerted against harsh measures towards manifest or presumed 
opponents of the Commonwealth, such as Nevil, Sir Henry 
Wroth, and his future accomplice of the Cabal, ViHiers of 
Buckingham. Whatever the topic, the diction is invariably 
bold and eloquent. Its chief themes are the absoluteness of 
the Protector’s despotism, and the absurdities of his House of 
Lords. Though the attacks on the Protectorate were princi- 
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pally made after the death of its wonderful founder, the 
House of Cromwell still, it must be remembered, reigned. 
He execrates, he cannot despise, Oliver's autocracy, “a 
government so absolute as the Florentine, Machiavelli, and 
he that sat in the great throne of the world, if they had 
met together, could not have made." Cromwell's Lords he 
simply mocks at as a ludicrous burlesque of the order to 
which he was very close by county rank, and had been 
promised elevation by Charles I. 

On this subject there is a constant ebullition of sarcasms. 
In one discourse, in support of a motion that the Upper 
House should last only for the Parliament held after 
Oliver's death, and then sitting, his contemptuous fury 
boils over. Some extracts will indicate its tone: “I dare 
freely declare it to be my opinion that we are this 
day making good all the reproaches of our enemies — 
owning ourselves oppressors, murderers, regicides, supporters 
of that which we do not only acknowledge to have been a 
lawful government, but, by recalling it, confess it now to be 
the best ; which, Sir, if it be true, and that we now begin to 
see aright, I heartily wish our eyes had been sooner open : 
and for three nations' sakes, that we had purchased our 
convictions at a cheaper rate. We might in '42 have been 
what we contend to be in '59 ; and our consciences would have 
had less to answer for to God — and our reputations to the 
world. This House of Lords is a house that inverts the order 
of slavery, and subjects us to our servants. In a word. 
Sir, it is a house, of so incongruous and odious a composition 
and mixture, that certainly the grand architect would never 
have framed it, had it not been his design, as well to show the 
world the contempt he had of us, as to demonstrate the power 
he had over us. . . . The foundation of this noble structure 
was laid in perjury, and was begun with the violation and 
contempt, as well of the laws of God, as of the nation. He 
who called monarchy Anti-Christian in another, and made it 
^0 himself; he who voted a House of Lords dangerous and 
unnecessary, and too truly made it so in his partisans ; , he 
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wlio with fraud and force deprived you of your liberty when 
living, and entailed slavery on you at his death ; it is he, Sir, 
who has left you these worthy overseers of that his last will 
and testament, who, however they have behaved themselves 
in other trusts, will, it may be confident, faithfully endeavour 
to discharge themselves in this. . . . And all this according to 
the ‘ Humble Petition and Advice ’ which he was pleased to 
give order the Parliament should present to him — for, as the 
Eomans had kings, Ms Highness had Parliaments among his 
instruments of slavery ; and I hope it will be no offence for 
me to pray that Ms son may not have so too. His Highness, 
of deplorable memory to tMs nation, to countenance as well 
the want of quality as of honesty in the rest, has nominated 
some Lords against whom there lies no other reproach, but 
only that nomination. . . . But, Mr. Speaker, can we, without 
indignation, think of the rest ? He who is first in this roll, a 
condemned coward, one that out of fear and baseness did once 
what he could to betray our liberties, and now does the same 
for gain. The second, a person of as little sense as honesty, 
preferred for no other reason, but his no-worth, his no- 
conscience, except cheating his father of all he had, was thought 
a virtue by Mm, who, by sad experience we find, hath done the 
same for his mother — ^Ms country. The third, a Cavalier, a 
Presbyterian, an Independent, for a Eepublic, for a Protector, 
for anything, for nothing; but only. that one thing — money. 
It were endless to run through them aU ; to tell you of the 
lordsMps of seventeen pounds a-year land of inheritance ; of 
the farmer lordships, draymen lordships, cobbler lordsMps, 
without one foot of land but what the blood of Englishmen 
has been the price of. These, Sir, are to be our rulers — these 
the judges of our lives and fortunes ; to them we are to stand 
bare, whilst these pageant lordships deign to give us a 
conference on their breeches. ... I say not this to revile any 
man with Ms meanness. ... I remind you of their quality, 
because they themselves forget it ; it is not the men I am angry 
with, but their lordships. Sir, for great men to govern is 
ordinary, for able men it is natural ; knaves many times come 
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to it by force and necessity ; and fools sometimes by cbance ; 
but universal choice and election of fools and knaves for 
Government, was never made by any who were not themselves 
like those they chose. I might tell yon, ilr. Speaker, that 
the same honour is not purchased by the blood of an enemy 
and of a citizen ; for victories in civil wars, till our armies 
marched through the city, I have not read that the conquerors 
have been so void of shame as to triumph. Even Caesar had 
no days of thanksgiving to his gods and anniversary feasts 
for having been a prosperous rebel ! To speak nothing of one 
of my Lords Commissioners’ valour at Bristol, and of another 
noble lord’s brave adventure at the Bear-garden, I must tell 
you, Sir, that most of them have had the courage to do things 
which, I may boldly say, few other Christians durst so have 
adventured their souls to have attempted. They have not 
only subdued their enemies, but their masters that raised and 
maintained them; they have not only conquered Scotland 
and Ireland, but rebellious England too, and thei*e suppressal 
a malignant party of magistrates and laws ; and that nothing 
should be wanting to make them indeed complete conquerors, 
without the help of philosophy they have even conquered 
themselves. All shame they have subdued as perfectly as all 
justice; the oaths they have taken they have as easily 
digested as their old General himself could ; public covenants 
and engagements they have trampled under foot. In 
conclusion, so entire a victory have they gained over them- 
selves that their consciences are as much their servants, 
Mr. Speaker, as we are.” 

This speech is said to have been made against time, and in 
a half empty House. Its consistency, argumentative and 
political, is not unimpeachable ; and some of the valiant 
defiance of the new Protector’s Government may conceivably 
have been introduced in a revised edition. At all events, 
it is an answer to the assumption of Hume and his school 
that the oratory of the Commonwealth was made up of nothing 
but lengthy dissertations divided into a nmltitude of heads 
as tedious. 


F 
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Shaftesbury’s oratory spealcs for itself. His political opinions 
and combinations passed through so many phases that as 
definitely favourable a judgment can scarcely be expected for 
them. His memory has had the misfortune to be bound up 
with a great satire remarkable more for genius than justice, 
and to have been re\ived by having to contribute to the 
vast repository of entertaining but unsifted historical gossip, 
entitled 'Lives of the Lord Chancellors.’ As Mr. Christie 
proves, Lord Campbell has poured out many random assertions. 
When two explanations, one favourable, the other the reverse, 
were given by contemporaries of Shaftesbury’s acts, he inva- 
riably takes the latter. When there is no contemporary con- 
demnation, he discovers one in Hs internal consciousness. 
Lor instance, Shaftesbury was not a practising barrister, and 
therefore Lord Campbell declares his legal training to have 
been acquired at theatres and fencing schools. He opposed 
Cromwell, and so must have been actuated by envy. He 
had sworn fidelity to Eichard Cromwell; consequently, he 
was perjured for aiding in the restoration of Charles when 
Eichard had been deposed by a military oligarchy. 

Shaftesbury was not the strange monster of cunning, 
selfishness, hypocrisy, greed of power, and tergiversation 
painted by Dryden and caricatured by Lord Campbell. On 
the other hand, he is not to be furbished up as a hero and a 
patriot. He took sides too easily not to change them without 
finy acute internal struggle. Had more notice been paid liim by 
King Charles’s courtiers, he might have remained a Cavalier. 
Had the Cromwell family, from Henry, whom he addresses 
in letters as "My Lord and Lather,” up to the majestic 
father, favoured his suit to "musical glib-tongned Lady Mary,’^ 
he might never have joined in overtures, justifiable as in the 
circumstances they were, to the exiled Prince. A more 
.scrupulous legal amateur, though it is a calumny to assert 
him to have been ignorant of law, would not have aspired 
to be at its head. Wliile it is unfair to accept partisan 
sneers, and his own jest at himself, as evidence of unmitigated 
profligacy, it is useless to contest the unchallenged testimony 
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of the public opinion of liis time to the looseness of Ms 
morality. He had the misfortune to be no zealot, yet to have 
to act with zealots, to be possessed of brilliant talents and a 
fiery ambition for their display, 'without any special impulse 
towards one or another party object. He could see the use 
of other men’s aspirations and beliefs as a motive force better 
than he could sympathise with them. He could persuade men 
to follow him as then leader. They could not pardon lihn 
when they found he regarded and treated them as tools. 
His lot was to work among, with, and by means of politi- 
cians suffering from colour-blindness, who viewed all acts and 
characters through a distorting medium. Because- he was not 
equally blind, or animated by the same ardour, posterity as well 
as his contemporaries have proclaimed Mm a traitor aU round. 
He was not an Ormond or a G-oring, a Hampden or a Fifth- 
Monarchy man ; therefore to the Cavaliers, and now to eulogists 
of Sidney too, he must be nothing better than an impostor. 
The reproaches heaped upon Mm -from various quarters are 
not altogether groundless. It is a dangerous game to league 
with an Algernon Sidney and a Major Wildman, yet not be a 
Eepublican either of the Cato or of the Harry Vane class, to 
subscribe to Titus Oates’s figments 'without a Puritan’s 
a]Dology of spiritual panic, to abet plots of a son against Ms 
father, and of riotous courtiers against theh royal ring- 
leader, without a Buckingham’s boastfulness of incapacity 
for principle, or the passion of a determined regicide. So 
unnatural a coalition is sure to taint a cold-tempered 
statesman with the grossness of the extremes with wliich he 
has allied himself, while he misses their redeeming frankness 
■or fire. 

Shaftesbury’s party sliiftings and desertions might be ex- 
plained or pardoned. Hot many leaders in that lamentable 
period were attended by their original principles for all the 
stages in their career. A few alone, hke HoUes, and they not 
of the rank of chiefs, remained throughout faithful to the 
political type and theory they had adopted in youth. More 
resembled Clarendon, a Constitutional Liberal, whose end w^ 
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to be impeaclied for bribery, and to expiate by expatriation 
his real crime of having been the dupe of a traitorous King. 
Shaftesbury’s frequent secessions from parties, led as parties 
commonly were, would not by themselves prove him guilty. 
A brief personal experience of a Court in which the Palatine 
princes ruled, his native keenness being sharpened by his 
private wrongs, might convince him that the fruit of 'victories 
gathered under their auspices would be baneful. Clarendon, 
we know, and Palkland, and Newcastle, privately thought as 
much. Cromwell, again, he might follow gladly at first, when 
an interval of dictatorship seemed necessary for the prevention 
of anarchy. With equal honour and sincerity he might desert 
the usurper of a prerogative exceeding that of royalty. There 
was no self-evident fickleness in efforts for the restoration of 
the second Charles as an alternative to a military oligarchy 
or a tyrannic ghost of a Parliament. On the same principles 
might be defended his early co-operation with the companions 
of the sovereign’s exile. When the old counsellors were 
found incompetent to rise to a comprehension of the growth 
of the Constitution during their absence, when Clarendon, for 
example, modelled on Lord Burleigh his estimate of a Prime 
Minister’s prerogatives, a man of the highest integrity and 
moderation might have withdrawn from the returned Cava- 
lier coterie as impossible. Some apology could be attempted 
for the Minister, who, perplexed between a master deter- 
mined to treat the national resources as his private patri- 
mony, and an Opposition conspiring with the enemies of all 
kingship, and enlisting every class of malcontent and revolu- 
tionist, had for a moment connived at unconstitutional acts 
to carry on the King’s Government. More excuse might be 
made for his defection from Ms master when required to 
conduct a provisional crisis as a j)ermanent system, and for a 
remorseful employment of his information, influence, and 
energy to cancel the evil precedent he had furnished. There 
might have been an indemnity even for a statesman hurried 
onward, by the growing consciousness that the King would 
have either absolute power or none, into the extreme position 
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in -wliicli the line between rebellion and constitutional 
resistance becomes indefinable. History has pardoned it in 
Lord Eiissell. But then Shaftesbury was not a Bussell. He 
was not even an Algernon Sidney. 

Each of liis changes might singly be explained, and the 
character of the seceder for good faith have been left unim- 
paired. In the mass they form an irrefutable indictment. 
It is useless to urge in extenuation that his transfers of 
allegiance were often against his interest. He might have 
been Oliver Cromwell’s right hand, and have guided Eichard. 
No game could have been more dangerous than the restoration 
of an outcast royalty. Later, from the inmost confidence of 
Charles he stepped spontaneously into hopeless opposition, 
with the Tower and exile as its goal. Instability has always 
proved ruinous in statesmanship. That the deserter suffers 
as well as his abandoned party can never be admitted as 
evidence of honesty. Unless Shaftesbury’s apologists be able 
to show that, at the instant of each new movement, he could 
not have hoped to win the captaincy of one party in exchange 
for the lieutenancy of another, his actual losses are no proof 
of disinterestedness. It is unfortunate for him that his 
diaries, letters, and speeches afford no evidence wliich can 
clear his fame. They exhibit his subtlety, and his power of 
acting on men’s minds, and on their perception of their 
private advantage. They indicate a master genius for creating 
a new party out of old materials. They are not without 
tokens of courage in attacking the dominant party when the 
storm which was to shatter it was as yet a speck in the dis- 
tance. They contain not a word to imply that he believed 
in any principle, religious or j)oliticaL His modern advocate 
appeals to them against the recorded judgment upon liim. 
They are searched, and their answer is wholly negative. Not 
a spark scintillates from them of generous self-denial in 
himself, or admiration of it in otliers. 

He was no thorough-paced villain, and he was no patriot. 
He ■was simply a dexterous party leader iu circumstances 
damfludiTio: rather the character of a demagogue, or that of a 
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tyrant, neither of -which was he inclined to play. He conlcl 
not endure a superior, and scarcely an equal His misfortune 
was that, like his most illustrious jDredecessorin the guardian- 
ship of the Great Seal, he was endowed with a burning am- 
bition and no enthusiasm of heart, with a quick brain-power 
and a slow moral pulse. His crime was that he chose his 
allies and his causes with a view to their power to promote 
his pre-eminence rather than their national merits. His 
failure was due as much to the limitations of his unscrui^u- 
lousness as to that itself. We cannot but think he must 
have surveyed his career at its close with wonder how a 
course of political manoeuvres had landed him in exile, a 
suppliant to a state of which, though it had never harmetl 
him, he had, in the bewildering tangle of party tactics, vowed 
the extirpation. Eefugee as he was at his death, and pro- 
claimed traitor, it is still liard to pronounce whether he e\'er 
designed a revolution, or even an insurrection. 
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TWO POET-POLITICIANS 

ABEAHAM COWLEY, 
1618-1667. 

MATTHEW PEIOE, 

1664-1721. 




ABRAHAM COWLEY- 


Cowlky’s career started from a mncli lower social level 
than that of Anthony Ashley Cooper. It never approached 
the same pinnacles of political and official splendour. It 
encountered no dangers so virulently deadly ; and it may he 
supposed never to have suffered so tremendous a fall. In 
reality, though the man and Iris character were safe from the 
storms in wliich the fortunes and personal reputation of the 
potent Cabal Minister, the brilliant Lord Chancellor, and the 
popular idol sank, Cowley's noblest distinction has under- 
gone a more irreparably ruinous shipwreck. The author of the 
Hal)eas Corpus Act is secure against historical oblivion. The 
blaze of fame of the incomparable poet has dwindled till 
it is saved from absolute extinction only by the favour of 
compilers of Elegant Extracts. 

Before me is an advertisement sheet of Tonson's, affixed to 
the tenth edition of Cowley’s poems, issued in 1707, which, 
])ost-dated by a few years, well represents the literature 
and literary society in which that poet was supreme. It is 
aix obituary of departed reputations. The wits of Button’s 
and Will’s, the courtiers of Whitehall, and scribblers from 
<}rub Street, satirists, playwrights, pseudo-travellers, divines, 
and the great blind bard himself, make this single leaf a page 
of history. Tliere are Bryden, Milton, Waller, Denham, 
Suckling, Eocliester, Etherege, Garth’s Dispensary, Addison’s 
Campaign, wwks by the Tory L’Estrange, a 'Voyage to the 
Island of Love,’ by Afra Behn, '' our envy, her own sex’s 
pride/’ as the moral Cowley calls her. The list is completed 
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by congratulatory x')oems by Eowe, heavy booksellers’ his- 
tories by LaTOence Echard, scandalous ^Memoires’ by St. 
Evremond, a life of Pythagoras, by Madame Dacier, and, 
finally, various versions from the classics, the favourite read- 
ing of that lazy, spuriously scholarly era, and probably fully 
bearing out in letter, though not in spirit, Cowley’s recom- 
mendation that translators should not servilely copy the. 
original. It is curious to look on a muster-roll of dreary 
battalions from the Dunciad mingled with giant names, and 
mournful to think how many of these antitheses are now in 
annihilation not divided. Some volumes are seen just 
trembling into fame, some already illustrious, though with 
the seeds of quick decay in them, others destined to shine 
forth unexpectedly, far beyond and above the rest, when 
these, their coevals, should have become mere names of 
history, notable as representatives of a very peculiar social 
epoch, but with no distinct literary lustre. There Wallm* 
shows his seventh edition, put forth in an age when tlu^. 
court and the bar were an author’s public, and Dcnluun 
his fourth ; and there, where Milton has apparently not yet 
passed beyond his first impression, Cowley overtops them all 
with the glories of a tenth. Where now are those cele- 
brated hands,” nay, those '' most eminent hands,” great in 
society and the coffee-houses, who joined in Dryden’s trans- 
lations ? Where are the much belauded patrons of literature, 
those courtly men of letters and plagiarists of Horace, the 
Dorsets, Godolphins, and Eochesters ? 

Abraham Cowley has been, perhaps, the most unfortunate 
of all, as he w^as as their ' chieftain far the most renowned. 
The rest deserved their fate. It is hard for us to put our- 
selves into the proper position for comprehending the admi- 
ration of our ancestors for them ; in him are seen glimpsos ol* 
glorious poetry, and a poetical, though not, it may be, a pliil- 
osopliical depth and truthfulness, which should have preserved 
him, as politico-poetical vigour has saved Dryden. His 
works could not, perhaps, be now a text-book ; they deBerv(‘. 
to be a classic. Cowley is a kind of proverb for the insta- 
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bility of popularity. Each successive age has stolen a^vay 
one of the ornaments of his chaplet, till the present scarcely 
comprehends how the infallible Doctor should have thought 
it worth his while to accumulate reasons why men do not 
study a bard whose very name they but seldom hear. We know 
well the contour and bulk of the volumes of the eminent, the 
most incomparable, or, as Wood loves to call him, that prince 
of poets, Mr. Abraham Cowley. They lie stranded in every 
old library, like the beams and keels of wrecks, or the piles 
of drift-wood, described as obstructing navigation on the 
Mississippi. The larger sympathies and the central position 
in literary history of Dryden, give him the power to put. 
forth green branches from a decaying trunk amid the turbid 
flood of time which has drowned much even of his celebrity- 
But many noble logs of timber lurk beneath the waters,, 
unseen and almost unsuspected, until students, piloting their 
way through the bygone history and literature, suddenly 
strike upon them, and are startled at the mass which blocks 
their course. The current of literature flows over many 
such submerged heaps. Some patience and resolution are 
necessary before these relics of other systems can be pro- 
perly appreciated, so thick a barrier of temporary prejudices 
has first to be surmounted. Of all of them, Cowley most 
deserves forbearance ; as also perhaps most determination is 
needed to discover something precious in him as compen- 
sation for wading through the deliberate eccentricity of his . 
style and versification. When readers have bound themselves 
apprentices to his handicraft, it is not difficult to discover 
how much harmony is consonant with art and stiffness, and 
what grace may be shown in dancing in shackles. 

Possibly not a little of what we think forced, unnatural, 
and artificial in Cowiey’s poems, may be traced back to bis 
precocious facility of versifying, which by out-running his 
]>ower of conception, temi)ted him to look to novelty in 
manner for originality, and for the satisfaction of his absorb- 
ing thirst for literary glory. Next to Ohatterton, he is the 
most remarkable instance of success in the ambitious imita- 
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tiveness of cliildliood, wliiclx sometimes developes into poetry, 
isometimes proves to be notliing but the effervescence of youth 
and passion. His ‘ Pyramus and Thisbe ’ was produced at 
the age of ten, ' Constantia and Philetus ' at twelve, and 
*' Love’s Piddle ’ shortly after. Though it would be too much 
to say that we can read these poems with pleasure, at least 
in rhythm and sentiment they seldom offend the ear or 
judgment. ^ . 

Cowley’s poetical power was hardly hereditary, unless the 
narrow circumstances of his parents may be supposed to 
indicate that, being unsuccessful traders, tliey were literary 
geniuses. His father is supposed by Dr. Johnson, from the 
absence of any note of the poet’s baptism in the register of 
his parish church, St. Dunstan’s, to liave ])een a dissenter. 
According to Aubrey lie was a grocer. A I’eference in tlie 
Calendar of State Papers of the reign of James the Pirst to a 
bond owing by a certain Cowley, a grocer, to two other citizens, 
would seem to corroborate that statement. The posthumous 
son of a little shopkeeper, born within the democratic city of 
London, beneath the shadow of Temple Bar, just where 
Chancery Lane . strikes the end of Fleet Street, he did not 
start under very favourable auspices for winning the smiles 
and patronage of a Jermyn and a Buckingham. Mrs. Cowley, 
to wdiom was left the task of bringing up three sous, was a 
tender mother, and gifted with the power of exciting an aftec- 
tion in her children which no years or fame could diminish. 
But his friends confess she knew no more 'about poetry than 
her neighbours, and possessed no larger stock of books. It 
so happened, however, that in her wdndow, along with the 
whole of the family library, lay a volume, tlie most 
gracefully artificial of English classics, Spenser’s U^'aerie 
Queene.’ Amid its bright lictures, Cowley tells ns, he 
basked and grew up into fpoetry, till the solicitations of 
Mrs. Oowiey, and the interest of some powmful patron 
with the head-master, removed him to the great school at 
Westminster and the hard business of life in the shape of 
Latin grammar. 
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It was the most aristocratic school of the day, and, from 
particular circumstances, the especial home of a political 
party ; yet it does not seem that the hoy was looked upon as 
an intruder, or exposed to unkindness from masters or 
scholars, on the score of his humble birth. His name was 
long and proudly treasTired up among them, and his boyish 
poems heralded in stately rhymes by admiring school-fellows.. 
Very quickly he vindicated his claims to consideration,, 
though fits of poetic rhapsody did not at first exactly har- 
monise with the quaint liexameters of the prae-Busbeian 
grammar. Sprat has recorded Cowley’s natural and boyish 
aversion for hard technical rules, as a portentous token of his 
friend’s genius. He has been rebuked by the greatest master 
of the art of putting down, and the paragraph treated as a 
bombastic intimation that Cowley was no better than other 
boys. There was doubtless no lack in the days of Charles 
the First, any more than in our own more prosaic ones, of idle 
schoolboys or of rods, the maiden Queen’s perennial benefac- 
tion from the royal forests to Westminster School; and the 
poetical aspirant’s prophecy of his own future glories, in a 
juvenile dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby, — 

“ The birch that Tvhipt him then would prove a bay ; ” 

intimates that he had scarcely as yet experienced the resnlts 
of so agreeable a botanical metamorphosis. But the disgust 
of the lad at those jingling prosodiacal barbarisms might 
well proceed less from want of application than from the 
desire, fostered by Ms imevions process of self-education, to 
grasp at the results without going through the stage of mas- 
tering details. At aU events, he speedily exMhited very re- 
markable classical taste. An ear for Latin verse, inferior to 
Milton’s in sweetness and delicacy, but stronger, and showing 
on the whole more freedom and power of tliinking in the 
language, is sufficient testimony to his early industry. 
T Tfliul iu hand advanced Ms power over hotli English and 
classical diction, In 1G28, when the Parliament gained its 
first triumph over the King, and in the more advanced days 
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of 1630 , when the sovereign’s violence was swelling by re- 
pression the growing passion for liberty, Cowley’s muse tried 
its first flights. His ' Pyramiis and Thisbe,’ and ' Constantia 
and Philetiis,’ poems composed in those years in an English 
dress, were, envious contemporaries often whispered, superior 
to his mature works. His masters grew proud of him, and 
cherished the genius, from wliich tliey expected yet riper 
fruits. One, Mr. Jordan, Cowley’s gratitude for kindness, and 
not the necessities of a school exercise, led him to com- 
memorate in an elegy. 

Had he remained exposed to the feelings and influences 
most powerful both in his ovm home and his school, the 
future professed Eoyalist might have developed into an 
associate of Milton and Andrew Marvell. Westminster was 
•a hotbed of Parliamentarism. In a school supervised by 
Williams, once Lord Keeper, and successor of Bacon, now 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dean of Westminster, and Laud’s rival, 
and taught by Osbaldeston, ahas Osbolstoh, alias, and as 
•Cowley writes it, Osbalston, the poet was in the direct way 
of becoming inbued with the popular spirit. The earliest 
extant poem by the satirist of Cromwell was dedicated to the 
schoolmaster, who, even then suspected, was no long time 
after sentenced, for an unpublished libel upon Archbishop 
Laud, to stand in the pillory at his own school-gate. It is 
placed near a general dedication and congratulatory verses 
to the Bishop of Lincoln liimself, on liis release from the 
Tower, to which he had been sent for his part in this very 
transaction. But a time was coming when all were to be com- 
pelled to take a side, when it was no longer possible to praise 
the private virtues of a statesman without denouncing his 
political adversaries. It was not merely the general feeling 
among undergraduates in favour of Charles, as opposed at 
Cambridge, to a powerful party in the neighbourhood on the side 
of the Commons, but something also in Cowley’s disposition, 
which developed his politics in a very different direction to that 
which might have been anticipated from the pupil of Osbal- 
deston and extravagant eulogist of tlie . ex-Lord Keeper. He 
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belonged to the section which will always comprise many men 
of letters in a time of popular commotions. Like Waller, 
like Selden, like Falkland, Cowley hated despotism, though 
scarcely with the fervour of judgment of the last two. But he 
was slow to seize on the salient points in the proposed 
changes and he dreaded the consequences. He could praise 
'' excellent Bmtics ” and flatter and co-operate with a mean- 
spirited Jermyn, without any consciousness of inconsistency. 

At Trinity, whither he proceeded in 1636, he had to fight 
his way without any regular patron. As, however, Mrs. 
Cowley could not well have equipped a son for college out 
of her unaided means, he may have been subsidised by the 
Lord Dorchester, whom he commemorates, or the son of the 
Bir Everard of Guy Fawkes and Gunpowder-plot notoriety, the 
-celebrated Sir Kenelm Digby, of whom the gossip-mongering 
Aubrey speaks as ever very kind ” to our poet. For some 
reason unknown Cowley had failed to be elected to a Trinity 
scholarship on the Westminster foundation, but the renown of 
his school successes procured for him almost immediately an 
open one. He was soon distinguished favourably by the 
notice of the fellows of his college, especially the learned Mr. 
Fotherby, the uncle of his future friend, Matthew Clifford, and 
by the Master, Dr. Comber. Among ]iis fellow-students his 
cliief associates seem to have been William Hervey and the 
famous Crashaw, one of the sweetest of religious poets ; 
though, like the rest, artificial. We have pleasant glimpses 
into the academical life of the poet and his friend, and their 
long walks along the meadows and dykes of that green region. 

“Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say, 

Have ye not seen us walking every day ? 

Was there a tree about which did not know 
The love between us two?” 

In the same poem, written in honour of his friend’s memory, 
he appeals to the reminiscences of long winter niglits, — 

“ Spent not in toys, in lust or wine, 

But search of deep Philosophy, 

Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry ; 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.’' 
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His o'sra. assertioa of assiduity as a student can have been 
no vain boast. His devotion to Latin scholarship tos evinced 
by the production in 1638 of a dramatic medley ‘ Haufragiuin 
Joculare/ though the title expressed its literary fate. Beside 
this, he found time for the composition of most of that 
ponderous poem, the ‘Davideis,’ which has hardly floated 
down the stream of time to us on the fame of its author. 
It was commenced in the boyish belief that the doom of all 
great poets is to compose epics ; but the venial self-delusion 
was not regretted properly in after years by its author. 
Though not devoid of grand lines and noble sentiments, or 
of bright, happy conceits, it is, on the whole, as heavy as 
Prior’s ‘ Solomon,’ which was partly designed, in emulation 
of its repute, as at once a continuation and rival. More 
cannot be said against it. It is crowded with unblushing 
plagiarisms, sxrch as “ So a strong oak,” and so on, ad nmiseam. 
They are not, like Milton’s imitations of the ancients, so 
beautified with new hues and shades playing over them, that 
we begin to compare Virgil with him, rather than him with 
Virgil. Sir John Denham could scarcely have perused the 
‘ Davideis,’ when he wrote of his friend, — 

“ Horace’s -wit and Virgil’s state 
He did not steal but emulate.” 

Sense there is ; no fire is there to vivify the dead bones of 
rhymes. We miss all power of imagining a scene. How 
faded is Cowley’s description of HeU, in comparison with 
that in ‘ Paradise Lost ’ ! Milton is intentionally vague and 
misty; we feel as men groping in the dark, that ghastly 
fonns are lurking behind the veil, modelled with as scrupulous 
fidelity as the carved goblins behind the stalls in Gotliic 
cathedrals, though, like them, meant to remain liidden. In the 
‘ Davideis,’ there is a veil witli notlung to liide, or thrown on 
merely to cover the barrenness and baldness of the author’s con- 
ception. Sometimes, but rarely, tire guardian angel of English 
poesy, the spring-tide spirit of Chaucer, breathes through and 
animates the struggling verse. “Uprose the Sun and Saul,” 
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perhaps betrays even more than sympathy with the patriarch 
of onr literature. Now and then there are lines like these : — 

“ Queen of the flowers who made that orchard gay. 

The morning blushes of the Spring’s new day ; ” 

or we may chance to stumble on the racy vigour and earnest- 
ness which are never entirely wanting to political poetry ; as, 
for instance, in the passage beginning, 

“ ’Tis jest to tell a people they are free.” 

But instances of natural feeling and power are few and far 
between. If the Bishop, his biographer, were not misled by 
friendship, or the wish to turn a sentence, the statement that, 
with all the faults of the "Davideis,’ it is a better instance 
and beginning of a Divine Poem than he ever yet saw in any 
language,’’ is to be accounted for only on grounds injurious 
either to Sprat’s width of reading, or to religious bards. We 
may be excused, too, a slight wonder how far the poet can 
have believed the result to harmonise with his own lofty 
and terse prelude of invective against '"the cold meats of 
the ancients ” dragged into sacred verse ; or against the 
“ turning of a story into rhyme, which so far from elevating 
Poesie is only abasing the Divinity.” At all events, he has 
cruelly abased the divinity of Milton’s war-demon, kingly 
Moloch, by describing him as a nursery-tale giant, who — 

“ Still did eat 

New-roasted babes, bis dear deflcious meat.” 

Public opinion respecting the volume when subsequently 
published, as that of the Bard’s friends at an earlier period, 
by ho means accorded with ours. He was hailed as the 
coming poet by the University and his College, of which he 
proceeded major fellow in 1642. His Eoyalism and his 
literary fame together pointed him out as the proper person 
to be selected for planning a dramatic piece for the enter- 
tainment of the young Prince of Wales, when passing, in 
1640, through the University on his way to join the King 
at York. The result was 'The Guardian,’ a rough-drawn 
farce, he himself tells us, not written out, but learned by the 
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dramatis persons from liis extempore dictation. But the 
progress of the troubles brought evil days upon him. In 
1643 he was, with his friend Crashaw, expelled from his 
fellowship and the University by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, for delinq[uency in refusing the oath then tendered 
to all members of Cambridge. St. John’s College, Oxford, the 
college successively of Archbishops Abbot and Laud, afforded 
him shelter, while the friendship of Lord Falkland gave him 
distinction with the courtiers assembled at Magdalen and 
Christ Church. He appears to have thus drifted into con- 
firmed partisansliip, with no very active zeal for party politics. 
Possibly, though some of the links for proving this are 
wanting, the influence of Sir Kenelm Digby, who had long 
been his friend, or some other powerful patron, may have 
acted upon him in this direction. Poets and scholars in 
those days occupied a more dependent, though at the same 
time less laborious, condition than now. In the later general 
revolution of political and social ideas they held a com- 
manding position. The result was not Mly attained till 
the reign of Queen Anne, when the golden age of literature 
became the golden age of men of letters. They were still part 
nf the great man’s household, and still looked to his purse and 
countenance for support as of right ; but he began to use them 
for the political ends which were monopolising his own energies. 
Men such as Cowley did not hire themselves out as party 
tools ; but when, as scholars, they had been attracted within 
the sphere of some patron’s orbit, and exposed to all the 
influences which surrounded him, it was natural that, on 
his conversion into a statesman, their neutrality should be 
modified in accordance with the only theory on the subject 
with which they had had an opportunity of becoming imbued. 

Thus Cowley, shortly after his migration to Oxford, appears 
to have betaken himself to the protection of Jermyn and 
the Queen’s faction. In that focus of partisanship his 
own speedily became confirmed ; though, apparently, it was 
always more the partisanship of habit and the accident of 
association, than of passion, ' The Puritan and the Papist,’ a 
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savage satire, deliglited Ms companions, tliougli it subse- 
quently terrified botli Mmself and others. Only at Dr. 
Johnson’s earnest instance vith the publishers was it at 
length inserted in a complete edition of his works. But he 
chiefly devoted his time to the composition of a heroic poem 
on the civil wars. Much of it was compiled from Ms own 
note-book ; for he seems to have attended the King on several 
of his expeditions, and to have been employed in others as a 
confidential agent. When his locality and circumstances 
were different, the violence of the sentiments of the com- 
j)osition appalled Mm, and the poem was carefully suppressed. 
It was continued down to the time of the second battle of 
Newbury, when the catastrophe of Eoyalist hopes was too 
evident to admit even of a poet’s favourable interpretation. 
Soon after this calamity, the Eoyalist cause became so 
desperate, that, along with a throng of compromised courtiers, 
divines, and authors, he fled to Paris. 

Materially it w^as fortunate for him that he had gained the 
countenance of Jermyn, Lord St. Albans ; for it was a matter 
of notoriety and scandal, that tliis nobleman alone of the 
refugees in Prance kept open house, living in comparative 
splendour, while the Prince of Wales was half destitute. 
Into his household, and consequently the Queen’s, whose 
chamberlain Jermyn had long been, Cowley was admitted 
as a favoured confidant. His fame, which, though no re^ 
markable work had proceeded from Mm, had long resounded 
.throughout both the Eepublican and Eoyalist camps, as 
that of the coming poet, while ‘L’ Allegro,’ 'll Penseroso,’ 
.and 'Comus’ were comparatively neglected as Elizabethan 
.archaisms, made Mm a welcome inmate. Jermyn, with 
all his bad qualities, had sufi8.cient taste to judge of literary 
power. The guest on his part appears to have used his 
advantages so kindly and benevolently as to escape the 
envy liberally dealt out to his host. By his help Crashaw, 
who had lost his fellowsMp at Cambridge at the same time 
and for the same reason, was kept from starving. Even- 
tually, having turned Eoman Catholic, he was despatched 
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into Italy with such warm recommendations from Henrietta, 
procured by his friend's intervention, that Pope Innocent X. 
gave him one of the richest benefices in Italy, a canonry at 
Loretto. Cowley himself found active employment as 
Jermyn's secretary, in the routine but confidential employ- 
ment of ciphering and deciphering the correspondence between 
the King, now a captive, and the Queen, and other Eoyalists. 
The drudgery took up all his days and two nights every 
week. When so distinguished a copying clerk was no longer 
needed. Ins services were put in requisition in various other 
ways. The intervals between political journeys were filled up 
with poetry and visions of some such happy sinecure as the 
mastership of the Savoy, of which the reversion had been 
promised him both by Charles I. and his son. He still retained 
the post of private secretary to Lord St. Albans, and managed 
the correspondence between the little Courts of Henrietta and 
Prince Charles, in his various removals to Bruges, Spa, and 
Cologne. Letters which have been preserved from Mr. Secre- 
tary Bennett, afterwards Lord Arlington, one of Charles Il.'a 
favourite Ministers, from April 1650, show that the poet 
readily became a serious man of business ; disappointing as. 
this may be to those who would have a bard's eye always 
in a fine frenzy rolling. The consideration which he, a man 
of no pretensions to nobility or audacity in camp or council, 
enjoyed in the Queen Mother’s Court, is of itself a sufficient 
indication, not only of his poetical renown, but also of a 
somewhat dignified character always keeping its place. We 
are told, both by himself and Sprat, that he had pecxxliar 
opportunities for becoming conversant with Courts and tlie 
splendour of palaces : that he was no mere pensioner and 
dependent, but an active member of the royal establishment. 

When not writing letters to Charles's councillors or spies 
in England, he was principally engaged in political missions 
to the Prince from his mother. Whenever some plan re- 
quired fuller exposition than was safe or possible through 
the inedium of an ordinary council letter, the poet seems 
to have been despatched to communicate the opinion of the* 
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Queen and lier chamberlain. With this object he visited 
successively, Jersey, Scotland, Flanders, and Holland. ISTo 
records, however, of the purpose of his journeys or the incidents 
to himself have been preserved, with one exception, consisting 
of an answer sent by him from the Channel Islands, to a 
copy of verses addressed to him when there. In his epistle 
he endeavours to emulate “the Sweet Melody of iTative 

Insular Ehyines, written by Esq. the year of onr 

Lord, sixteen hundred, thii*ty-tliree.’" Perhaps on this expe- 
dition finding himself, as he tells us, without any books but 
Pindar, he was induced to study that poet’s dithyrambic poems. 
The result was the introduction into the waters of the 
English Helicon of a rivulet of harshest verse, in which it 
tasks the benevolence of the most kindly reader to detect any 
melody. WMle settled in France in the year 1647, he 
thought it his duty to show his conformity with the prin- 
ciples, not the practice, of the Cavaliers, by composing his 
^ Mistress.’ The subject quickly made it popular, rather than 
the special merits of the poem. It is not without occasional 
beauties : — 

“Love in her sunny eyes does basking play, 

Love walks the pleasant mazes of her hair, 

Love does on both her lips for ever stray, 

And sows and reaps a thousand kisses there.*^ 

.At times a turn or a tone is caught which appears an an- 
ticipation of Tennyson. But the general impressioii on 
the modern reader is laborious monotony. Cowley’s own 
explanation of its origin is enough to reveal the causes of 
its barrenness. He declares it was written because no poet 
can be esteemed a freeman of his company till he has sacri- 
ficed* to Venus. A habit of concerting systematic, cold- 
blooded conspiracies for winning literary renown was the 
taint in Cowley’s poetical character. His line — 

“ What can I do to be for ever known ? ” 
is an index to all Ms poetical cravings. He wrote the 
Davideis ’ as Haydon painted Ms oppressive pictures, because 
,an Hpic has the primacy among poems, and Abraham 
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Cowley must, therefore, himself in a iDOsition to emulate 
Virgil, and Homer, and Tasso. He wrote the ^ Mistress,’ not 
because the subject^ or the thoughts rising out of it, suited his 
tastes, nor only because the poet of the Jermyns and Wilniots 
must pretend to have analysed love ; but mainly because each 
master poet had shown himself a votary of Cupid. Starting 
from such a confessed theory, he exhausts the whole subject 
as to its topics, though nowhere does he penetrate below 
the surface. He was unwilling to leave room for the detection 
of a single defect in his treatment of it. He was resolved 
there should not be a rock he had not visited and planted his 
flag upon. The laxity in moral sentiment which he was at 
great pains to display was itself a literary parade like the 
rest. There can be no worse reproach to the age or to the 
Cavalier party than that grossness of manners was so in- 
grained in it as to colour deeply the language of one practi- 
cally weU conducted as was Cowley, 

A tradition preserved among Pope’s sneering remarks upon 
his predecessors, says, that the lady meant to be fascinated by 
panegyrics, many of them of a kind now to be esteemed 
insults, was the Leonora celebrated by Cowley as Ins last and 
enduring love in that sparkling, but scandalous ^ Chronicle ’ 
of his flames, which took Johnson’s admiration by storm. 
Though he never actually asked her hand himself, her accept- 
ance of a brother of his future biographer, the Bishop of 
Eochester, is said, on the same authority, to have soured 
his temper, and contributed mainly to his disgust at a Court. 
It seems unlikely that this respectable lady can have sug- 
gested some of the feelings of either poem; at all events, 
he had soon an opportunity of returning to her society. In 
1656, the stagnation of the Eoyalist schemes in Prance, and 
the strength of the Protector at home, inclined many of the 
exiles to make compositions with the revolutionary govern- 
ment* Cowley had no estate to compound for; so it was 
supposed he 'would have the less difficulty in returning to 
England, and that while there, he might still be able, as 
opportunity served, to co-operate with his friends. It was 
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not then thought dishonourable for a partisan to take to' 
the profession of a spy. Tor Cowley, who hoped for nothing 
from Cromwell but to be overlooked, it appeared a most 
innocent thing to do what Evelyn, who was protected in 
his estate, thought perfectly becoming. It had been thought 
advisable that he should remain incognito ; and this is the 
chief circumstance revealing that his duties were to consist 
in espionage- His character would have led us to sup- 
pose he had intended now to throw off all political obliga- 
tions whatsoever, and live for literature and science; but, 
as it happened, almost immediately upon his landing he 
was seized as a returned refugee, by mistake for another 
against whom the warrant lay* His real name quickly 
became known ; and the famous Court- poet and confidant of 
the Queen and the detested Jermyn was looked upon as a 
prize. Several times was he examined and menaced by the 
Protector and his Council, but to no purpose* It nowhere 
appears, except from an obscure report of a saying of Claren- 
don's> that the enemies of Cowley hinted he had betrayed any 
secrets to Cromwell, to whom they accused him of un- 
worthily truckling in other ways. Perhaps he had no secrets 
to reveal. The exiled prince’s applications to every sovereign, 
in Europe for a little ready money could scarcely have 
interested the mighty parvenu much* At length he was 
dismissed, thoixgh only on bail to the amount of £1,000, a 
sum which vastly raises our notion of the poet’s political value*, 
His surety was the celebrated Dr. Scarborough, of whose 
loyalty to the Protector there was no doubt. Scarborough’s 
resolute Protestantism was alleged to have been the reason 
many years later for concealing from him, though royal, 
physician, the accouchement of James the Second’s queen, 
How the poet was free to make trial, if he chose, of some, 
positive realisation of the hope breathed in the drawing-rooms 
of Paris : — 

‘‘Ah! yet, ere I descend to th’ grave, 

May I a small house and large garden have ! 

And a few friends, and many books, both true. 

Both wise, and both delightful too I 
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He actually betook bimself from town into Kent, to study 
botany and rival Virgil's Georgies. .From the earnestness 
and width of curiosity which distinguished his character, 
medical and natural science soon absorbed his attention. 
He sought for and, probably by the influence of Scarborough, 
obtained from the Government a command to the University 
of Oxford to grant him the diploma of M.D. By his applica- 
tion for a degree in medicine he may have wished to manifest 
Ms determination to leave politics. Its grant by favour of 
the Protector was thrown in his teeth by detractors as a 
species of apostasy. Whatever the motive, he really devoted 
himself to science, after his manner ; and the result was the 
first four books of his Latin poem on Plants. In the year 
1656, he brought out a collection of his poems. The 
measure was rendered necessary, as well by the un- 
scrupulous abuse of his name by English publishers to 
screen paltry rhymes, such as a work called the ^ Iron Age,' 
as by the numerous and defective editions both of his 
juvenile and his later poems. But the volume scandalised 
his friends ; it had a copy of verses to the Protector inserted 
in it by way of dedication. Compliments to a political 
adversary who had treated him courteously by a. poet, a 
prisoner upon parole, are no atrocious crime. But it is to 
be regretted that the Bishop extenuates the obnoxious 
preface on the ground of the necessity under which the 
author was of allaying the fears of Government, in order 
more fully^ to discover and betray its counsels to his em- 
ployers. Cowley had, we may hope, a better apology, even if 
such were the excuse for the biographer's own 'Pindaric 
Ode, dedicated to the happy memory of the most renowned 
Prince Oliver, Lord Protector,’ wherein it 'was declared, rather 
equivocally, that 

" His fame, like men, the elder it doth grow. 

Will of itself turn whiter too.*’ 

At any rate, Cowley’s dedication brought Mm no profit ; 
his bond stiH remained uncancelled ; and the indignation of 
the Eoyalists against verses, only, after all, expressive of 
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admiration of that energy in the Protector’s rule which had 
televated the national character, was so violent that the vuiter 
was weak enough to suppress them after the Eestoration. 
Altogether the visit was a failure ; if he came to collect 
information, his detection and the suretyship of Scarborough 
effectually baffled the mission. He had become an able 
botanist among the Kentish orchards, and was recognised 
through the introduction of the friendly physician, as a 
man of science, and a master poet: but penury and the 
cold looks of friends and foes embittered his life at this 
period. Such was his despondency that he even used to 
consult his friends on a migration to the American plantations, 
to study botany and medicine, and write poetry at leisure. 
His genius had a practical side to it, and he was wise enough, 
while sighing for solitude and a wilderness, to include a 
,good library in the list of necessaries for Yirginia and Mary- 
land. Still it was fortunate for him, wearied thougli he was 
with the world, that he could never put his vision to the test. 

As this fancy floated off his mind the times rendered the 
distant prospect of the Savoy less dream-like, and he accepted 
an invitation to resume his duties in Jermyn’s household at 
Paris. They do not seem to have been obtrusive, for there is 
no appearance of the poet’s surety haying been mulcted for 
this new delinquency. At last came the joyful day of the 
Eestoratioii, and, of all men, the poet and author of ' The 
Mistress ’ expected that in the cheerful fit of folly,” winch 
was to do away with the remembrance of “ the twenty years 
of melancholy,” he should not be passed over. But his 
petition for the long-promised boon was rejected. Wood 
declares this arose from some enemy of the Muses.” The 
mysterious assertion may refer to the dull George Monk, 
dubbed honest,” or even to the ultra Eoyalist Cavaliers of the 
Queen Mother’s household. The story of Charles’s response 
to the petitioner, Mr. Cowley, your pardon is your reward,” 
if it rested on any foirndation, might favour the latter 
.supposition. He would have been hardly a poet not to 
exclaim at such treatment. His ‘ Complaint ’ was temperate 
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and loyal, but it and its author, '' Savoy-missing Cowley,'’ 
were ridiculed in Suckling's witty i^oem of the day on the 
choice of a Laureate, as exliibiting a pitiful incapacity 
for outspoken resentment. As it was, he remained a 
dependent of Lord St. Albans, a poet by trade, and man of 
general science by taste. His professional character of M.D. 
had been thrown off after the publication of the poem on 
plants. Soon came out, in prose, with verses interspersed,, 
his " Discourse by way of Vision concerning the Government 
of Oliver Cromwell,' a grand composition. The reader's in- 
dignation at the renegade-like vehemence of the revilings is 
tempered by the feeling that the praises which pretend to be 
ironical may have been an outburst of admiration. Hume has, 
with the change of a few words, openly borrowed them for a 
panegyric; they were probably in substance identical with 
^ The Lament of the Death of that Great Sovereign,' a poem, 
though Wood records its existence, now no longer extant, 
except as inserted in a setting of abuse. The ‘Discourse’ 
is a noble eulogy, full of the fervour of a man exulting 
that England had produced such a son, however much loyal 
subjects might disapprove his usurpation* In few composi-** 
tions is the prose more perfectly akin to poetry* Cavaliers 
could not have been at all satisfied with a work in 
which every epithet and censure revealed a sense of the 
gigantic in the deceased. The favourite phrases of scurrilous 
songsters and pamphleteers, ‘Eed Nosed Noll,' ‘Brewer's 
Son,' and such like, seemed to have evaporated amid the 
strong stream of the poet's execrations. By the side of tho 
enumeration of the national glories, wnn by the dead Protector, 
the flattery of the young King's locks — 

If gold might be compared with angels* hair,” 
is tame and bald. 

This work elevated the poet to an undisputed supre- 
macy in contemporary literature, if it gained him no rich 
sinecure. He remained a follower of Lord St. Albans, though 
passing his time chiefly with men of letters and science. 
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His compaiiion>s were Evelyn, from Deptford; Boyle, tlie 
most modest and abstracted of pliilosopliers ; Sir Kenelni 
Digby, wlio frequented the society of the sages at Gresham 
College in a long mourning cloak, peaked hat, and Oriental 
beard; Hobbes, in his selfish green old age; Shakespeare’s 
godson, Sir William Davenant; Lord Broghill; Denham, 
his associate in politics and poetry; and Sprat, somewhat 
pompous, but a fervent and affectionate admirer. A little 
further off in this circle of his intimates might be seen 
men of fashion like Buckingham, constant to nothing but 
patronage of literature ; Waller, from whose recollection the 
shame of confederates betrayed to the hangman, had easily 
glided off, and not from his memory alone, but from that of 
friends and foes, whom his gentle wit then and long after 
captivated ; politicians, who excused no variableness, except in 
themselves, like Clarendon; accomplished debauchees, like 
Wilmot Earl of Eochester ; Dryden, soon about to take up, as 
it were, Cowley’s sceptre, and rule literature after him; and 
Matthew Clifford, reputed co-author with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Sprat of the ‘ Eehearsal,’ and deemed worthy of the 
dedication of the life of Cowley, one of those anomalous men 
of letters who are admitted as honorary members into the 
guild, without performing its exercises, and sometimes, as this 
connoisseur himself, with his coarse comments on Dryden’s 
Eables, miserably disappoint their friends when at length they 
have been flattered into authorship. All these, and, tradition 
says, Milton himself, were among his professed admirers. As 
recognised sovereign of letters he received the homage of the 
men of science, the fashionable votaries of taste, the philoso- 
phers and divines. Beside all this, there were domestic 
duties wliich the poet never neglected. His mother, probably 
stiU alive at the Eestoration, and brothers, one at all events 
prosperous, and living in King Street, Westminster, shared in 
the advantages, such as they were, of his fame. 

Though not, as he has been termed, one of the six or seven 
founders of the Eoyal Society, Cowley was on the list of the 
men who were to be first asked to join. His general fame 
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and Ms acuteness in experimental science, especially botany, 
made Mm a valuable recruit. Doubtless even experiments for 
the restoration of youth by the transfusion of the blood of the 
young into the old, and other ambitious speculations, found 
from his ready imagination perfect sympathy. It was not 
only his co-operation in that way which was desired ; the 
philosophers hoped from Ms social rank and pen to obtain 
vogue, and to be screened from the popular ridicule which 
irritated even the serene philosophy of Evelyn. He acceded 
to the invitation of the latter to give them “ a divine song,’' 
to vindicate them from the satire and scofls of the drunkards. 
Accordingly, he wrote, in the year 1667, a poem which it is 
a shame on our age to have forgotten. NotMng in didactic 
poetry can be finer than the lines on Bacon, beginning, — 

** Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last,” 

and the apology for the theorist’s failure in practice ; or than 
the bitter retort on the men who were trying to laugh down 
science — 

The things which these proud men despise, and call 
ImxDertinent, and vain, and small, 

Those smallest things of nature let me know, 

Bather than all their greatest actions do ! ” 

The praises of the Eoyal Society were undertaken by Mm 
cordially, for the whole scheme of that institution approached 
a design which he, in common with Milton, Evelyn, Boyle, 
Sir William Davenant, and Sir William Petty, was always 
debating. This was the erection of a philosophical college in 
accordance with the suggestions of Bacon, in the ‘^Advance- 
ment of Learning,” for the promotion of general, but especially 
experimental, knowledge. As might have been expected, 
Cowley’s designs were not altogether practical ; scarcely so 
much so as Evelyn’s, The latter would have been content 
with £400 a year as a foundation ; but then, ai)parently, each 
member was personally to contribute all the little ornaments 
and elegancies required by philosophers, whose wives were 
.to join them in college, and hold musical soirees, Cowley’s 
scheme required an annual expenditure of £4,000. He pro- 
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posed to erect two quadrangles, the second opening upon 
gardens and green lawns, and to procure no contemptible 
endowment in the shape of appointments of £120 a year 
for each of the professors, and £20 for each scholar, ex^ 
elusive of incomes for travelling fellows to collect rarities. 
The plan branched out into details respecting the division of 
the profits of new discoveries between the college and the 
inventors, and the establishment of a grammar school and 
boarding-house for rich piiipils. From the profits of these 
gradually a fund was to be accumulated for the maintenance 
of poor men’s sons, “ as plentiful as for the rich, there being 
nothing to be expected from a low, sordid, and hospital-like 
education.” In one point especially, the poet, as compared 
with a man of the world like Evelyn, betrays himself when he 
gravely lays down the rule for his seminary, that the professors 
should all keep inviolable and exemplary friendship with 
each other ” Cowley agreed with Milton as to the proper 
instruments of education. Greek and Latin, especially the 
latter, were to be taught, but Varro and Cato, Columella,. 
Celsus, the Georgies, and Manilius were prescribed as text- 
books, to carry out the design that the students should learn 
things as well as words. 

Amid the convulsions of politics and society, many Utopias 
of the. same sort were being projected, all with the same 
negative results. Wlaile republican theorists were con- 
structing their impossibly perfect polities, the men of science 
were planning how to turn the political changes to the 
advantage of ifiiysics. They had all looked with unselfish 
covetousness to the sequestrated bishoprics and royal domains,, 
and Cromwell’s proposed University of Durham was viewed 
as an instalment of large donations to learning. Even on the 
Restoration, undaunted by the crowd of eager individual 
claimants, the philosophers put forth their collective requisi- 
tions. So late as Queen Anne’s reign, and in the sardonic mind 
of Swift, a hope was harboured of persuading Ministers to* 
endow colleges for the improvement of the language. Cowley 
and his friends had already entertained a similar design. If it 
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came to notliing, at least it gave the projectors an interesting 
subject of discussion. They used to walk through what were 
then pleasant fields to talk literature at Gray’s-Inn. They 
thus anticipated the Kit-Cat Club, which had itself existed for 
purely literary purposes, under the auspices of a famous book- 
seller, long before it was taken up as a party organ. Though 
there were but few meetings, they seem to have been continued 
at intervals during two or three years. They were interrupted 
by the Plague, and above aU, writes Evelyn, by the death of 
the incomparable Mr, Cowley.” He was the centre of the 
whole, the most fasliionable of poets, and esteemed the 
greatest. To this age such a rank is incomprehensible, 
though Milton’s " Paradise Lost ’ had not yet appeared. 

Cowley had a reputation independent almost of the merit 
of his published works. This must have been mainly based 
on his character, for his friend and biographer tells us that 
''he did not surprise at first in his conversation,” and 
further, that none but his intimates would have discovered 
he was a poet. There was nothing brilliant or showy to 
make up for this in his general demeanour. ‘When his 
eulogist declares that he was possessed of perfect natural 
goodness, great integrity, and plainness of manners, though 
he had lived in Prance ; that there was " nothing affected 
in habit, person, or gesture;” that "he understood the 
forms of good breeding enough to practise them without 
burdening himself finally, " that he was modest and humble 
excessively even to the aj)pearance of dissimulation, unless 
for other eq[ual virtues,” we have no great difficulty in 
representing to ourselves a person destitute, like Addison, of 
external graces, but without Addison’s capability of warming 
into eloquence and wit. It is not necessary to go so far as 
to believe in the truthfulness of his friend Denham’s 
epigram — 

Had Cowley ne’er spoke, nor Killigrew write, 

They’d both have made a very good wit.” 

But perhaps it was the conjunction of his brilliant fame 
with apparent unconsciousness of it, which chiefly charmed 
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by its contrast with the affectation and j)retentioiisness of 
other literary men of the day. 

Such as it was, his popularity, like Dryden’s, though it 
survived them, had met with one or two checks. While 
association with courtiers gave literature fashion, and taught 
literary men the profitable art of making their compositions 
popular with society, not only did they sometimes find 
in the noble a competitor who forgot the patron in the 
rival, but any deviation from the tone which the great 
man believed himself fully competent to prescribe, or any 
appearance of isolation in life and severer morals, exposed 
to the chance of a persecution. Courtiers leagued with 
Ms brother authors to degrade Dryden by treating Settle 
as a rival, from jealousy of Ms literary dictatorship. The 
attack on Cowley had more of a political or party char- 
acter. In 1663, he had remodelled and produced upon 
the stage, ‘Cutter, of Coleman Street,’ the play originally 
represented before Charles, when Prince of Wales, at Cam- 
bridge, under the title of ‘ the Guardian.’ In itself a witty 
and well-managed comedy, with abundance of brisk action, 
it seemed adapted to please the Cavaliers by much illiberal 
caricaturing of the Puritans. To the horror and surprise of 
the poet it was hissed off the stage. That seemed to him the 
catastrophe, not only of his social, but his literary aspirations. 
He feelingly laments, in a preface to a library edition of the 
drama that, “ from all he had written he had never received 
the least benefit or the least advantage, but on the contrary, 
had felt sometimes the efiects of malice and misfortune.” 
He Mmself ascribed the disaster to an incongruous and 
predetermined union of parties against Mm. He was con- 
demned, he writes, by a faction before being heard; of 
profanity, for attacking hypocrisy ; of disloyalty, for exposing 
a few disorderly and sham Eoyalists, who had joined the 
party only to disgrace it. This was the reward of his 
sacrifices for twenty years. 

Apart from reasons grounded on some unexplained envy, to 
which his character would not seem to lay him open, the doom 
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of the play may have been owing to the fact that its tone was 
ont of date. It laid stress on the roistering qualities on which 
the Cavaliers had, as a party, once prided themselves ; and it 
held up Puritan sobriety and love of constitutional liberty as 
the sentiments of canting rogues. Personal loyalty was put in 
the place of all the virtues, when already all sensible EoyaHsts 
were beginning to be disgusted with the qualities of their 
old comrades which favoured despotism and licentiousness. 
The poet, though personally always moderate, and averse 
from the extreme practice and doctrine of the Cavaliers, had 
not been prepared, more than Clarendon, to discover that the 
radicalism of the beginning of the troubles was become the 
liberal conservatism of their conclusion. He had written in 
accordance with the sentiments to which he had been of old 
liabituated. He did not comprehend the ramifications of the 
Court and Country parties. If he had been free to study the 
matter for himself, and then to take sides, he would probably 
have been against extreme principles. He had assumed, 
without investigation, the foUy of all but simple Eoyalism. 
As it was, he was thorouglily disheartened by his reception, 
though the play subsequently, when a new Cavalier party was 
reviving, was acted with applause. Perhaps he may have 
been conscious of sinning against his conscience, by stretching 
liis dislike for fanaticism and austerity to the semblance of a 
boon-companion’s love for debauchery and riotousness, in order 
to please the courtiers. In any case he discovered that a 
spirit wliich suited the atmosphere of Bruges or of Prince 
Eupert’s camp was out of ]>lace in the vicinity of St. 
Stephen’s and the City of London. Sneering Dennis reports 
an expression of surprise by Dryden that Cowley did not 
bear the news of the fate of his- drama, when conveyed to 
him by himself and Sprat Straight from the theatre, with any- 
thing like the philosophy to be expected from so great a man ; 
as though, bitterly' comments -Johnson, who himself had 
experienced the same sensation once,, they had a right to 
anticipate haughty tranquillity at the damning of a piece 
produced in the sanguine hope of popular applause. 
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More eagerly then than ever the poet resumed his in- 
termittent longings for leisure to rear trees and flowers, and 
search out the secrets of nature. Previously he had been un- 
willing to quit all hopes of advancement from the Court, wlula 
reluctant to reside in town. As an intermediate course he had^ 
very soon after the Eestoration, when his hopes of the Savoy 
were not yet blighted, taken up his abode successively for a 
short time at Deptford, in the neighbourhood of the sym- 
pathetic Evelyn at Sayes Court, at Battersea, and at Barn- 
Elms. But at these places he only hired temporary residences. 
They afforded no scope for putting in execution regular 
schemes of rural retirement, till at last a gleam of prosperity 
made his permanent plan of life feasible. Even now he 
was not indebted to the direct bounty of the King, whom and 
whose cause he had served long and faitlifuUy, however calmly 
and without enthusiasm. His preferment was due to the 
solicitations and influence of Buckingham and the Earl of 
St. Albans, his constant friends. Through them he was pen- 
sioned in the year signalised by the catastrophe of his comedy 
with a lease for life of the Queen Mother’s dower lands in 
the manor of Chertsey, on terms so favourable as, with pru- 
dent management, to promise him £300 a year net income. 
In Aubrey’s account of the preliminary negotiation the 
chief merit of the gift is attributed to Villiers, whose memory 
stands in woeful need of a few such kindly traditions : “ The 
Duke of Buckingham, hearing that at Chertsey was a good 
farm of about fifty pounds a year, belonging to the Queen 
Mother, goes to the Earl of St. Albans to take a lease of it 
They answered that it was beneath his Grace to take a lease 
of them. That was aU one, he would have it, paid for it, 
and had it, and freely and generously gave it to his dear and 
ingenious friend Mr. Abraham Cowley, for whom purposely 
he bought it.” 

The gift permitted Cowley to try his ideal life of a poet 
and searcher after scientific truth, without too violent a 
wrench from his established habits i for in aU his Utopian 
schemes he was sufSiciently wise not to expect happiness from 
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pursuits perfectly alien from those in which he had spent 
liis youth and manhood. From Deptford, Battersea, and 
Barn-Elms he had been in the habit of resorting to London 
occasionally, and there indeed the failure of his ^Cutter, 
of Coleman Street,’ had found him. ITow he resolved to 
dwell altogether in the country, though glad to admit the 
visits of old friends. It is not strictly true, as Sprat relates, 
that " he gave over thoughts of honour and riches when he 
might have gratified them ; ” nor, lastly, is it very probable 
that '‘he refused many invitations to return to business.” 
N’either his character nor liis talents were fitted for doing 
the work, or pleasing the humours of that capricious Court. 
But we are ready to give all credence to the Bishop’s assertion 
of his friend’s disgust at a Court like that at Whitehall, 
" a sort of life which, though his virtue had made it innocuous 
to him, yet nothing could make quiet.” 

Before his visits to London wholly ceased, in his lodgings 
at Barn-Elms, as later on his Crown farm, he had entirely 
thrown aside the politician. That " unaffected modesty and 
natural freedom, easy vigour, cheerful passions, and innocent 
mirth,” which had found themselves under constraint in the 
miserable squabbles of the exiled Stuarts, expanded in a 
rural life which admitted the cultivation of all such qualities. 
Gardening was one of his staple employments ; he writes to 
Evelyn from Barn-Elms, acknowledging himself his reverent 
disciple, and full of gratitude for a gift of plants and seeds, 
and of curiosity respecting the success of some which he had 
already set. At Barn-Elms the last two books of his 
didactic Latin poem on plants were composed. They 
testify to his study of the botanical characteristics of the 
neighbourhood. A modest letter to Dr. Busby, chief of all 
schoolmasters that ever were, accompanying a presentation 
copy of his poem, has been preserved by Nichols, the 
antiquarian. Poetry, which he had never intended, in all 
his schemes for the future, to abandon, he now made 
together with himself,” says his friend, " an anchorite dedi- 
cated to drive evil spirits from , the human heart.” His 
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solitude continued to be crowded with silent aspirations after 
literary renown. Then were produced the delightful essays, 
which we can well believe to have been real exj)ressions of 
liis thoughts on the point of liis retirement,'' though they 
appear to be fully as much designed to persuade himself as 
•others of the charms of isolation. He had meant, though 
they were never sufficiently completed to admit of such a 
form, to dedicate them to his early patron Lord St. Albans, 
who appears, from what Sprat says, to have felt displeasure 
at the poet’s retirement. Doubtless the ''eminent and 
oelebrated Mr. Cowley” was an ornament in those days of 
Maecenases even to J ermyn’s household, and the lease of the 
Crown farm may have been intended as a pledge and retainer 
rather than a reward for the past. The beauties of prose 
and verse are happily united in these compositions. They 
contain none of the sketches of society which pervade the 
Spectator and Tatler ; none of their wit and humour. But 
gardens with green pastures, and solitude, are described with 
an exquisite grace, and over all meanders a transparent 
current of pure sentiment. 

Another large design, which at intervals occupied his 
attention, was a history of style, which Sprat and Clifford 
and others of his admirers had persuaded him to undertake. 
He meditated also a general analysis and review of the 
original principles of the primitive Church, as they might be 
gathered from its records of the first four or five centuries. 
His wish was as well to satisfy his own mind, and that of his 
. old companions in exile, of the truthfulness of Anglican 
doctrines, as to vindicate their sincerity in professing them, 
which their connection with Queen Henrietta had caused to 
be suspected. The plan was too vast for his learning or 
leisure, and was never prosecuted. In preparation for the 
. history of style, some rough characters of ancient and modern 
authors were drawn up, but never fitted together. Literary 
ambition was as capacious in him as in Gray and Coleridge. 
All three had the academical development of literary curiosity, 
uncorrected by the feeling of wdiat is practicable. All 
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exhibit the same largeness of literary aspiration. The entries 
of their schemes read like the catalogue of the labours of a 
literary society. Programmes of huge out-of-the-way histories 
are scattered up and down their correspondence and memor- 
anda. Chains of philosophy were to be constructed to link 
together sequestered settlements lately reclaimed from the 
backwoods of metaphysics. Whenever it seemed to them 
that the student has to search for himself a dozen works, 
or infer a principle from a hundred scattered instances, an 
obligation appeared to lie upon them to compose a book. 
Cowley was not satisfied that a scholar should be left to learn 
from Demosthenes and Cicero themselves the secret of their 
eloquence. In hke manner Coleridge designed an epic on 
Titus's capture of Jerusalem, because it ought to be done ; a 
score of dramas merely to fill up the void in Shakespeare's 
national scenes illustrative of English history ; and for the 
same reason a gigantic corpus of philosophy or register of 
every possible dogma or shade of a dogma which could find 
birth in a German mind. 

Cowley’s literary cravings were not likely to diminish on 
his removal to the deeper solitude of Chertsey, though they 
were counterbalanced by the cares of his farm, and his 
taste for natural philosophy. The latter was an abiding 
love, as compatible with his poetry as was the pursuit of 
medicine with Akenside's very inferior but not very dis- 
similar muse. He did not find all the leisure for it which 
he had expected, though now in the position relative tO' 
London, which he had designed for his philosophical College. 
But farming was a more anxious pursuit than gardening, and 
making a living out of a leasehold estate, let at how^ever low 
a rental, was not the same as having a foundation of £4,000 
a year to fall back upon. Sickness also interfered with Ms 
plans, though it did not efface them, or make him miserable. 
Probably in disgust at his reception at Court and on the 
stage, he had been in too great haste to quit London, and 
consequently did not select his place of residence with sufficient 
caution. The three Tliames villages in which he took up his 
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abode successively were all more or less unhealthy from damp. 
He lived at Barn-Elms, whither he removed from Battersea, 
near the old manor-house. A neighbouring villa became 
famous later as the residence of Jacob Tonson, and the resort 
of the Kit-Cat Club. The manor belonged, by the gift of King 
Athelstan, to the canons of St. Paul’s ; but by compulsion, as 
was her custom, Queen Elizabeth had extorted a lease from 
the chapter. By her it was assigned to her sagacious councillor, 
Francis Walsingham; and there he had the expensive honour 
of entertaining her and the Court. Prom him it devolved 
upon the Earl of Essex, in right of his wife, Walsingham’s 
daughter, the widow of Sir Philip Sidney. Mulberry-trees, 
which love old country seats, still bear witness to the times 
of Walsingham; the more modern traces of Cowley long 
since disappeared. Eich meadows spread about it, and the 
river glistens near at hand, overshadowed by the tall elms 
which gave the name. Beneath them was a fashionable 
promenade, where Pepys loved, on a summer evening, as he 
often recounts, to display his newest and gayest plumage to 
the admiring and admired company. Cowley must have often 
thus caught, not so unwillingly, an echo from the town he 
professed to have abandoned for ever. ‘‘Barn-Elms no 
longer has,” wrote Lysons, “ the reputation of being damp 
and marshy.” In Cowley’s time the place had it with reason. 
He was prostrated by a bad fever, from the effects of which 
his constitution never entirely recovered, though he soon 
resumed his old pursuits after it, and put the last touches 
to Ms poem. His position at Chertsey, still by the Thames, 
was. not immaculate, though healtMer. The Porch House 
attached to Ms farm is shown, with a verse from Pope’s 
* Windsor Forest,’ slightly modified, inscribed over the door : — 

“Here the last accents flowed from Cowley’s tongue.” 

It was just witMn the town, but surrounded with ample 
gardens, and skirted by a brook, with St. Anne’s steep 
declivities rising at a little distance. There, not yet far 
advanced into middle age, he determined to settle Mmself 
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for good. He had abjured the town ; but he was always glad 
to receive liis old friends, and speedily made new among his 
neighbours. 

Many interesting facts might have been learnt from letters, 
passing between him and his friends, had not Sprat's and 
Clifford's scruples about the propriety of publishing composi- 
tions designed for those only to whom they were addressed, 
led them to suppress the entire correspondence. Wliether the 
letters were destroyed or only secreted, is still a curious 
question. The reverence for documents containing precious- 
information, though, in the opinion of the depositary, unsuit- 
able for publication, allows a hope that they may be lying 
concealed among old family archives either of Sprat or 
Clifford. An antiquary might be rewarded who endeavoured 
to clear up the problem. The fashion has been to bewail or 
ridicule Cowley’s resolution to retire from London, as though 
it had resulted from disappointment. He has so long occupied 
the poet’s reserved niche among the unrequited great, along 
with princes reduced to merchants, schoolmasters, or market- 
gardeners, premiers made into graziers, and court beauties 
into lady abbesses, that it would be rather perplexing to have 
to find another bard of fame for the vacant post, or a proper 
station for the late occupant, high enough, yet properly 
sequestered from the vulgar necessity of being read. As the* 
melancholy Cowley," he is always sufficiently before the eye 
of the literary public to satisfy the requisitions of his celebrity 
in his own age. He is dismissed with a well-turned iffirase, and 
people suppose they know all about him, without having to 
gauge his actual merit, in order to rank him suitably. It 
miglit be otherwise, if the conscience of the student were 
burdened with a celebrated/' a most incomparable " Mrl 
Cowley, and obliged to give reasons for adoption of the 
epithets handed down from a former generation. Yet no 
authority exists for asserting that he was a disappointed man. 
The three authentic bodies of evidence as to him are Sprat's 
Life, and Evelyn's and Pepys's invaluable Diaries. The 
Bishop says, '' his retirement suited his mind better than his 
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body;” that is, lie was happy and sickly. Evelyn and 
Pepys speak of his fame as pre-eminent; and the former* 
refers to his life with invariable respect, but nothing like 
pity. In Spence’s amusing but untrustworthy colloc[uies of 
Pope and his friends, his disappointment in love is mentioned, 
and consequent inclination to be, in each remove, “farther 
and farther from town.” A blighted lover, if he ever wer6 
that, is not identical with a soured courtier. His own poems 
and essays show no feeling that his dreams of rustic retire- 
ment had been premature. All the indications, even when 
he had quitted the Court, are of a contrary sentiment. The 
one basis of the epithet, is his application of it twice to Inm- 
self in the ' Complamt,’ a poem written simply to reproach 
the failure of the Court to reward his long fidelity, and com- 
prising no reference to a country life, on which, at least since 
the Eestoration, he had not yet entered. On this slender 
evidence he has been converted into a proverb, and a warning 
to all who happen to think the charms of a villa in the 
country exceed those of a house in town. One of his few 
extant letters, on personal matters, that to Sprat in May 
1665, has been thought to confirm the popular report of 
his dejection in his suburban retreat. Surely, the cata- 
logue of ills in this epistle was compiled in sport, and by a 
very cheerful mind. The sorrows of the amateur farmer 
over trespassing cattle, and the rest, cannot have been very 
deeply seated to disperse in a moment at the prospect of 
a ramble over the slopes of St. Anne’s HiLL 

Agricultural perplexities at all events are known not 
to have clouded his apparent serenity, or to have Mndered 
his enjoyment of local society. His ailments in his retreat 
were, as his friend lamented, physical and not mental. His 
constitution had been impaired by his sickness at Barn-Elms. 
This was succeeded, on his removal to Ghertsey, by another 
illness of some months’ duration. All warnings he appears 
to have neglected, and to have continued his usual way of life. 
Perhaps he was tempted by his new situation and prospects 
to imprudent exertions. Staying out late with his reapers he 
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lorouglit on a stoppage in tlie breast and throat. In spite of 
his medical training he treated the malady as no more than 
a cold. It was thus suffered to increase, till it resisted all 
remedies, and resulted in his death, at the age of forty-nine, 
after a fortnight’s illness. Pope’s peevish memory retained 
a story of the occasion of the death of a different com- 
plexion, and probably untrue. He declares that Cowley, 
with Sprat, then on a visit to him, went to visit a neigh- 
bour, who would not let them go till evening. The two 
friends set out, bewildered by the country lanes and the 
claret,' till they irrecoverably lost their way, and were com- 
pelled to pass the night in a ditch ; whence the poet’s cold 
and mortal disorder. We are told that the parish still talks 
of the drunken Dean Sprat.” At any rate, Sprat’s fair fame 
may be exonerated. Cowley, in the letter to Sprat, to which I 
have alluded already, speaks of a convivial country neighbour 
as ‘‘ the Dean.” Pope, or Ms informant, would be unaware of 
the nickname ; and having heard some local gossip that the 
poet died from a complaint contracted by accidental exposure 
to the night air, might suppose Sprat to have been the drunken 
Dean,” though not appointed to his deanery till 1683 . 

Whatever the precise circumstances in which the fatal 
oold was caught, its issue was bewailed as a national calamity. 
It cut short a bright career. At a selfish, frivolous Court 
it excited something like sorrow. The Court indeed owed 
Mm funeral honours ; it had spoilt an immortal poet. The 
Duke of Buckingham reared Ms monument in Poets’ Corner ; 
Sprat composed his epitaph, and Denham his elegy. Nobles 
attended his bier on its passage down the river to the 
Abbey, — 

“ Tears the river shed, 

When the sad x>oinp along its banks was 

King Charles passed on him the eulogium that “ Mr. Cowley 
had not left a better man behind him in England.” His fame 
and authority had bloomed and ripened early. He had. been 
passed over in the distribution of honours, and abused in tlte 
theatre ; yet it was assumed by aE that he had been and 
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was at the head of contemporary literature. Part of tliis 
exalted praise may he ascribed to his gentle disposition, 
which, as it prevented him generally from arrogating prece- 
dence, saved him from exposure to the worst violence of 
envy. He was rather a centre for literary men to group 
themselves round than their captain. Neither the man nor 
his works provoked attack. Though he invented new metres 
and experimented in rhythm, men, while their ear was 
caught by novelty of sound, heard no thoughts of a kind 
to offend their conservatism. Sprat declares that “his 
rough verse was his choice,' not his fault,” that he affected 
variety to divert men’s minds. It is no great merit in a 
poet to hunt after variety in this way. 'But it helps and 
explains both the subsequent neglect, and also his favour with 
liis contemporaries. He allowed no affectation, the Bishop 
tells us, in his language; that is to say, “he neither went 
before nor came after the use of the age.” He forsook the 
conversation, but never the diction, of the city and Court. 
Though Sidney’s it might be, this was not Shakespeare’s and 
Milton’s way of avoiding affectation. They discovered how 
to speak in the language of the nation, not of any section of 
it. Good society was not to them the nation as to language 
any more than as to life and manners. Tor Cowley, not 
more from the aristocratic tone then prevalent, than from 
the Puritan assumption of indifference to such things, the 
whole national taste for literature was absorbed witliin the 
narrow boundary of the Court and aristocracy. They might 
have understood a poet speaking to the whole nation, of 
‘Which they were a part; they appreciated him with far 
greater zest, and he lost few readers or admirers, because he 
addressed himself to their class habits and sentiments in 
their own everyday language. Cowley has become for us 
not equally antiquated with Waller, because mental greatness 
and want of exclusive sympathy with his party and the 
Court ‘Prevented him from reflecting their tone alone. But 
his general reflection of the fashion of his day explains his 
burning popularity then as compared with present neglect. 
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The qualities which caused Cowley to he worshipped have 
proved a bar to his posthumous fame. He had attributes 
wMch must otherwise have secured him permanent favour. 
He whom Milton, notwithstanding party hostilities, ranked 
with Spenser and Shakespeare, in the first rank of English 
poets, whom Eochester, cliief of wits and courtiers, made the 
pure gold standard to try base poetry by, whom the jealousy 
of Pope allowed to be a poet with all his faults, a seventeenth- 
century writer, lastly, whose works ran through ten editions 
in twenty years, must have had solid claims to admiration. 
He has no* pathos, and little of the largeness of conception 
fitted for the wide canvas of an epic ; his rhythm is wanting in 
subtlety and glow ; but in his verse we find ingenuity of fancy, 
depth of thought, and an astonisliing earnestness of intellectual 
fervour, coloured with passion. His variety is inexhaustible. 
As an epic poet his contemporaries admired him, though we 
cannot ; now as then his lofty rank in the neighbouring class 
of solemn didactic bards is not to be disputed. Thence he 
suddenly passes on almost to the splendour of Pindar in 
poetic narrative. His master could scarcely have improved 
on the tale of the infancy of Hercules. How he soars upwards, 
high as ever poet mounted, in his noble elegies on Crashaw,, 
Hervey, Lord Balcarres, and Vandyck; then off he flutters 
into the brisk vivacity of the ‘ Chronicle.’ Nothing is more 
Anacreontic in Anacreon than the song, still a favourite, ‘ To 
a Grasshopper,’ and that to drinking, ' Come Man of Morals,’ 
Waller has no prettier strained conceit than the verses ' On a 
Lady tiring herself,’ It would be hard to instance a freer or 
more splendid outburst of fancy than the poem 'In the chair 
made out of Eelicks of Sir Erancis Drake’s Sliip.’,- His trans- 
lations of congenial passages are elegant and spirited ; those 
from Pindar are often sometliing more. Wlaen he met witli 
suitable material, as an epistle of Horace, he coixld all but 
outdo his original. His dainty rendering of the ode to Pyrrha 
is superior to Milton’s. But perhaps the neutral territory 
between poetry and philosophy, tinted with cross lights from 
fancy and from reason, is more peculiarly Ins own. Bacon 
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sMnes oe the one side of the boundary line, Covrley on the 
other. Each catches the reflection of a ray from the opposite 
star. The ITovum Organum appears to suggest the ode ‘ To the 
Eoyal Society.’ That in its turn interprets in poetry thoughts 
•which were verse disembodied in the mind of the reformer 
of physical science. Inferior as is Cowley to Wordsworth as 
an original tliinker, he had an extraordinary and almost an 
unique faculty for inspiring his imagination •vrith grand 
plrilosoplnoal ideas not his own. He is not so much a meta- 
physical or pliilosophical poet, as the poet of science and 
philosophers. I have more than once referred to that famous 
ode ‘To the Eoyal Society.’ Men when they hear it seem to 
recognise it, though they never read it before; it rings through 
our literature. In those to Hobbes and Scarborough and 
Harvey, and in the Hymn to Light, are lines equally grand, 
though fewer. They cry shame upon our neglect. Any reader 
who is sceptical has but to study Cowley as a whole and not 
in fragments, and his conversion is certain. He may com- 
mence by despising Cowley’s contemporaries for worshipping- 
his genius ; he will end by blusliing for the modem desertion 
of the shrine. 

It is good now and then to take the muster of extinct 
literary luminaries, and require an account of their former 
brightness and present obscurity. At first we see all as through 
a haze of prejudices from time and circumstances. Gradually 
the quivering lines and bars, through wliich the mind dazzled 
by the novelty surveyed the scene, dissolve away ; we begin 
to discover that the beauties wliich our forefathers saw were 
happily not all imaginary. If a past age had been so grossly 
deceived, we might well doubt the stability of our owa. esti- 
mate of modem genius. It is reassuring, whole we feel in accord 
with our own leaders of thought, to be able to understand why 
previous generations felt in sympathy with theirs ; to perceive 
that genius is not mere fashion; that the great in their various 
degrees are always great, though not always famous. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR. 


Veey few years separate Cowley and Prior ; they are an age 
apart in the characters they played, and the temper in which 
they played them. Both were of humble extraction and rose to 
high renown. They were scholars of the same Eoyal school. 
Both were poets, and eminent poets, though of different 
degrees of distinction. Both were employed in serious public 
business, though their comparative importance was there 
reversed. Literature was for both the ladder by which they 
climbed ; and neither ever disdained its services. Yet, amidst 
a multitude of points of resemblance in circumstances, the 
general impression the two careers produce is of utter 
dissimilarity. It was not only that the men were different ; 
their periods were more different still, and emphasised their 
varying tendencies. Cowley in literary history stands, though 
on the verge, within the period when the literary profession 
was a profession of dependence on the doles of patrons, when 
men of letters solicited, and did not make a maintenance. 
Prior’s lot was cast in times when literature was beginning to 
be acknowledged as essential a constituent of social organisa- 
tion as law, physic, and divinity. The writer could not be 
dispensed with; and he exacted his wages in what coin he 
would. His commercial value had risen with his new utility. 
Literature, not in one form alone or another, but as a whole, 
was growing into a necessary vehicle of public opinion, to be 
measured by general standards, and to be employed, with its 
professors, for general public purposes. That is to say, 
Matthew Prior happened to be born one of the modems 
and not one of the ancients. 
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, Two periods may "be contiguous, yet one appear within the 
verge of ancient, the other of modern history. Even in those 
times which must be called by a common name modern, one 
epoch impresses us with a feeliag of the closest affinity and 
analogy ; we can understand the passions and point of view 
of its chief characters, and instinctively penetrate to the 
springs of their conduct ; when we survey the list of events 
occurring, it may be, but a single reign before, we grope 
about in a kind of darkness. We hear party names and party 
cries, and w^e know that the objects for which these factions 
were striving, are the same as those which roused the desires 
and regrets of our own fathers. The people which assumed 
the appellations, and strove so angrily for the privileges and 
rights, is to us altogether foreign. Thus, as we ascend in 
English history from the reign of Henry VIII. to that 
of his father, a sense of isolation in a strange land and 
people comes over us. Bosworth field, and princes smothered 
in the Tower, appear legends of the Dark Ages beside 
the Eeformers, and Hugh Latimer preaching at PauTs. 
Cross. 

We pass forward, through the reigns of Edward, Mary, 
and Elizabeth, into the epoch of the Stuarts, and start to find 
the scene again changed, though many of the actors, the 
Bacons, Cokes, Cecils, and Ealeighs may be the same. It 
is a hew departure, Wlren we compare men and things, 
the one era seems ancient, the other modern history. The 
same periods will appear modern or ancient according to 
the presence or absence throughout them of particular 
characteristics which happen for the time to be commanding 
the inq^uireris attention. In one sense, all on that side of 
Constantine is ancient, and all on this is modern history. 
In another the ecclesiastical revolution of the sixteenth 
century draws the boundary line. In a third, for England, 
the constitutional conclusions of the first half of the seven- 
teenth, make the age of the Pyms and Hampdens ours also, 
and all before it antiquity. Yet the division even then 
has not been carried far enough. The age of the Star 
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Claamber, and ex officio oatlis, of monopolies of soap, and 
compulsory kniglitlioods, scandalum magnatum, and sales of 
peerages, cropped ears, and Harrington’s Oceana, is to ns 
unnatural and alien. We know that the men of that age 
fought for the liberty which we now enjoy, and we recognise 
at a general election some of the arguments which Pym and 
Hampden first made watchwords. The private life and 
manners of the heroes of our political reformation are 
black-letter to us. They seem as unreal as the descrip- 
tions of men and women in historical novels. We cannot 
imagine a Falkland or a Strafford walking the streets of 
London, or an Aston and a Wilmot at Aldershot Camp. 
Between West-end dinner parties, and the rioting of Eoyalists 
in the Strand or Whitehall, or the debates of the Long 
Parliament, and the harangues of our modern House of 
‘Commons, yawils the same impassable gulf as between the 
dark countenances frowning from the canvases of Vandyck, 
or Lely’s beauties, and a miniature by Eoss, or the portraits 
"of Lawrence. 

It was reserved for another reign and generation to roll 
back these heavy folds of the curtain still stretched between 
us and our ancestors. The Eevolution of 1689 did not 
reform the working of our Constitution alone, it changed 
■manners. It was not achieved by the energy of one class 
exerted against another class, as had been that accomplished 
by the men of 1642. Its operations were not confined to the 
•atmosphere of high politics which the majority of a nation 
scarcely breathe. They were attained, equally, by the 
dexterity of statesmen, and by the passive resistance to 
x)ppression of the ranks which had cowered beneath the 
horrors of the Bloody Assizes. Freedom of opinion was the 
reward of ITonconformists for having detected behind the 
mask of an occasional lenity the persecutions of the High 
Commission Court, and the Corporation and Conventicle 
Acts. The great nobles had been at the head of the move- 
ment ; the masses, which followed and approved, or murmured, 
§ave the moral weight and momentum indispensable for 
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success. Feudal lords were no more ; influence, rather than 
privileges, belonged to the order. Ffever had public opinion, 
in the wide sense of the term, been appealed to more con- 
sistently or fully. When the object had been attained, and 
the succession to the throne changed, as a guarantee that 
the policy most antagonistic to the old would be carried 
out, the battle still raged. Every inch of ground had to be 
defended by the strength of half the confirmed partisans 
in the kingdom against the attacks of the other half. 

No period is so favourable to the approximation of classes, 
as one in which known and recognised chiefs have led a 
movement, but by the choice and election of the people. 
-Every feature, mental or even physical, every little peculiarity 
in manner or conduct belonging to the leaders. Whig or 
Tory, was marked. The eccentricities of caste, wliich pre- 
vail when an order, is . so separated and bound up in itself, 
that each member is sure of his position, and can, in the 
wantonness of impunity, transgress all established rules, that 
audacious trampling upon decency which the annals of 
‘Charles II.’s reign lavishly display, subsided beneath the 
inquisitorial censorship of public opinion under William and 
Anne, and the biting sarcasms of the pen. Wharton was, at 
last, decent, though as finished a profligate as ever. The 
notorious Buckhurst, of the crew of Sedley and Eochester, 
became, in the latter scenes of his life, a legitimate subject for 
gratitude and odes, under the name of the Earl of Dorset, 'the 
protector of literature. The aristocracy, as candidates for 
the popular leadership, were forced by dread of antagonists 
^ver in the field, and ready to seize on some occasion for 
decrying them, to submit themselves to the decorous rules of 
, society. They were able to remain representatives of the 
nation, on condition that they adopted the fasliions and ways 
nf tliinking with which their constituents could sympathise. 
Villiers might have still, in this generation, been the hope 
and chosen leader of the Puritans, but he must have assumed 
their demeanour to qualify himself. A reign earlier, Harley 
would not have deemed himself obliged as head of the Tories, 
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to wear the guise of a High Churchman, nor St. John to 
pretend to be a Christian. 

Much of this result had been effected by the efforts and 
vigour of the writers whom the Eevolution brought forth armed 
in all the panoply of satire and invective. From the Court 
of the Eestoration they had imbibed social ease and polish. 
The Eevolution changed the aim and the form of their efforts, 
wlule it was the means of elevating their profession. They 
ceased to amuse society by ridiculing it in comedy or bur- 
lesq^uing it in the rant of tragedies with plots laid in Asia. 
Their arms were keen satire, whether in prose or verse, 
levelled against the blemishes of prominent champions. 
They did not attack vaguely and uncertainly whole classes ; 
for the dart would often have flown wide, and liit a friend. 
The Eevolution had initiated no class-war. Its reproach, on 
the contrary, is, that its contests were mere battles of factions, 
each under leaders of the same condition and rank. Indivi- 
dual defects in the opposite chieftains were the stock-in-trade 
of authors ; to know the vulnerable points they were obliged 
to live in the same circles, and affect the same usages. Ho 
longer were they mere hirelings, scribbling savage libels in 
taverns for the eleemosynary guinea of a noble. They wrote 
as partisans, as themselves personally interested in the event 
of the struggle. They did not simply draw the outline, and 
leave their employers to embellish it with point and person- 
ality. A fee was not that for which they looked as their pay 
and reward. Every student of Swift remembers the bitter- 
ness with which he repudiated a gift of money from Harley. 
They claimed a share in the division of the booty when 
embassies and departments were to be filled up. 

If such were the duties and rank of writers in this age, 
it might naturally be anticipated that, the more fmious 
and doubtful the contention, the more magnificent would be 
the recompense to the chief agents and instruments in the 
strife, Mox'e peculiar claims would they have, who rose to 
gratify the ever ready demand, when the issue of the struggle 
of parties was as. yet uncertain. That palmy condition of 
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authors is the prominent feature in this exceptional epoch. 
Under Charles II. literature flourished. A legion of poets 
lived on the taste for dramatic exliibitions and the nauseous 
flattery of dedications, vfith which the eminent person- 
ages of the day were fed. There was a '"wits’ coffee- 
house” then, as later; and courtiers, and men of fashion, 
loved to throng the winter table, or summer balcony, where 
sat enthroned the king, John Dryden. They dined at the 
tavern with authors : they gossiped with them at the coffee- 
house ; on occasion, they adjourned in their company, from 
the long-protracted debauch to break windows and worry 
watchmen. But this familiarity had been all on one side. 
Writers, who in public were bosom companions, had found 
often the great man’s doors rigidly closed ‘ against the suitor 
for the customary acknowledgment of an adulatory inscrip- 
tion on the frontispiece of the last new poem. Suddenly, 
and to the manifest surprise of some among them, they found 
tliemselves elevated, by the novel relations of the Eevolu- 
tion, and the personal tone of parties in that period, into 
custodians of the most tremendous political engine. Cadets 
of noble families, who would, under the old state of tilings, 
have begun by being courtiers and companions of royal follies, 
now inaugurated their career with a dash at literary fame. 
Charles Montague, grandson of lord Manchester, had no 
mean title to promotion at the Court of a liberal and revolu- 
tionary monarch. He challenged and proved his claim to 
favour there, and in Parliament, by winning first the glory 
of a successful satirist. Prior, the son ot a joiner and nephew 
of. a butcher, would have been, in different circumstances, as 
much, if not, perhaps, sometliing more of a wit ; his name had, 
most undoubtedly, unless for exigencies flowing from the 
events of 1689, never been connected with a peace, which is 
one of the landmarks of politics, and with the fate of the two 
illustrious statesmen, whose real character is yet a problem. 

Prior is as consummate a representative of this phase and 
order of things as it is possible to find. Apparently he 
was not designed by nature or tastes for a professional sfcates- 
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man, as was Montague. As a witer, lie liad not genius, like 
Addison’s, to compel tlie world to accept as truths of human 
nature the humours of a special period. Yet, by tempering 
literature with politics, and politics with literature, he made 
a liigh reputation among liis contemporaries, and won lofty 
official rank. By the mere weight of the frequent repetition 
of his name, in one relation or another, in the records of the 
period when he flourished, his fame, as a diplomatist and 
poet, has descended to an age which recollects little of the 
circumstances of his negotiations, and not much more, in 
reality, of liis muse. The creation of a considerable reputa- 
tion is never without an interest of its own. No effect can 
be without a cause. Men may praise something which 
contains not a germ or spark of what is really praiseworthy ; 
they never praise by accident. Either in the object of their 
laudations, or in themselves and their circumstances, is to be 
found the explanation of the halo which surrounds some 
names. It is often necessary to recollect this in contemplat- 
ing the life of Prior. At first, the humble attendant of wits, 
and the patrons of wits ; then the college contemporary of a 
man destined to be the most powerful agent in carrying out 
the spirit of the Eevolution ; renowned for a piece of humour 
which carried the coffee-houses triumphantly over to the 
Liberal side; an active and favoured cooperator in every 
great scene of William’s foreign policy, while not less in- 
fluential in furthering it as a co-founder and luminary of the 
■Whig committee of wit, the Kit-Cat Club ; then, a seceder from 
the standard he had long followed, but not altogether, even 
now, alienated from his old companions, nor ever visited by 
them with revilings and hatred as an apostate; naturally, 
fimong his new friends, assuming the same position as among 
his former connections ; always associated with, never 
leading, any prime movement of policy; though assisting 
enemies of its spirit, still negotiating on the principles of the 
Eevolution, and not of the previous period ; a chosen com- 
panion and equal intimate of the master minds of his new 
side ; in the crisis of Ms disgrace, and tlie fall of his chiefs, 
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not condemned to a subordinate’s ignoble punislnnent, neglect 
and obscurity, but conspicuous by examinations before secret 
committees, and imprisonment by tlie Commons; lastly, 
when at length released, though excluded from the profession 
of politics, the idol, as a poet, of society — he affords, in his 
history, a complete epitome of his times. For his tastes and 
conduct he would have been a good representative of the 
old ; he is, in Ms fortunes, a better illustration of the new 
temper of the age, with its suspension of caste distinctions, 
and its appeals to tlie nation at large by arguments drawn 
from the scandal of the drawing-room, than either Montague, 
with Ms historic name and Mgh talents for finance, in an age 
when finance was government ; or Addison, with Ms exquisite 
taste, which must have, in any age, elevated its possessor above 
the masses ; or Swift, with Ms keen political perceptions, and 
constitutional exuberance of controversial venom, in an epoch 
of personal and party rivalry. 

Prior had no family claims, nor sufficiently manifest am- 
bitious propensities to excite the en^y and jealousy of the 
great houses which had effected the expulsion of the Stuarts, 
and claimed the benefit of that exploit. But, beside negative 
qualifications, the business-like tastes he possessed contributed 
materially to liis advancement. They ^vere just enough to 
hinder him from being a clog on serious hours ; they proved 
a most important accession to the utility of a companion in 
days wlien affairs of State were discussed over tokay, and 
the capacity to entertain a Queen or her waiting-women at 
the tea-table was an essential gift in a politician. Business 
and the iffeasxires of life were in that brilliantly artificial 
portion of our history curiously intermingled. The combi- 
nation in Prior’s, disposition of an inclination for pleasure 
with bureaucracy made him an efficient agent throughout 
it. The aristocracy which had expelled the old dynasty 
asserted its title to be the instrument in developing the new 
system. The sovereign no longer was the head and source of 
all political action. William and Anne had been parties to 
the conspiracy. On its success they shared in its fruits, 
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But they had been accessaries only, not the designers, con- 
federates rather than patrons. As the relative power of the 
two main factions in the State rose and fell, the monarch 
gave ill his or her adhesion to the conqueror. William natu- 
rally had been a member of the great Whig junto ; his sister- 
in-law, through life, manifested a timid but persistent bias 
to the side of the Tory and Church of England confederacy ; 
yet, with all the feehngs and tastes of their several natures 
interested and bound up with one party or the other, we find 
each, in turn, compelled to have recourse to that which had 
demonstrated its superiority for the time in the dubious 
struggle. The nation in the name of which the battle was 
being fought, which was the ultimate arbiter, did not claim 
to appoint demagogues from the masses as defenders of the 
popular standard; it selected from the limited aristocratic 
caste. The administration of affairs continued to be a 
monopoly vested in a Comt, though not dependent on the 
sovereign, and all government to be an incongruous medley 
of politics and pleasure. 

Prior’s period is enveloped in a bright confusion of 
personal love and hatred, intrigues at home and abroad^, 
national alliances cemented by -presents of strong liquors and 
champagne, liable to be dissolved and interrupted by a fire ini 
an ambassador’s house, or the abduction by a Popish Countess, 
of her Protestant son. In reading the records of the time, 
we might imagine ourselves engaged with the Court of 
Charles II. or the Orleans Pegency, till the casual mention of 
the Crisis,” or some appeal to the people against the efforts 
of an Opposition hourly gaining ground, drives home to our 
recollection the fact that we are still in the purlieus of that 
prodigy, the popular Eevolution of 1689. The powers of 
Prior were drawn out, and turned to account by the pre- 
disposing influences of the reigns of William and Anne. 
Eis wit and poetry were political weapons, when mrs 
socieU were an important part of the machinery of states- 
manship, when Ministers of State roamed about to find a bard 
to celebrate a battle, and a Lord Treasurer could win popu- 
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larity by parading liis wliite staff tlirougli a crowd of admiring 
courtiers to compliment no greater a versifier than the amiable 
and ingenious Parnell. As a diplomatist Prior was criticised 
by Sir Robert Walpole, perhaps rather harsUy ; for Walpole 
disliked men of letters who took upon themselves the style 
of politicians. It was fortunate for him that circumstances 
recjuired not so much a master-mind, as an obedient and 
industrious secretary and mouthpiece, the name 

and manners of a poet, rather than an inventive politician. 
English diplomacy was almost the creation of his age, 
and in diplomacy he found the freest scope for his abili- 
ties. The deeper and more subtle mysteries of negotiation 
were beyond him, but he was never without chiefs to whom 
the conduct of these fell, who would hardly have suffered 
him to take the initiative, had he felt the desire. William 
notoriously was his own foreign minister. The mind alone 
which had designed it could hold the threads and clues of a 
complicated net-work of plans embracing the whole of 
Europe. The peace of Utrecht again was too delicate a matter 
to be entrusted to the casual intuitions of some ingenious 
envoy; nor would the pride or the vanity of Bolingbroke 
have brooked intermeddling with the mazes of his compre- 
hensive scheme. The indifference of intellectual capacity in 
Prior’s character, rather than its many-sidedness, explains, 
not the continuity of liis employments only, but also liis 
peculiar fortune in being the point of contact for competing 
coteries. All projects of ambition and pleasure were then 
mxich more concentrated than at present, and drawn into a 
ismaller and more contracted space; but he had a peculiar 
facility and coolness of temperament, wliich connected him at 
different times with combinations the most dissimilar or even 
mutually repulsive. 

For one so prominent and active, remarkably little is to 
be learnt of what is personal to himself. The details of his 
life are but his relations to the history of his time and its 
most illustrious characters. The demand for anecdotes of a 
celebrated man’s boyhood often produces the supply. But 
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the school reminiscences of Prior are meagre. Though he 
was a contemporary at Westminster of Montague, with whom 
liis name was hereafter to he closely associated, whose powers,, 
though with the same component elements of a taste for 
poetry and for politics, were weak and strong exactly in the- 
converse proportion, the grandson of a peer and the nephew of 
the butcher and vintner were not school friends. Their ac- 
quaintance was strengthened at Cambridge, through the medium 
of another Old Westminster, Stepney, called by courtesy a 
poet, and made into one of those classics who are never read,, 
by his somewhat contemptuous admittance among Johnson’s 
famous biographies. At school Prior had been fortunate in 
his master. Dr. Busby, whose pupils have procured for him 
an honorary place in any history of English poetry. We are 
told that he distinguished liimself highly. But he was pre- 
maturely withdrawn to be apprenticed to his uncle at Charing 
Cross. To have passed through College at Westminster was 
in those days an important advantage to an ambitious youth ; 
for the “ Challenges,” a competition, now, the Minor as well 
as the Major, become a bygone memory, in which each lower 
candidate turned examiner of his rivals in his turn, were then 
a fashionable spectacle. According to the politics of the head- 
master for the time being, or the accident of political or family 
relationships to the competitors, party leaders, influential 
peers, and prelates, thronged the antique schoolroom. We 
read in Bolingbroke’s correspondence of his attendance in the 
plenitude of power and place, to encourage a friend’s cousin, 
and watch spitefully, with the old rancour of the Christ 
Church and Bentley feud, the manoeuvres of the tyrannic 
Master of Trinity inflexibly resolved, “ pro solita hunianitate 
sua,” that is, writes the indignant minister, “with all the 
good-breeding of a pedant,” on choosing the best scholars for 
Ms own college. At a later period, we liave Pulteney writing 
to his nephew Colinan with fervour and enthusiasm on the 
same subject, and expressing Ms desire to be present at the 
contest. Many boys had an entrance into public life secured 
to them by the acuteness and quickness they manifested 
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on these occasions. Prior, who had scrambled into the school 
with difficulty, had not the opportunity of signalising himself 
thus. Traditions vary as to his plans and hopes on leaving. 
There is a tale that he even served the office of tapster at his 
uncle’s house. But his talents were too useful to be lost at 
this epoch of our history ; and his ingenuity and wit appear 
to have been exactly suited for pusliing his powers into notice 
in the only way then possible. 

The Earl of Dorset, and Horace, the standard of poetry and 
of well-bred morals for the age, furnished very appropriately 
Prior’s introduction to society and fame. Lord Dorset repre- 
sents the Court of which he was the brightest ornament in its 
light and its shades. We may at once reject his protege’s 
judgment of him as a writer. The song 

“ To all you ladies now at land,’’ 

though not of the highest merit, or entitling its author to rank 
with Alexander or William III., because he could touch it up 
the night before a bloody sea-fight, is to be commended for 
neatness and gaiety. According to Prior, “the manner in 
which he wrote will hardly ever be equalled ; ” “ every one 
of his pieces is an ingot of gold, such as wrought or beaten 
thinner would shine through a whole book of any other 
author,” The adulation is excusable only from the extrava- 
gant courtesy of the age, the laudable grief of a friend writing 
to a son of his dead patron, or, lastly, a prejudice in favour of 
profligate wits. The panegyric of one member of the class 
is balanced by allusion to the forgotten lucubrations of 
another, Wilmot Earl of Eochester, as “ the other prodigies 
of the age.” As a friend, a gentleman, and a courtier, Dorset 
probably deserved the praises lavished upon his generosity 
and universal affability, though frequent gusts of passion, 
however short and speedily atoned for, and an uncontrollable 
taste for satirising, not vice, but social faults, must have 
made his temper trying, to say the least, to Ins associates. 
But a casual allusion to the gross debaucheries and mad 
follies of many years, scenes which have done most to taint 
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tlie memories of Charles II/s reign, as “ the little violences 
and mistakes of a night too gaily spent,” is terrible evidence 
of the radical corruptness of society, which could pardon 
everything, and forget everything, when the perpetrator was 
a Lord Buckhurst. His merits as a patron are less equivocal. 
He seems to have possessed that instinctive apprehension 
of the neighbourhood of genius, which often beguiles friends 
into the belief that he who can so skilfully estimate power 
in others must be himself endowed with the same species 
of capacity. Intimate relations to Waller, and Wycherley, 
Dryden, Butler, and . Prior, which, with the last three, were 
the relations of a patron, point to no common appreciation 
of intellect or ordinary keenness of discernment. To the 
gratitude of Prior he is principally indebted for the pre- 
servation of his fame and the memory of his munificence. 

They met at an annual dinner of the noblemen and gentrj* 
of St. Martin’s parish, held, according to custom, at the 
Eummer Tavern, kept by Samuel Prior. Prom wine and talk 
of love there had been a transition, usual in those days, to the 
poet of both. A discussion arose on the exact interpreta- 
tion of ^some inspired platitude in the Odes about the twin 
pleasures. One of the company happened to recollect that a 
schoolboy was in the house, the nephew of their host, whose 
memory might be fresher on these points than their own. 
Courtiers and authors were astonished at discovering 
the delicacy and quickness of perception of the destined 
vintner in their own peculiar subject. Lord Dorset at once 
recognised the lad’s genius, and charged himself “v^itli his 
maintenance at Cambridge and future advancement. The 
determination did honour to liis sagacity. The life of Prior 
is henceforth, at home, the history of coteries, which have 
made themselves niches in history ; abroad, of famous treaties, 
appealed to even now as articles of faith in the creed of 
the balance of power, and, in many of their provisions, fresh 
and lasting. At St. Jolin’s College, he soon grew into 
fame as a wit of the very first rank in the then sense 
of wit. Mathematics had scarcely as yet, notwithstanding 
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tlie world-wide reiDutation of Sir Isaac Newton, begun to 
engross the lion’s share of the interests of Cambridge. Latin 
verse composition was its primary occupation; and each tenant 
of the throne of letters in London counted it among the burdens 
of greatness to have to peruse, or pretend it, the prolix Latin- 
ity of ambitious gownsmen. Prior’s good scholarship secured 
his election as fellow of his college shortly after taking 
his degree. He became a centre of that society of which, at 
an earlier date, we discover many picturesque traces in the 
quaint biography of Matthew Eobinson. In the vacations he 
and other University men might have been found pressing 
round the upper table in the "'Wits’ Coffee-house,” or the 
famous summer balcony. There they listened reverentially to 
their chief, " proud to dip a finger and thumb into Mr. 
Dryden’s snuff-box, thinldng it enough to inspire them with 
a true genius for poetry, and make ’em write verse as fast 
as a tailor takes Ms stitches,” as a carping contemporary 
asserts. He appears to have been at least on repartee terms 
with the great man at the date of the publication of the " City 
Mouse and Country Mouse,’ apocryphal as is the anecdote, 
that the veteran shed tears of annoyance and indignation at 
the fact of “ two young men, whom he had always treated 
well, treating him so ill.” 

Never, indeed, had anything been welcomed with more 
riotous exultation and a heartier burst of applause than this 
parody of " the Hind and the Panther.’ The smartness of 
the insinuations and innuendoes so pleased and gratified the 
party-feeling, which had now drowned every other sentiment, 
as to insure it against cool and temperate criticism. Dryden 
had already, by a proud self-assertion, and, at the same time, 
by his competition, due to the narrowness of Ms circum- 
stances, with the crowed of hack-writers, roused envy and 
jealousy. Now there had arisen an additional motive for rage 
against him in his change of religion, and, in the partisan 
fear of the admirable powers of satire and criticism, which had 
worked havoc in his "Absolom and Achitophel,’ among 
Shaftesbury’s Whigs. He has been avenged upon his over- 
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praised juvenile assailants by the neglect with which posterity 
has chosen to visit their work. Such has always been the 
case with themes of ephemeral interest, and almost in pro- 
portion to their temporary popularity* The ' Two Mice ' is 
never republished, for it could have no readers, unless for its 
historical interest. The authors were at once enrolled in the 
select company of wits who were in the habit of meeting 
at The Judge’s Head, in Chancery Lane, the sign of the 
celebrated Jacob Tonson, publisher of the maltreated ' Hind 
and Panther.’ This society was the germ of the prince of 
dining clubs, the Kit-Cat, more regularly established in 1700. 
Originally it was a publisher’s dinner and conversazione, at 
which literary projects were discussed, and the first stone of 
a clever epigram laid. Gradually, as the fame of its wit and 
conviviality grew, peers and politicians of the Liberal party 
petitioned to be admitted, till at last, though preserving the 
idea of a party of guests, with Jacob Tonson for host, it grew 
into a focus of the literary and statesmanlike brilliancy of 
the Whig houses. Along with its summer expeditions to the 
Upper Plask, amid the distant wilds of Hampstead, it kept 
its conclaves at Jacob Tonson’s country house at Barn-Elms. 
There it amused itself with the proud condescension of their 
host, who thought himself the greatest man among them, in 
taking the post of their secretary, and with his pompous 
horror at the sacrilegious insolence of wild Lord Mohun, in 
breaking oJf the gilded emblem of office from the publisher’s 
own sacred chair. But all this was at a later period, when 
Prior was lamented as a deserter to the Tory camp. At 
present it was more exclusively an association of young 
authors, or genuine literary lords. 

The poet’s puns and bon-mots secured him a high place in 
this fraternity. But there was an undercurrent of prudence 
in his disposition, which made him crave some more stable 
position than that, in itself no sinecure, of a man of wit and 
fashion. The times were favourable to his ambition. By the 
political excitement the importance of authors had been dis- 
proportionately increased. The professional services of poets 
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and satirists were required to rivet national assent to the 
results whicli a comparatively minute body of prominent in- 
dividuals had achieved. All those most versed in the routine 
of public business had been servants of the defeated G-overn- 
ment, and were bound over to promote reactionary principles. 
Their place had to be supplied ; and the owners of a fluent 
pen were the natural reversioners. To his confessed surprise-. 
Prior nevertheless was at first passed over. He complained 
Avith a mixture of humour and querulousness — 

My friend Charles Montague’s preferr’d ; 

Nor would I have it long observ’d, 

That one mouse eats while t’other’s staiv’d.” 

His murmurs were hardly justifiable. Hot only had 
Montague exceptional capacity for business and eloquence, 
but Ms name and connections would give Mm a sure title to 
notice from the ruling oligarchy. Prior, however, might be 
pardoned for overlooking the fact that the immediate event, 
the publication of the satire, which led to his friend’s eleva- 
tion, was not the sole reason. He could not help remem- 
bering that the co-author, who seemed in danger of ending his 
days as a senior fellow, had contributed all the vivacity of 
the burlesque, except what merit the preface might possess. 
‘‘Did not Hallifax write ‘The Country Mouse’ with Mr. 
Pryor ? ” asked Spence once of Lord Peterborough. “ Yes,” 
said Lord Peterborough, “just as if I were in a chaise with 
Mr. Cheselden here, drawn by his fine horse, and should say. 
Lord! how finely we draw this chaise.” He fretted that 
his right to promotion was vested, but not made payable. 
His grievance was redressed through his friend Fleetwood 
Shephard, an old courtier of Charles II., to whom two amus- 
ing “ Conversation” poems are addressed. Shephard revived 
the interest of the poet’s old patron, the Earl of Dorset, in 
Ms fortunes, and Dorset procured Mm an introduction to the 
King. In, 1690, just three years after the publication of the 
‘City Mouse and Country Mouse,’ he was gazetted to the 
Secretaryship of Legation at the Hague. 

Here begins his political career. It was altogether diplo- 
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matic,‘thougli lie lield otlier offices, with nominal duties ; and 
it was almost the same in its demands upon his talents 
and political principles in the days of his Toryism and his 
Wliiggism. Fortunately for his fame the times immediately 
succeeding the Eevolution were as remarkable for their nego- 
tiations as for their wars. Then first began to be under- 
stood the doctrine of a balance of power. Formerly it had 
only existed, as a principle, in the speculations of profound 
international lawyers. The mutual fears and jealousies of 
neighbouring great states had been the substitute for it in 
the period following the condensation of the myriad of inde- 
j)endencies, which, under the feudal system, had rendered 
such a doctrine unnecessary. Practical statesmen had been 
forced to recognise it through the insolent ambition of Louis 
XIV., which made the terrors and suspicions, formerly inter- 
mittent, continuous. The comprehensive pohey of William 
of Orange gave the banded nations of Europe a chieftain and 
centre, and facilitated the adoption of measures in conformity 
with it. The negotiator recognised in the terms he was 
instructed to ask, and the conditions the ministers of hostile 
cabinets were constrained to accept, the vast and energetic mind 
of Ms King. A sentiment of veneration for the champion of 
the Whigs appears to have survived in the Secretary’s mind 
his defection to the Tories. He himself was no mere make- 
weight in these transactions. A spiteful saying of Walpole’s, 
and his reputation as a poet, have prejudiced posterity against 
xeceiving him as a statesman. For no real cause men have 
been led to conclude that he was an incapable diplomatist. 
William, and Bolingbroke, his subsequent patron, were 
not in the habit of choosing incompetent instruments. If 
there were any merit in the local labours of the embassies in 
which he was engaged, undoubtedly to the Secretary we must 
assign the praise, and not to the great Pievolution Lord who 
might happen to be the chief figure in the pageant. 

His possession of abilities for the work there can be no reason 
to question ; if his name only had been wanted to give an air 
of literary distinction to the Government, plenty of glittering 
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sinecures could have been found for him. What the ^vork 
really was, and the sort therefore of talent needed, is not 
so apparent. As William was his own foreign minister, so 
he was, and especially in Holland, all but his own diplo- 
matist. Bolingbroke imitated him in tliis respect. It would 
have been strange had it been otherwise. The rights of 
nations were much more perplexed then than now; the com- 
plications which had been growing more tortuous since the 
feudal system, were then first being mapped out. The states- 
man who had conceived the plan, and who held the chart of 
the track in his own mind, could alone embody the result in a 
treaty, Ho certain rules had as yet been established to deter- 
mine the relations of states ; the application of them was not 
the only difficulty, but the principles themselves. For envoy 
a man was required shrewd enough to comprehend the bear- 
ing of things, and not too egotistical to communicate all to his 
principal, and to obey orders implicitly. He had to be pliant 
and able to adapt himself quickly to foreign customs in an 
age not yet abounding in travelled experience. A reputation 
for cBjprit was wanted to render him acceptable in foreign 
society, and the art finally, to avail himself of all secret in- 
fluences in an age of female stratagems and finesse. The 
correspondence of Prior at a later period shows how well he 
fulfilled these multifarious conditions. 

We have not full particulars of his conduct as a negotiator 
during William’s reign. We know that he answered the 
expectations of his patron, and satisfied the King. Without 
any impeachment of his business gifts, he appears to have 
been looked upon as ornamental too, not from personal 
attractions, since we are told by a friend, that he possessed 
un visage de hois,” but for his sparkling wit. He figured, 
accordingly, on all occasions of show and pageantry. He did 
not dislike being forced to become part of a spectacle, though 
he anticipated with some shame the humble condition to 
which he would have subsequently to return. His move- 
ments were watched by all the quidnuncs at home with a 
curiosity which must have been gratifying to the nephew of 
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tlie butcher and vintner of the Rummer, and perhaps yet 
more to the fellow of St. Jolm’s. hTarcissus Luttrell, in the 
diary published in 1857 by the Oxford University Press, 
records carefully every rumour of his elevation and doings. 
From him we learn that, after having been four years at the 
Hague, attending the congress of the Anti-Gallic powers of 
the West of Europe, he was appointed secretary to tlie King 
himself. Being now regularly retained for diplomacy by 
Government, he assisted at the peace of Ryswick in 1697, 
and was selected for tlie honourable duty of bringing home 
the news to the Lords of the Regency. Bonfires and beU- 
ringing welcomed liim as though he had been a conqueror. 
The same year, as a reward for his exertions, he was gazetted 
Irish Cliief Secretary, but was speedily called upon to attend 
Bentinck Earl of Portland, William’s prime favourite, on his 
mission to Paris to exchange ratifications of the treaty. With 
the exception of the Duke of Bedford’s mission to France, in 
the last century, and that of Lord Castlemame to the Pope, in 
James the Second’s reign, this was perhaps the most sumptuous 
ever dispatched by our country. The occasion was important. 
Hot one, but a series of wars had ended. There was a 
desire also to show that England, in changing its dynasty, 
had not abdicated national splendour; to publish to all 
Europe a manifesto of insular pride and spirit. The whole 
was conducted on a scale of rude and boastful magnificence. 
The starving peasants, who thronged the highways to welcome 
the bearers of peace, were astonished at the droves of fat oxen 
imported from home, and the French capital flowed with 
English ale. The Secretary was allowed £300 for his equip- 
age on the occasion of the solemn entry into Paris; and 
the exact number of shillings thought by the Administration 
sufficient for such an official’s daily expenditure is specified by 
.the minute philosophers of London taverns and coffee-houses. 

His tact and wit recommended him to the same office 
under Portland’s successors, ViUiers Earl of Jersey, and Lord 
Manchester. With his reputation for fashion and dexterity 
of repartee, combined with real application, he was a most 
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valuable representative of England at a Court of politico- 
amatory intrigues. He seems to liave been gifted wdtli a 
coolness, or coldness of temper, wliich made him, though no 
MachiaveUi, a capital Secretary of Legation. The dignity of 
his position, as envoy of England at that special time, and a 
genuine admiration of the obstinate heroism of William's 
character, of which the object of his mission was so material 
a proof, gave an air of sincerity to his famous saying, when 
paraded before Lebrun's pictures of Louis's Flemish campaign 
at Versailles, that “the monuments of his master's actions 
were to be seen everywhere but in his own house." 

He continued to reside in France, with but two short 
intervals. One was devoted to a visit to King William at 
Loo, on matters connected with diplomacy. The other w^as 
occupied by his temporary charge, in default of work for him 
at Paris, of the Under-Secretary's portfolio in Lord Jersey's 
office. The curious in England were very inquisitive as to the 
business wliich could have gained for Prior admittance to the 
monarch's favourite retirement, and the conference has been 
considered evidence of his statesmanlike qualifications. His 
second absence from Paris was rumoured to be connected vuth 
a negotiation of marriage between himself and the dowager 
Lady Falkland. Whether there were grounds for the 
report does not appear. Prior, at all events, never succeeded 
in contracting any advantageous alliance. He was unhappy 
in his attachments. Previously he had paid his addresses, 
during the leisure of a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, to Mrs, 
Singer, subsequently the celebrated Mrs. Ptowe. From a 
Mrs. Bessie Cox, who responded more favourably, his friends 
thought him fortunate in escaping, even by the last resource 
of dying. He was soon summoned back to Paris from the 
caresses and caprices of society in London. To be employed 
at all is no disagreeable lot in life ; to be employed as was 
Prior is rare good fortune. Any one should remember what 
sort of mind and tastes his were, and ought to read a page of 
his poetry, who feels inclined to regret that a poet's life was 
frittered away in the circumlocutions of diplomacy. 
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Yet we must not underrate Prior’s Court poetry. A poet 
in office was considered indebted to the King or Ms ministers 
in so many bundles of panegyrics or condolences, just as if 
lie had been a salaried Laureate. But Prior laid his tribute 
before the throne with- a frankness and elevation of tone, 
which showed it not to be wrung unwillingly from liiin. The 
character of the King, as a general and sovereign, notwith- 
standing forbidding traits in his ordinary demeanour, might 
have inspired a less ready muse. Johnson is forced to allow, 
when speaking of the Carmen Seculare of 1699, that William 
was, in his public character, heroic, and that Prior may have 
told the truth, when he declared that, while he praised others 
out of compliance with fasliion, he lauded his king from 
inclination. The poem itself is too laborious, after the manner 
of odes generally, and especially those of his age, to be read 
with pleasure now, let alone its wearisome mimicries of 
Horace. Still it lias some fine lines, contrasting with 
William’s more complete character, as he thought it, the 
mixture of iron and clay in Eonian heroes. He proceeds in 
the vein of Drydeii : — 

“ 'With justest honour be their merits drest ; 

But be their failings too confest ; 

Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood, 

Bolling its course, designed their country’s good. 

But oft the torrent’s too impetuous speed 
Prom the low earth tore some polluting weed ; 

And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, some tincture of the man.” 

The hitmorist and inditer of clever epigrams could rise on 
occasion; yet readers may be pardoned for not searching a 
poem, and that an ode, of some five or six hundred lines, for 
a few dignified passages. Why the ' English Ballad on the 
Taking of Namur’ has not kept its popularity, it is much 
harder to explain. Perhaps, as in the ^City and Country 
Mouse,’ the labour of hunting out the parallels in the parody 
of an obsolete French poem may be the reason. At all events,, 
Prior’s verses have an admirable freshness and animation. In 
lieu of thought, there is, what is no bad substitute sometimes. 
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true zeal for his subject. There is plenty of animation if 
there is scarcely genuine poetic fire. The poem is full of 
open daylight and plain sound English. 

Prior’s change of party is a fact of history. There is no 
mystery in it which calls for explanation. He was no devotee 
of political purity, no constructor of theories of the Constitution 
and Government. The interest of his career is its representa- 
tive character. He simply pursued with more than ordinary 
success the object of a multitude of clever men of his age. 
He was not sufficiently energetic for the bar; nor could the 
son and nephew of tradesmen have gained direct admission 
to the Court. From Parliament, as a profession, he was 
excluded by the deficiencies which unfitted him for Lincoln’s 
Inn or the Temple. But he chanced to combine a taste for 
the splendour of a courtier’s life, and abilities for the desultory 
industry of bureau statesmanship. His powers, such as they 
we^e, were well attempered, and in perfect unison. Poetiy 
and patronage in his youth were • the regular and legitimate 
resource for men of education, narrow means, and social 
aspirations superior to their rank. Prior, therefore, became a 
poet, having an ear, and an especial taste for Horace, the 
hierophant of the mysteries of Court versification. Dorset 
had the honour of lighting upon him for a protege. The 
characteristics of Charles’s reign passed away. The Court, as 
a Court, no longer absorbed all the talents of the nation. 
Sedley, and Buckhurst, and Wilmot could no longer affect, 
with repute, to blaspheme. But the people, though not 
content to go on being beaten and insulted by a gang of 
young nobles, who esteemed it fashionable to play the ruj6S.an, 
retained too much of the impulse of the Eestoration to refuse 
to let them subside into secretaries of state and ambassadors. 
Their followers became politicians with their patrons; and 
Prior, without abandoning his profession of a wit, grew in 
time into a minister plenipotentiary. 

He took up politics as the natural bread-winning resource, in 
those times, of a wit and a poet. He had no sympathy with 
the fervour of either of the two religious parties. His political 

K 
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tenets were not much more clearly defined than his religious, 
though he had a practical liking for the oligarchical system 
which succeeded the expulsion of James. The attraction 
exercised upon him by some of the chief agents in that event, 
liad set him on his first literary performance, and carried 
liirn forward along the same track. His strongest sentiment 
on the side of 1689, admiration for the great qualities of 
William, was of the same personal sort. But political 
partisanship, grounded merely on personal dependence, not 
cemented by reminiscences of personal risks and trophies in 
the strife and struggles of principles, is unsteady. So it 
proved in Prior's case. Suddenly, and vdthoiit notice, we 
find him on the opposite side. His migration occurred the 
year after his election for East Grinstead, and his appoint- 
ment to the seat vacated in 1700 by Locke at the Board of 
Trade. The occasion seems to have been the motion for a 
Bill of Impeachment against the Privy Councillors, who had 
irregularly connived at William's conclusion of the Partition 
Treaty. At the same tune a future friend, destined, by tlie 
baleful lustre of his genius and ambition, to blast the dawning 
hopes of the Tories, Henry St. John, made himself remarked. 
It has been supposed that Prior records his own original 
dislike of that convention, in spite of the part he had taken 
in it, in ' The Conversation.' 

Matthew, who knew the whole intrigue, 

[N'e’er much approv’d that mystic league.” 

But as this is said in the character of a false pretender to 
intimacy with the negotiator, and the next couplet — 

“ In the vile Utrecht treaty too, 

Poor man ! he found enough to do,” 

is an attack upon the triumph of his diplomatic career, 
the contrary inference might more plausibly be drawn. 
Uncharitable critics who choose to construe his conduct 
as St John interpreted his subsequent intercourse with 
the Whig Ministry on the fall of the Tory cabinet, will 
suppose him to have been influenced now by a fear that 
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the mechanical share he himself had in the transaction as 
secretary to the King, might involve him in the criminality. 
But explanations, when we once allow the possibility of 
j)erfidy, are endless. Jealousy of his old comrade, Charles 
Montague, would be as probable as any ; only it has not 
the least basis of proof to rest upon. It is best to impute his 
secession to a mixture of motives, a little dread of the odium 
waiting upon a sinking party, long accumulating discontent 
at the slowness of promotion, a faint conviction of the im- 
propriety of unconstitutional measures in politicians who had 
expelled a sovereign on this plea, and, finally and chiefly, the 
formation of new connections. 

A vote against Somers and Montague clearly indicated 
liis intention, but he had never sufficiently pledged him- 
self as a partisan to be open now to execrations as an 
apostate. His present change was rather of masters than of 
principles. Scarcely, in the heat, if the term can be used 
of a diplomatist, of envenomed controversy, during the later 
years of Queen Anne, did Prior engage himself to prae- 
Eevolution doctrines. For a long time he seems, notwith- 
standing Pope’s assertion to the contrary, to have maintained 
his acq^uaintance and cooperation with many of the sub- 
ordinates in the party he had left. He kept the regard of 
men, Who had, like himself, taken to politics as the proper 
profession for men of intellect. Stepney, for instance, on 
liis death in 1707 , associated his two opposed schoolfellows 
in his will, beq[ueathing to Halifax books and a gold cup, to 
the other fifty guineas. We find, a year after, in the height 
of the party war, when the friends of Prior had recently been 
ejected from office by a coalition of Whigs and Liberal Tories, 
tlae ' Phaedra,’ a play by the Whig Edmund Smith, brought 
out with an epilogue by him and a prologue by Addison, 

If he had changed from motives of interest, he was rightly 
punished with a long interval of enforced leisure. He was 
repulsed in 1701 , when his new allies :were in- places in an 
application for the Keepership of the Eecords at Whitehall, 
vacant by the death of Sir Joseph Williamson. The cir- 
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cumstance is alluded to in Addison’s answer in tlie Whig 
Examiner to his criticism on Garth’s verses. It is in- 
sinuated that his bitterness against the quondam Tory, 
Godolphin, was not truly patriotic. Literature, and plots, 
and all the trivialities of a man of fashion occupied him, 
voluntarily or otherwise, for nine or ten years. Some of his 
time was given up to the foolish dissipation of the period. 
Yet he was not a notorious tavern-haunter, or a man to spend, 
like Addison, wdiole days and nights in a coffee-house. He 
preferred privacy in his pleasures, and the character of his 
wit was better suited for the meetings of a select club, or a 
ady’s drawing-room, than for the publicity of the favourite 
resorts of that age. His lodgings in Duke Street, Westmin- 
ster, were often glorified by the presence of Addison himself, 
and Swift and Steele, who all, at times, could merge the 
accidents of political hostility in the common brotherhood of 
literary genius. At some of these meetings the conspiracy of 
Isaac Bickerstaff s predictions against the astrologer Partridge^s 
peace of mind, and belief in his own existence, conceived by 
the same fiery fancy from which flashed the idea of Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag, was elaborated and embellished by the 
others, assisted by Eowe, not yet a Whig, and Yalden, a 
consistent Tory. 

Much of his leisure was passed at the houses of Lord 
Dorset, Fleetwood Shephard, near Stamford, and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, at Euston. Part he spent in his rooms at St. J ohn’s, 
where, no doubt, he was duly admired as a great iDolitician 
and London wit. Still, with all these varied sources of 
interest, the late diplomatist repined at being without 
employment. He kept his Oommissionership of Trade, 
having been confirmed in it on the accession of Anne ; but 
he made it all but a sinecure. Besides, he was subject 
to chronic apprehensions of poverty, though, according to 
friendly testimony, totally devoid of the prudent habits by 
which it might have been avoided. Bather later, responding 
to an invitation to Euston, he complains, that ‘‘he does not 
perceive that his fortune does any way intend to lessen his 
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liberty,” and commissions Hanmer to get liim, not only “ a 
pretty nag,” but also any available “Welch -widow, with 
a good jointure.” The narrowness of his circumstances, at 
the same period, appears to have made him hesitate about 
declining an offer of the secretaryship to the Bishop of 
Winchester, with a kind of general agency to the estates 
of the see. He had weighed the matter in his own 
mind, and was decided against acceptance as much by a 
discovery that the income was less than what report made it, 
as by a fear of compromising his prospects with a Liberal 
Tory ministry. He expresses himself vexed at the rumour 
that he was to “ set up High Church, and cut down all the 
bishop’s woods into fagots to burn dissenters.” 

The first cabinet of Queen Anne’s reign had been formed 
on Tory principles. Though many subjects had been turned 
into open questions to let in the new partisans of the Duke 
of Marlborough discontented with the regular Tories, it had 
preserved enough of its original character to allow the ex-envoy 
to hope for a fresh mission. The successes of Marlborough 
left no scope for abilities so peculiarly adapted as were Prior’s 
for the atmosphere of the Paris and Versailles of Louis XIV.’s 
reign. On the rupture among the Tories, he attached himself 
more and more to the section of Harley and St. John, less 
from any especial devotion to their principles, than from the 
courtesies of which these leaders were prudently profuse to all 
men of letters. The death of Dorset in 1706, and of Stepney 
in 1707, left their friend more at liberty to follow his own bent. 
He was not ordinarily inclined to exult passionately in the 
triumph of his friends or the fall of his opponents ; so we 
must not expect songs of victory on the virtual defeat of the 
prosecutors of Dr. Sacheverell. But for a moment, he • let 
himself be borne away by the violence of his associates, and 
was one of those Tories who sympathised with the wrath of 
the October Club at the lenity displayed to their foes by 
Harley. When the Examiner was set up by St. John, 
who at first conducted it, Prior was enrolled among the con- 
tributors, and signalised his accession by a contemptuous 
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critique of Dr. Garth's verses to GodolpMn on the loss of his 
white staff*. 

The genius of Prior was brought to hear upon the most 
vulnerable points in the enemy’s ranks by his editor, a very 
complete master of all the artillery of political literature. 
Notwithstanding the poet’s zealous cooperation in the earlier 
numbers of the Examiner, the kind of warfare does not 
appear to have altogether suited his capacity. We miss in 
Addison’s answer the grace and neatness of the Spectator. 
Addison was not better adapted for a hand-to-hand combat 
in letters than in Parliament. His satire is obscure, and 
the virulence clumsy. Prior himself had equal deficiencies of 
a different description. He was open to attack himself, and 
was too self-conscious to take up those positions from 
which alone, in such conflicts, at some risk of personal 
exposure, any mortal injury can be done to the adverse side. 
He could point and wing a javelin, not “ the sort of sledge- 
hammer retort ” which Swift, with scarce an effort, would heave 
at ancient friend and present foe. But he had his aptitudes 
too, and they fitted the period. In the intervals of the 
‘‘dreams of cockets, and dockets, and drawbacks, and jar- 
gon,” by which, as a Commissioner, he declared himself 
to be haunted, he dressed smart sarcasms, organised clubs, 
and did much of the w^ork of a Whip among the polite and 
fashionable adherents of Ms two chiefs. It was an age of 
epigrams. Society wus a more important element in the life 
especially of politicians and authors than now. Newspapers 
had not yet begun to report faithfully the heaviest and the 
longest speeches for future reference, so that oratory, to be 
remembered, had to be terse and pointed, rather than elaborate 
and argumentative. The author had no large reading public 
at his beck and call. Even in the upper classes, books were 
not a necessary. A bon-mot, on the other hand, travelled 
with the swiftness of every sedan chair, and made its inventor 
famous where he most desired to shine. The example of 
France, even the prevalence of the French language, encou- 
raged this taste. The sharpness of political contests, and 
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the fusion of a man’s political and social life, rendered the 
class of literary ability which can embalm a party cry or 
invective in a stanza invaluable. 

Prior’s powers as a wit were employed by his party, till 
the policy of its leaders created fresh scope for his services in 
diplomacy. Peace with France had been, since the Pievolu- 
tion, a rooted sentiment of the Tory party ; and the recent 
Whiggism of , Marlborough, the only born general England 
possessed, rendered negotiations, in the judgment of a hostile 
cabinet, inevitable. The nation, however, could not bear 
the thought of resigning the fruits of an incomparable series 
of victories, even while it murmured at the expenditure 
of which they were the result. The equipment of a formal 
embassy on a contingency was too perilous an enterprise 
for an unstable cabinet. Prior received in 1711 a, secret 
commission to prepare the way. Unluckily the whole trans- 
action was bruited abroad through his detention on his return 
from Paris in company with Mesnager and Gaultier by tlie 
of&cious patriotism of some provincial politicians. We can 
imagine how the city of Canterbury, or Deal, which other 
accounts represent as the scene of the incident, would triumph 
at the capture at last of the celebrated Mr. Matthew Prior, 
so long a suspected character, in the company of a notorious 
French Abbe. Occasion for invectives as noisy against a 
Tory and Popish Government would be furnished by the order 
in Council for their release. The ' Ifew Journey to Paris," by 
the Sieur de Baudrier, was composed by Swift in ridicule 
of the monstrous reports to which the clandestine expedition 
gave rise. The quiet demureness of the satire is excellent, 
as is the picture of the airs of the pretended narrator, wliom 
we discover from internal evidence to have been the English 
envoy’s prying valet. The incident had, at all events, the 
efiect of habituating the country to the idea of peace, and it 
precipitated the preliminaries. 

Next to St. John, Prior was the most active and conspicuous 
personage throughout these negotiations. At his house in 
Duke Street the managers of the preliminaries met; and he 
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signed the articles along with the Privy Councillors. Often, 
after the business of the day was over, did the aspiring 
Secretary of State resort to these same lodgings in quest of 
“ cold bladebone of mutton at the hour of midnight, despatched 
after the drudgery of office, with much talk,” and that, often, 
we may suspect, not of the gravest or most statesmanlike cha- 
racter. The poet was named Ambassador Extraordinary, to act 
at Utrecht with the Eesident, Lord Strafford ; but the indigna- 
tion of the latter justified Swift's apprehensions, and hindered 
the ratification of the nomination. He was consoled by being 
selected to attend his chief and comrade, the ‘‘all-accom- 
plished” Secretary of State, to Paris, where he participated 
in the glory of a deliverer of a harassed nation from an in- 
ternecine war. On his own account he was acceptable to 
Louis, who doubtless had never heard of his advice how 
without peril to earn the laurels of a martial king : — 

Are not Boileau and Corneille paid 
For panegyric writing ? 

They know how heroes may be made 
"Without the help of fighting.” 

Voltaire, indeed, remarks in his ‘ Lettres sur les Anglais ’ that 
down to the time of the poet's last visit to Prance, Paris was 
not aware that he had ever written verses of any kind. It is, 
however, hard to reconcile this statement with facts. 

The correspondence with Bolingbroke, on the return of the 
latter to England, throws light upon Prior's character in this 
the most exalted scene of his career. He was not a great 
master of the art of letter-writing, but neither were his 
immediate coevals. Queen Anne'’s reign was that also of 
epigrams ; the next two reigns lost this secret ; we find a blunt- 
ness even in Pulteney's bon-mots ; they excelled in epistles. 
Howhere can be discovered more exquisite models of this 
branch of literature than in the correspondence of Pope, and of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, both, though contemporaries of 
Prior in a literal sense, belonging more properly to the era 
of the Georges, of Gray, and Horace Walpole. The letters of 
the famous men of Anne's reign, of Swift himself often, of 
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Bolingbroke, and Prior usually, are stiff and spoilt by classical 
quotations, and stilted attempts now and then at smartness. 
Their epigrams and sayings are pointed and as happy as can 
be. The distinction is due to the varying influence of the 
social element in the two epochs, and to the different objects 
which called out and developed it. A good epigram is, 
in its own way, as certain evidence of the prominence 
of the social features in an age as a picturesque style in 
letter- writing. Its neatness and pungency require a liighly 
educated audience. That is not enough by itself. The 
audience must be composed of persons living so familiarly 
together as at once and simultaneously to catch the intention 
of an insinuation. A perfect epigramatic style implies, as 
precedent to its formation, large enough an audience and 
eager enough an interest in its neighbours’ concerns, to reward 
the pains of the wit. Such was the age of Marlborough, 
Addison, Wliarton, and Bolingbroke. Politics had become 
sport and excitement for a number of leaders of society, 
plotters in drawing-rooms as well as in cabinets. The 
interests with which they coquetted were national ; the heart 
of a whole people and the life of ministries were the strings 
on wliich they played. But too many instruments and agents 
were required by the demands of national and party entei'- 
prises, to be compatible with perfect social freedom. The 
entire reciprocity of sympathy and even prejudices, a sense 
that the relations of writer and reader are settled once for 
all, whether they be those of mutual equality, or the reverse, 
and that rank and position are recognised and fixed, all 
necessary conditions of epistolary ease, were wanting, for 
example, between the tradesman’s son and the heir of the 
St. Johns. Hence, in the letters of Prior to Bolingbroke 
there is an appearance of effort in the familiarity. Only 
when he gossips of common acquaintances does this vanish. 

Otherwise, they are curious records of the business of the 
representative of a powerful nation. They throw much 
light on the real functions of a plenipotentiary in that 
age, if not in others, during the negotiations for a great 
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European peace. The proofs of the dependence - of the 
Minister at Paris on instructions from home on every single 
point, however trivial, diminish our wonder at the elevation 
of Prior to so important a station. With two short intervals, 
when Bolingbroke and the Duke of Shrewsbury were at 
Paris, he was in full charge. On the departure of the 
Duke he assumed the public character of ambassador ; ne\'er- 
theless, his correspondence with the Secretary of State is 
filled throughout the entire period with details of petty 
vexations, little triumphs, and little duties. The letters 
chiefly refer to events subsequent to liis visit to England in 
October 1712. We hear incidentally about that visit, that 
stocks rose on his arrival. He went up to Cambridge to 
display the plenipotentiary to his wondering brother-fellows. 
The Master of St. John’s, to show he at least was not dazzled, 
let the great man stand before his elbow-chair. Prior, in half- 
feigned indignation, indited an epigram to the effect that the 
dignitary should not have his interest for a bishopric. 

He returned to Erance, to be harassed with a legion of 
petty perplexities. His complaints that his salary was 
always in arrear, and trouble at the ambiguity of his position, 
as envoy with full powers at one time, and at another, as 
during Shrewsbury’s residence in Paris, without a definite 
name, though with a public commission, are distressing. 
Accompanying nearly every official despatch to the Secretary 
of State, is an epistle from “ Matt to Harry,” detailing liis 
embarrassment from want of equipages. hTow and then he 
affects to despise the parade of a public entry into Paris, 
except for the honour of England and the Queen’s com- 
mission. In March his murmurs are answered by Lord 
Dartmouth, the Secretary of State for Prance, with a reproof 
of his, craving to be part of the spectacle on the entry 
of the Duke of Shrewsbury. He had been allowed a sum of 
money for equipage when only secretary to the Earl of 
Portland, at the peace of Eyswick; he is , now censured for 
supposing his commission gives him any representath'c 
character, and informed that he need only assist at the 
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ceremonial as a private gentleman. '' Did I ever desii‘e to "be 
a lion in Arabia/’ be cries to St. John, in a burst of hurt 
pride, any more than to be an Ambassador at Paris ? ” His 
friend ''Harry/’ who to every disappointed applicant for 
Government patronage always returned expressions of com- 
miseration and readiness to aid, were it not for the senior 
partner in the ministerial firm, had often reiterated, "My 
friendship, dear Matt, shall never fail thee; employ it all, 
and continue to love Bolingbroke.” Now, he advised him not 
to ask for such things, but to get them on credit. Matthew 
did this to his cost, finding, on the fall of his chief, that he 
was held personally liable. In April 1713, however, the old 
querulousness again breaks out. " Those people, you know,” 
he writes, "wdio are curious and impertinent enough upon 
such heads, begin to question me so closely that I sometimes 
wish I knew how to turn the discourse.” In July, he 
feelingly comj)lains, that " if he be left plenipotentiary, he 
must have a house and a parson.” His troubles were con- 
siderably lessened in September, for his friend had now' 
become Secretary of State for the half of Europe in which 
France was included. The envoy seems to have been told, in 
St. John’s magnificent way, to order all he wanted; for he 
bemoans, with manifest vanity, the necessity of keeping " ten 
horses in his stables, and knaves in proportion.” We know 
that no part of all this splendour was as yet paid for, even 
the salaries of the State messengers being in arrears. 

His public business consisted mainly in learning and trans- 
mitting the propositions of the French Ministry, not in disput- 
ing or discussing them. His less mechanical duties, beyond the 
subjects of constant meditation with which his unsatisfied 
wants in the way of services of plate, Eoyal portraits, and 
coaches supplied him, concerned the maintenance of the 
national glory by hospitality to foreigners and Englishmen, 
the transaction of Bolingbroke’s private business at the French 
Court, and the provision of truffles for the Queen’s kitchen. 
The last care is prolific of Ministerial despatches. The 
history of the truffles was this: Mme. de Tencin had sent 
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some to the Secretary of State through the agency of Prior. 
St. John, knowing the Queen’s taste, loyally transferred them 
to the royal cook in the plenipotentiary’s name, following up 
the event by the grave announcement : ''the Queen liked them, 
wished them marlre within ; T give you the hint.” Hence more 
truffles, and fervent thanks from Paris for "the hint as to 
the marlre in truffles ; non sunt contemnenda quasi parva sine 
quibus magna constare non possunt.” Prior recompensed 
his friend’s kind offices in the propitiation of the royal palate 
by undertaking the apportionment of St. J ohn’s gifts among 
his fair or political allies in Prance. There is much corres- 
pondence on the important subject. One consignment was 
composed of honey- water, sack, and " eaii de Barbade,” and 
several liigh dames had, it appears, equal claims in the 
" Nectareous liquor eaii de Barbade,” known to us under a 
less recondite name. "I protest,” writes St. John, "I contri- 
buted to make the partition of Europe without being so much 
at a loss as I should be how to make that of this cargo ! ” 

But a blight was about to fall upon all his political 
prospects. Harley and St. John had quarrelled; and the 
hopes of foes and fears of friends rose to a tremendous 
height. Prior had often vaunted his preference of "some 
small establishment at home ” to all his ministerial grandeur, 
and indulged in affected regrets for the modest poverty of 
Duke Street. Still the Queen’s illness, in January 1714, 
had struck him with a panic, and induced the trite but well- 
founded foreboding, "if the prospect be dreadful to the masters 
of Mortimer Castle, Hinton St. George, Stanton Harcourt, and 
Bucklebury, what must it be to friend Matt 1 ” No sooner 
had the immediate danger disappeared, than in the very next 
month came the terrible rumour of a schism in the Tory 
party. "We have reports here,” he says, on March 3, 1714, 
"that frighten me all day, and keep me awake all night.” 
They compelled him " to put his mind into 10,000 postures, 
as the caprice of every man that comes from the enchanted 
island requires.” Again, renouncing his old longings for 
a lowly refuge, he encourages himself and his chief to 
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determine to make their retreat, respectively, to Biicklehnry 
and St. John’s, as late as possible.” Then he urges upon 
the Secretary, that, “though it may look like a bagatelle 
what is to become of a philosopher, when that philosopher is 
Queen’s plenipotentiary and on such an occasion, and friend 
of one of the greatest men in England, one of the finest heads 
in Europe,” it is unbecoming he should be left to the osten- 
tatious patronage of a Frenchman, de Torcy, wdio had offered 
to remind “ Eobin and Harry ” of his claims. He disdains 
the Baden legation, and even the Commissionership of Trade, 
“ having been put above liimself, and not liking to return to 
himself.” In a little wliile he would gladly have com- 
pounded for the poorest official asylum. In vain had 
'St. John assured liim that there would be no Tory schism, 
and reiterated that, “ though he laugh at the knave and the 
fool who is advanced, he wiU never go about to disturb the 
only Administration he ever liked, the only cause he can ever 
like.” In vain did Prior urge the scandal of open quarrels 
between his masters at Wliitehall, and bemoan his own ruin 
as involved in theirs; “Am I to go to Fontainebleau? Am 
I to come home ? Am I to hang myself? From the present 
prospect of things, the latter begins to look most eligible.” 
The rupture was to be ; St. John was to snatch the crown of 
victory from his rival Harley’s hands, and find it turn in his 
own into a mere bunch of withered weeds. 

Witliin a month aE the fears of the party were realised, its 
councils convulsed by an internal revolution, and the Queen 
dead. Prior lingered in Paris till March in the next year, in a 
sort of amphibious condition, between an ambassador and a 
political refugee, vexed by debts contracted to support the 
dignity of his station, and watched by his own countrymen as, 
perhaps, now already intriguing with the Pretender. It was a 
sad reverse, after he had gaily congratulated himself and the 
Ministry on St. John’s “beautiful daughter, the peace,” to 
be looked upon as a traitor for the very treaty wffiich he had 
proposed should be depicted on medals, impersonated, and 
enthroned in a triumphal car, as “ Pax missa per orbem.” 
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lit last lie was relieved from Ms official pillory, by the 
arrival of Lord Stair as Ms successor, and the tardy payment 
of Ms debts, not the less tardy that Lord Halifax, his old 
schoolfellow, who still called himself his friend, was King 
George’s First Commissioner of the Treasury. 

Ko bells were rung or bonfires lighted, on tMs occasion, on 
Ms arrival at Whitehall ; but men’s eyes were not the less 
fixed upon him with eager expectation. Though never 
upbraided for treachery his political career had scarcely given 
evidence of any rigidity of principle. His partisanship had 
seemed the result rather of personal connections and friend- 
ships than of conviction. His disposition was unenthusiastic, 
and Ms intimates appear to have considered him, though 
careless, selfish. Enemies could not be blamed for hoping 
to intimidate or corrupt such a character. They adopted 
measures to suit both alternatives, committing Mm to the loose 
custody of a messenger in his own house, and inviting him 
to dinner at the mansion of Walpole. The most a^Dpalling 
evidence of the common opinion, even among his friends, 
as to Ms weakness of will, or bad faith, was that conveyed in 
the flight of Bolingbroke the night on wMch the news 
of this certainly most suspicious entertainment reached 
him. Happily there are strong reasons for believing that 
Bolingbroke’s terror was groundless. Prior, if he had really 
led the Whigs to hope anything from his confessions, pre- 
tended readiness to turn king’s evidence only to concentrate on 
himself exclusively their expectations of startling disclosures. 
He may have calculated that, if the confidant of the late 
cabinet in all the inmost mysteries of negotiation should, 
Avhen divulging all he knew, be found to have revealed no 
iflan bordering upon treason, the party would be cleared of 
criminality in the eyes of the nation. The details of the rage 
of the Whigs on discovering the trick played upon them, as 
furnished by the pen of the poet himself, are amusing and 
piq^uant. ^They vented their wrath on the author of the failure 
of the mighty secret committee, by voting him the honour of an 
impeachment. For a second-rate poet and diplomatist this 
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ought to have appeared the acme of his career. He liimself v^as . 
not content with such glory. Though he never was in any 
fear for his life, notwithstanding his own account of the origin 
of his deafness, that “ he had not thought of taking care of 
his ears, while not sure of his head ” the wreck of his career as 
a politician, and the cloud under which he lay, seem to have 
weighed upon his spirits. 

He remained under surveillance over two years, being dis- 
charged shortly after the passing of the Act of Grace in 1717, 
from which, however, he was excepted by name. At first he 
had attempted to make light of his misfortunes, and to give 
himself to poetry ; the clever but unsystematic ' Alma ' was 
the production of this period; but the permanence of his 
equivocal position, aggravated by a constitutional cough, 
produced great dejection. In October 1716, he writes to 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, his steady friend, and too moderate 
a Tory to have been dangerously implicated in the plots 
of his brother Ministers : — I have been for the last two 
years a stranger to health and pleasure;'' and, in No- 
vember of the same year, ''Melancholy I can't help indulg- 
ing even to stupidity." He had never been a sufficiently 
bold or earnest politician to be properly impressed with the 
grandeur of acting the martyr to his maintenance of the tenets 
of the October Club, so long as the dignity interfered with 
his personal comfort. His circumstances, besides, were bad, 
most of his small savings from official salaries having been 
swept away in 1711 in the failure of Stratford's bank. He 
was forced to meditate a sale of Ms house and effects. His 
friends, on hearing of Ms necessities, exerted themselves 
nobly. They were a numerous body. The correspondence 
with Bolingbroke was never renewed. In that dark suspicious 
mind, an impression once planted imfavourable to a friend 
grew till it overshadowed all reminiscences of ancient kind- 
ness. His rage against the memory of Pope exemplified 
later his temperament. He always recollected, with resent- 
ment, that the fear of Prior’s disclosures was the immediate 
cause of his own rash and ill-judged flight. The closeness 
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oi the relations between Prior and Lord Harley, Ms old riyaPs 
son, kept his anger fresh. Swift and Pope might remain on 
a friendly footing with the house of Oxford, yet be his friends ; 
but the poet-diplomatist was now become its attached and 
regular retainer. With the bulk of the party, however. Whig 
persecution was accepted as convincing testimony to the 
constant good faith, as well of Prior as of the Harleys. The 
halo of an impeachment blinded it to all old shortcomings. 

Instead of a testimonial, which would now be the course, 
an edition of his poems by subscription was proposed by Lewis 
and Arbuthnot, and strenuously furthered by Swift, Pope, and 
Gay. ITo advertisements,” writes the first mentioned,'" are to 
be published, and the whole affair will be managed in a manner 
the least shocking to the dignity of a plenipotentiary.” In 
addition to the ' Alma,’ the collection contained another new 
work, the fruit also of his detention. ' Solomon ’ was his 
chief pride and boast, but, notwithstanding Cowper’s appro- 
bation, and some few stately passages, is an attempt wholly 
outside his powders. The poem is an experiment at embody- 
ing Proverbs and Ecclesiastes in a romance, embellished with 
lively scenes and highly-wrought descriptions of banq[uets 
so complete, that 

“ Not e’en the Phoenix scaped.” 

The design wants method ; but more radical defects are that 
the bard had no heart in what he portrayed, and, perhaps, little 
comprehension of the grandeur of the sentiments he aspired 
to versify. The enterprise is said to have been undertaken 
in rivalry as much of the fresher laurels of Pope as of 
Cowley and his 'Davideis.’ Consequently he petulantly 
rejected Pope’s preference of the Hudibrastic 'Alma.’ Pope 
judged rightly ; he also pi*aised discreetly : — 

“ Our friend Dan Prior told, you know, 

A tale extremely ^ propos.” 

Even the jealous author could sometimes criticise impartially 
and in the same spirit, the child of his matured abilities — 

“ Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme 
Was much too grave to be sublime.” 
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The edition produced £4,000, which, with the addition of 
the same sum lent by Lord Harley, in whom the estate, 
subject to the poet’s life interest, was vested, purchased 
Downe Hall, a pretty and pleasant seat in the west of Essex, 
which had ancient associations with the de Veres, He did 
not spend much of his leisure there. He divided his time 
thenceforward till his death chiefly between the little house 
close to the noise of the Court of Eeq[uests,” the mansion of 
Lords Harley and Bathurst, and St. John’s College. Though 
making over the emoluments generously to a deprived fellow, 
the learned Baker, he had steadily refused to resign his 
fellowship in the height of his fortunes. He was in the habit 
of replying to the railleries of friends on his collegiate pluraity 
that it would procm'e him bread and cheese at the last.” 
The event justified his prudence. 

The Brothers still met occasionally, and he with them. 
But clouded with thoughts of the faded past, the society pined 
and at length died out. Prior did not keep up his friendship 
with the more professed political followers of St. John, such 
as Wyndham ; but a close intimacy subsisted between him, 
and not only Hanmer, a type of the Hanoverian Tories, 
whose Conservatism included acquiescence in the P^evolu- 
tion, as unfait accompli, but even, though subsequently their 
affection waned, plotting Bishop Atterbury, If at his death 
St. John affected regretful surprise that he should have been 
abandoned by his wealthy patrons to comparative poverty, 
the remark was rather a sneer at the Harleys than the expres- 
sion of a literal fact as to Prior. There can be no question 
that he enjoyed ’a very fair amount of comfort at this period 
of his life. It certainly approached what he had MmseK 
often represented to his friends as his ideal of happiness, 
nevertheless, we can detect, in his correspondence, the 
shadow of a lingering hope that he might once more be 
floated into political consideration, not through any exertions 
of his own, or even the agency of the Tory party, but in 
the train of Lord Oxford. The South Sea Bubble so marred 
the credit of the Whig Ministers that a vague expectation 

I* 
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arose of the late Lord Treasurer’s restoration to his old 
authority. Prior reckoned upon a share in his patron’s 
prosperity, though not entertaining the same opinion as the 
public of that statesman’s character. He disbelieved the 
popular explanation of all Lord Oxford’s conduct as ruled by 
the laws of a profound cunning. The apparent caution and 
astuteness he knew to be nothing but dilatoriness and inde- 
cision. At all events, the crisis passed by, and the supposed 
sagacity had no opportunity of being again found out. 

Prior’s regrets and longings, his querulousness at straitened 
means, and determination to enjoy to the full the pleasures 
within his reach, lasted till his death, which occurred shortly 
after this final disappointment. He left behind him the brief 
memory of a very everyday character, most remarkable for 
its contrast with the grandeur of the scenes in which he had 
fignired as a principal agent. Both parties in turn trusted 
liim as an active ally. He was the favourite, as a negotiator, 
of two sovereigns, one his own, the other an enemy. Not- 
withstanding tliis, he was no statesman. In the so-called 
golden age of our literature he ranked among eminent poets ; 
he was confessedly the first to introduce that more polished 
rhythm, which Pope’s ' Eape of the Lock ’ displays in its highest 
perfection ; Pope, who disliked him for his quarrel with St. 
John, placed him along with Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
Hryden, among the eight authorities for poetical language” ; 
he was vindicated fiercely by the moral, devout, and natural 
Cowper, from Johnson’s '"rusty fusty” remarks on Henry and 
Emma; and he had the honour to furnish large stores of 
quotations to the tenacious memory of Scott ; yet his claims 
to lofty poetic fame have been disallowed by the popular 
judgment of posterity, and his neatest love-odes are totally 
neglected. Without thought or passion, no writer can long 
keep his rank among poets ; and Prior had neither. He was 
more regularly engaged in politics than Swift; some of his 
bon-mots, Hazlitt says, are the best that are recorded ; but 
who would dream of -comparing him with the author of the 
Drapier’s Letters and Gulliver as a politician, or even as a 
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witl In the unique social epoch of Queen Anne’s reign, 
he occupies no place apart, no individual position among 
the many luminaries with whom he familiarly consorted. 
Scarcely an idea has been handed down to us of his de- 
meanour and general appearance. He did, said, and wrote 
many tilings which are remembered ; he himself is not. A 
nation did not mourn for liim as for Cowley ; and the grief of 
Ms other old friends was as well under control as Atter- 
bury’s, who was content to be kept away from Ms funeral by 
a cold. He had to remind posterity by a bequest for a 
sumptuous monument in the Abbey who he was, and what 
he had been. 
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independence , of the -vicissitudes of the struggle itself, do we 
detect the national pertinacity of adherence to a deliberate 
decision. The interval is given up to a chaos of drawing-room 
schemes, back-stairs plots, and the intrigues of club-com- 
mittees. We feel, with a certain fascination in the discovery, 
that the State is, after all, not an abstraction, but a concourse 
of living beings, moved by the same impulses, and susceptible 
of the same vexations and pleasures. Posterity is admitted 
further behind the scene than at other times; and more of 
specific character appears in the prominent agents than can 
usually be perceived in the instruments of a nation’s will. 
Above all, these servants of a national policy did not pass 
away with the measures they shaped. Pound one of them, 
the master-spirit of an Administration once, gathered subse- 
quently all the strength of Opposition. His influence we trace 
in each more important act of the close of the Queen’s reign. 
He, by fashioning the most shining of political and literary so- 
cieties, when out of power, and half an outlaw, has brought both 
politics and society within the verge of the same sympathies. 

Violent partisanship ran in Henry St. John’s blood. His 
ancestors, when they came forward, chose no safe or moderate 
course, and delighted in extremes. The grandeur of the family 
dated back from the marriage of a scion of the powerful Saxon 
family of Port, settled at Basing, with the heiress of the 
Norman St. Johns. It had never been obscured since the days 
of the Conquest, though, till the seventeenth century, chiefly 
conspicuous in the details of county liistory. During all that 
century, and far into the following one, it was in the van of 
all political movements. Henry St. John could count in the 
male line among his near relatives the Earls of Bolingbroke 
of the Parliament, and the chivah'ous Viscount Grandison of 
Clarendon’s History, one of the first victims of Charles’s 
cause. Through females, he was grandson of the gloomy 
Chief Justice of the Commonwealth and nephew of the 
High Church and Tory Earl of Nottingham. He himself was 
destined to run the gauntlet of principles seemingly contradic- 
tory, and to illustrate in his own life the extreme conclusions 
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of the most adverse political factions of the preceding age. 
Tradition tells of the splendour of the old house at Battersea, 
the gift of Charles I. to Viscount Grandison, vith its forty 
rooms on one floor, the cedar parlour, still existing, Trhere 
Pope loved to compose, and the terrace overlooking the 
Thames, so often paced hj the statesman and the poet, only 
in death estranged. There he was horn. In his boyhood he 
witnessed an unfortunate contrast of strict theoretical prin- 
ciples with the example of a lax private morality. The 
sternest moral discipline was maintained by the old Puritan, 
his grandfather, throughout the household, even to his death 
in 1708. Abroad, a libertine father made a jest of all 
political and religious sincerity. It was the worst possible 
training for one whose versatility of character disposed him to 
mimic tenets, and to indulge every way^vard gust of passion. 

His school-days at Eton, where he had Walpole for a con- 
temporary, foreshadowed that strenuous idleness, that petty 
ambition of supremacy in licentiousness and genius, which 
distorted into sometliing at once grotesque and picturesque, 
repulsive and attractive, the whole course of Ms life. It 
is easy to see in the boy a historical Virian Grey, leader 
of the school and terror of masters, already preparing the 
minds of his friends to expect the statesman* He continued 
Ms education at Christ Church. Under the rule of Dean 
Aldrich, famous for port and music, arcMtecture and logic, 

Priest of Bacchus,” as WMgs styled Mm, ‘‘ Champion of the 
Church,” as Tories, a more than modern licence was allowed 
to students of noble families. St. John possessed the 
perilously happy constitution, both of mind and body, which 
enabled and tempted Mm, like ALcibiades, to enter into 
excesses, wMch must have else quickly degraded him to 
the condition of one of his future partisans of the October 
Club. His model was Wilmot, the fantastic friend and rival 
of Charles II., whose genius had a spontaneous bouquet, 
wMch has, in evaporation, left behind it nothing but a 
deposit of vapid immorality. In emulation of the Court 
wits, he became a poet, as poets were then. Various very 
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metclied compositions are ascribed to liis mnse, too weak 
and poor, witli a few exceptions, even for Dodsley's Collec- 
tions. He liad already propitiated the favour of Dryden with 
eulogistic verses on his Virgil, and been admitted to the 
vinous conclaves over wliich the poet presided. In him all 
this licence was not a mere result of youth, but an indication 
of incurable restlessness of organisation. The manners of his 
family had not implanted in him any fixed principles. The 
manners of the time were not likely to supply the defect of 
education. Of all men he was the most incapable of supply- 
ing it for himself. Higher capacity and abilities the world has 
rarely seen. There was nothing for which they were not 
j)repared. They w^ere tools of the finest temper, but wanting 
a soul to guide them. He had not enough conscientious 
patience to conceive and maintain a code of action for him- 
self in an age when factiousness was the only consistency. 
He was without the moral sagacity and self-restraint needed 
for accepting the fundamental theory of a party, and 
identifying himself with it, heart and soul, after the manner 
of Nottingham among the Tories, and Cowper among the 
Whigs. AH he cared for was to guess, with his marvellous 
shrewdness, the petty selfish motives which instigated the 
policy of parties. He possessed the instinct of leading men, 
or rather of constituting himself their spokesman, in perfec- 
tion ; but the spirit he poured into them was rarely higher 
than their own, only, heated and enkindled ^th his fiery 
energy, and consciousness of power. In the days of Henry 
VIII. he would probably have been another Cromwell ; under 
the Commonwealth he might have copied his maternal grand- 
father, though with less of stern consistency; in the semi- 
literary, semi-political agitations of Queen Anne's reign, he 
became the representative of the G-allic sympathies and 
the Court intrigues of the second Charles, coloured later by 
the new phiLosophico-political spirit which came in with and 
mystified the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The wit and debauchee of Oxford was not very videly 
separated from the hard-drinking zealot of the October Club. 
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The doom of liis nature was that it was ever eager to con- 
stitute itself the centre of a faction rather than a party, of a 
knot of personal adherents, who would make him their lode- 
star, and look on his conduct, however irregular, as a law 
carrying its own theory. No period could have been better 
adapted for the encouragement of his special temperament 
than that commencing with the year 1700, when he first 
entered the House of Commons. At any time he must have 
proved himself a remarkable man, full of the statesman-lilce 
power of seizing opportunities, however wanting in the un- 
erring sagacity which teaches the most prudent use of them. 
He could not but have led, whether an Opposition or an 
Administration. But portions only of his character and 
faculties might have been matured and illustrated. The 
attraction and repulsion of other luminaries in the political 
firmament might have restrained his aberrations, and kept 
liim in one certain orbit. The revolutionary aspects of 
William's reign, and the unstable basis on which rested the 
boasted legitimacy of Anne's title, with its regular incon- 
sistency of party-badges, and glaring contradictions in political 
creeds, formed a lurid and troublous atmosphere, in -which 
blazed and strayed at will his disorderly genius. 

He had made a marriage of convenience, if we may judge 
from the fact that the co-heiress of Sir Henry Winchescomb 
possessed a fortune of forty thousand pounds, and that the 
pair lived in a state of perpetual discord, though never legally 
separated. Contemporaneously he entered Parliament as 
member for Wotton Basset, in Wiltshire, the seat of his own 
and Ins wife's interest. The same year was signalised by 
the return of Eobert Walpole for Castle Eising, in Norfolk. 
Both were as unscrupulous in the details of political morality 
as free in their maxims of private conduct. But something 
in the nature of Walpole at once attached Mm to the ranks 
of the great Eevolution party ; and something in that of St. 
Jolin, notwithstanding, or perhaps partly in consequence of, 
early associations, drew Mm to the side where all was yet 
to be won, and a party constructed from the foundation. 
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The anarchy and humiliation of the Tories served only to 
attract Ihm. Of the best blood in England, lie felt the envy 
and jealousy of the close oligarchy of the Whartons and the 
Churchills which might have roused a young noble of Ancient 
Greece or of the Middle Age Eepublics of Italy to seek in 
a tyranny vengeance upon the ruling Houses. With the con- 
sciousness of originality and resolution sufficient for a whole 
Cabinet, he wanted no established system, no groove, along 
which the wheels of his policy might smoothly glide. Eol- 
lowers he needed, and not champions or counsellors, a strong 
cry, and not previously settled rules of action. 

It was the epoch of the peace of Eyswick ; and the title of 
the Eevolution dynasty was recognised at home and abroad. 
Now at last, might the Tories argue, had arrived the time for 
testing the benefits to arise from the expulsion of the Stuarts. 
Yet the Protestant Government ruled by the military arm 
winch had terrified Church’ and Cavaliers into revolt from 
the son of the “ Blessed Martyr.” William unhappily pos- 
sessed no pliability of temper. If the nation proved resolved 
on a measure, he could not but acquiesce ; but the manner 
was most ungracious. His enemies pretended they saw in 
his hesitation evidence rather of a tacit protest or reserva- 
tion of a right to retract, than of conscientious reluctance to 
assent to a policy he thought dangerous. Though he felt 
himself bound by the will of the majority, he was ever too 
open in his denunciations, and too bold in his expressed fore- 
bodings of the evil consequences likely to ensue. The King 
threatened to abdicate if the army were disbanded. The 
Whig leaders supported him in vain. Their old arguments 
against a standing army had been too deeply imprinted on the 
minds of the mass of their followers, and afforded too convenient 
a handle for the Opposition. Eather hastily William construed 
this defeat by a coalition of Whigs and Tories as a sign of a 
•sure preponderance on the side of the latter. He at once re- 
placed Somers, Sunderland, Shrewsbury, Orford,and Montague, 
by Eochester, and the pliant Conservatism of Godolphin, 

St. John soon flashed his maiden sword in the battle of 
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parties. He had cast in his lot with Harley, that pre- 
eminently clever upholder of principles at least not Tory by 
the help of Tory adherents. With him he had supported the 
Act of Settlement, and carried the insertion of clauses meant 
to coerce the prerogative of the new family. With him and 
all the chiefs of the “ Young England” Tories, he carried up 
an impeachment of Portland, Somers, Orford, and Halifax, to 
the Peers, in April, 1701. Now the young statesman felt for 
the first time, what he was to experience in subsequent stages 
of his political career, that the Tory majority in the Commons, 
though elected by the nation from discontent at the conduct of 
affairs by a Wlaig Ministry, were watched with suspicion by 
their own constituents. They were sent up to Westminster 
to gratify a popular pique; their commission executed, the 
kingdom had no intention of letting them play their own 
game. St. John was among the foremost in inflaming the 
ready passions, and not so ready courage, of Ms fellow- 
members against the Kentish petitioners. The imprisonment 
of these persons for what was called a libel gave the Wliigs a 
watchword, which they employed to ruin their adversaries. 
TMs blunder, and the ineffectual menace of impeachment 
thrown out against the late Government, provoked the incom- 
parable efforts of Swift and De Eoe, soon to become opponents. 
The House of Commons felt how powerless it was unless as 
the representative of the people, and bowed to the storm 
it dared no longer openly resist. William’s last days w^ere 
cheered by a more unanimous sentiment of national loyalty 
than had ever before been elicited even from his own political 
partisans. Anne, on her accession found a Tory majority in 
Parliament, eager to gratify all her blind instinct of animosity 
to the memory of her brother-in-law. She found the powerful 
Eevolution families exposed to popular rancour; charged 
with unconstitutional subservience to the monarch’s ^1; 
with a denial, finally, of the right of Parliament to discuss 
the preliminaries of grand and permanent measures. But 
she also found the principles of the Eevolution recognised, 
and registered in the Act of Settlement, wMch she could not 
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impugn, since her own title depended on it, and the nation as 
little inclined to concede unlimited discretion to Toiy squires 
as to Whig peers. 

In this state of things her first Ministry, though composed 
of Tories, was scarcely representative of that party. The 
Sovereign’s personal predilection was rather the title to 
admission within it, than the fact that its members were the 
organs of a certain pronounced policy. Harley and St. 
John were still left without office. There were great Tory 
families as there were great Whig families. Finch Earl of 
Nottingham, G-odolphin, sure of place, from liis long expe- 
rience, his wariness, and his connection with Marlborough, and 
Eochester, both as son to Clarendon, and as the Queen’s uncle, 
had a sort of hereditary claim to be employed. When not 
courtiers of the King, they had been courtiers of the heiress ; 
and to them the sovereign naturally looked as the legitimate 
chiefs of Opposition. It had been so throughout the life of 
William, but, during his reign, a strong and genuine Tory 
•confederacy had been reviving, the potent country interest. 
Politicians, whom we may term social Tories, Tories not 
because there were Whigs, but as a consequence of the 
entire tenor of their lives and circumstances, had put Harley 
into the Speaker’s chair, and maintained him there in Anne’s 
first Parliament. They recognised him and his lieutenant, 
St. John, as their spokesmen; they did not adopt measures at 
their dictation. Harley had a decided bias, in many respects, 
to the Nonconformists, but he only committed himself to 
vague professions, and never compromised his position by a 
vote. St. John was a libertine in practice and doctrine ; 
yet he protested against latitudinarianism in doctrine and 
discipline, along with the most vehement county members. 

The new Parliament, winch had met in the October of 
1702, speedily evinced its tendencies. Its first act was to vote 
thanks to the General, while it showed that the intention 
of the vote was rather to reflect on the late King than to exalt 
so doubtful a Tory as Marlborough, by refusing liim a pension 
on the Post-office revenue. But the most significant measure 
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'vvas tliat against occasional Conformity. The bill, though 
vehemently supported by St. John, was dropped for this time, 
in consequence of a quarrel between the two Houses artfully 
inflamed by the leading Wliigs. There had existed, since the 
Eevolution, two fruitful sources whence the thirst of the rival 
factions for reciprocal calumny might be readily quenched. 
The Whigs accused the Tories of advocating the cause of 
arbitrary power, and the Tories the Whigs of culpable laxity 
in religion.’ Never was a motion introduced reflecting on 
the one side, but forthwith, blast and counterblast, came 
retaliation in the shape of a bill reminding the nation of all it 
had to fear from the other. The Whigs saved themselves on 
this occasion by a manoeuvre of an analogous kind to those 
often practised by Shaftesbury. Their turn had now arrived 
to attack. They moved that every attempt to disturb the 
Protestant succession as established by the Act of Settlement 
■should subject the offender to the penalties of treason. 
Harley, with his Trimmers, could not reasonably oppose a 
resolution, superfluous perhaps and supererogatory, yet in 
affirmation of a measure they claimed as their peculiar work. 
St. John took an independent part. Already his ambition 
was to be identified with the country Tories, while he acted 
with Harley, None of these measures were strictly what we 
•should call Ministerial. A Whig administration really 
represented the Whig party. It was not so with the Tories. 
Although in Godolphin’s cabinet, as originally constituted, 
the majority was Tory, its members, not having been called to 
office by the voice of a party, did not conceive themselves indi-^ 
vidually pledged to any special course. Thus, when Eochester 
had resigned the Lieutenancy of Ireland in a fit of jealousy 
at Godolphin’s ascendency, and Lord Nottingham, after find- 
ing liis reiterated complaints of the sway in the Council of 
the Whig Dukes of Somerset and Devonshire disregarded, 
had retired, there was nothing self-contradictory in the ap- 
pointment in 1704 of Harley, Hedges, and St. John, the first 
two to be Secretaries of State, and the last Secretary-at-War. 

Though Tories, they represented a different body to that 
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wMch gathered round Eochester and hTottingham. The Hydes 
and Finches were themselves parties in the State ; their suc- 
cessors were influential ParHamentaiy partisans. A Tory 
Lord Treasurer might, in those days, adopt means for the 
exclusion of Tories who were personal rivals. Such pro- 
cedure exposed him to no imputation of treachery to his 
party. It evidenced no wish or intention to resist the royal 
determination to maintain the Tory element in the Govern- 
ment. The whole change was simply the result of an intrigue 
in the Cabinet, however the victory of Godolphin might 
foreshadow a future divergence from the pronounced opinions 
of his ejected colleagues. 

The Ministry was, in truth the last for a long time 
openly formed on the old principle that the Sovereign, as 
responsible for the executive, had a right to choose the most 
capable subordinates he could discover. The accession of 
the House of Brunswick, which depended originally for its 
crowned existence upon the Whigs, caused this doctrine to 
be obscured for half a century. George III., whose title w-as 
more secure, revived it. For many years under him every 
Minister forced into office by the voice of the nation had to 
endure the presence in his Administration of certain men, 
who, as “King’s friends,” deemed themselves chartered to 
play the spyj in council and the public informer in Parlia- 
ment. Fling’s friends, however, but partially resembled 
the discordant element in the Godolphin Government, 
GodolpMn, unlike the Pitts andhTorths, represented no knowm 
party in the State, while Harley and St. John were admitted 
actually as leaders of a division of Tories. Their junction 
with Godolphin could be called neither a coalition nor a 
defection. It was no coalition, for they succeeded to the 
posts of notorious Tories; it was no defection, since their 
chief voted for Tory resolutions. If Walpole found in the 
reconstituted Ministry a seat at the Admiralty Board, the 
appointment of Simon Harcourt to be Attorney-General was 
a full Tory counterpoise. 

But the two friends were far too acute not to comprehend 
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ttie tendencies of the Ministerial modification. The sagacity 
af the elder, especially, was seldom at fault, when his own 
interests were concerned. He saw in his own elevation a 
design of warding off Tory opposition by securing the co- 
operation of Tory placemen for half concealed ^¥h^g measures. 
When the chiefs should have been thus compromised, they 
might be cashiered with impunity. He calcttlated that, 
whatever the present views of Godolphin, the instinct of 
Marlborough, the dictator, must teach him to look to the 
X:)arty of the Eevolution as the only permanent support for 
his war policy. Tinally, he did not believe that any Premier, 
•except perhaps himself, had the art to balance in those days 
two antagonistic interests in the same Cabinet, and to treat 
all critical topics as open questions. For ^the present, 
especially after the elections of October, 1705, dimmed the 
prospects of their party, the two new Ministers confined them- 
selves to the work of their offices. The glittering abilities of 
the Secretary-at-War proved no bar to the display of capacity 
for business, which won golden opinions from the great 
captain, whose commissariat he superintended. Eepeatedly, 
in his correspondence, Marlboroxigh entreats the Treasurer 
to confide in Mr. St. John.- In Parliament they were less 
conspicuous than formerly. It was at once dangerous to 
provoke dismissal by too violent Tory partisanship, while their 
plans remained immature, and to offend the Queen by the 
appearance of an active alliance with the other side. At 
length, the now open Whiggism of the majority in the Cabinet, 
and the inveterate mistrust conceived by it . of Harley, 
united in bringing about the Bed-chamber Plot of Harley, 
Mrs. Masham, and the Queen, against the tyranny of the 
Marlboroughs and the family compact of the Administration. 
The expulsion of the most active conspirator and the triumph 
of his Whig adversaries in the new Parliament of 1708 ensued. 
Godolphin yielded himself absolutely to the counsels of the 
'' Junto,” Somers, Orford, Halifax, Sunderland, and Wharton. 

Harley had earned his dismissal. The red eyes of the 
Queen, remarked by the suspicious curiosity of the courtiers, 

M 
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bore witness to many a midnight conference, enlivened only by 
continual tea. St. John had scarcely found an opportunity 
for displaying his knowledge of che,racter and his ability for 
intrigue. Yet his resignation accompanied that of Harley. 
Walpole, who always dogged his steps, succeeded to liis office. 
He had the additional mortification of exclusion from Parlia- 
ment. His seat, gained by a combination of family influence 
and his presumed adherence to the political creed of his Whig 
grandfather, had been . retained by the authority of place. 
How, suspected as a factious Tory, and a foe of the Govern- 
ment, he had to betake himself, with a poor attempt at self-con- 
gratulation, to literary pleasures, md others which were, not so 
innocent. He had not yet attained to the stoicism or hypocrisy 
which could give vent to the lofty sentiment, no life should 
admit the abuse of pleasures ; the least are consistent with 
a constant discharge of our public duty, the greatest arise 
from it!” 

General odium, however, both in country and in Parliament, 
was quietly preparing the downfall of the Ministry. All the 
complicated forces implied in the Greek Hemesis, the in- 
trinsic self-destructive action of all self-confident prosperity, 
were at work to overthrow this too strong Cabinet. There was 
ingratitude, real or supposed, to a host of adherents, who were 
for the most part no genuine Whigs, but merely scented the 
carcase of patronage. There was a growing discontent at the 
burdens of taxation, which, as the condition of Marlborough's 
grandeur, Sunderland and’Godolphin felt themselves pledged 
to keep up. Harley, who knew by instinct all the ins and 
outs of faction, nursed this increasing disaffection. He hoped 
to be enabled to turn. it to account by means of the naturally 
anti- Whig prejudices of the Queen, now exasperated and 
roused by the capricious; insolence of Lady Marlborough. St. 
John still had only a subsidiary part in this long, and 
dexterous extra-parliamentary campaign. When the^ object 
was to seduce from a . rival the affections of his partisans, 
there never existed, as Harley found to his cost, , a more 
incomparable intriguer than he. He possessed, in perfection, 
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the gift of displaying himself in the aspect most attractive to 
each man’s peculiar temperament. But it is one thing to vin 
over individuals, another to have grown by long study and 
practice so morbidly sensitive to every thrill and throb of 
national or party feeling, as to be able to predict infallibly the 
direction wliich a popular movement will take. Harley, in 
virtue of that facility, was sole “ undertaker ” for Opposition. 
But it was not till the impeachment of Sacheverell for 
impugning the doctrines of the Eevolution, and calling the 
Lord Treasurer Volpone, that the secret interviews of Anne 
with him were renewed. He was at Ms country seat, and at 
table, when news came of the rash prosecution to which 
Ministers had committed themselves. .He set off for London 
the same hour. The Whigs found that they had, in St 
John’s language, burnt their fingers in trying to roast a priest. 
Hardly could the . managers, Boyle, Smith, Walpole, and 
Stanhope, prevail with the House of Peers, the natural strong- 
hold of the Eevolution, to impose a sentence of two years’ 
suspension. The Doctor employed the beginning of Ms. 
leisure in solemnly visiting all the London churches, to 
offer up thanks for his virtual deliverance. Bonfires, ad- 
dresses, and civic banquets, shouts, and substantial presents,, 
proclaimed the awakened strength of the party, wMch the 
semblance of a Tory element in the Government, in the 
person of Godolphin, had luEed to sleep. Jealousy of 
the Dutch, our rivals in comnierce and in the Protestant 
confederacy, and suspicion of a subsidising foreign policy, 
were the comnaon ground on wMch the nation and party 
met. The cry raised was loud enough to overbalance, for 
a time, the pleasure the people derived from the sweets of 
positive military glory after WiUiain’s succession of drawn 
campaigns. 

Harley’s time was come.' Hot a High-Churchman at 
heart, he had found matter for sarcasm in Harcourt’s inter- 
pretation of Sacheverell’s sermon as* ..an exposition of the 
doctrine of non-resistance to the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, the true sovereign power in the State. His feeling towards 
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the man was not more friendly than to his discourse. Swift 
says of Sacheverell, April, 1711: '"He hates the new Ministry 
mortally, and they hate him and pretend to despise him too. 
They will not allow him to have been the occasion of the late 
change.’' Harley’s words in public conveyed a different 
impression, as did also his suggestions to the Queen. The 
scheme of government which he laid before her was both 
in itself plausible, as was everything which originated with 
him, and most dexterously adapted to her temperament. 
She felt much jealousy of the appearance of subservience. 
The new fact in the English Constitution, the necessity 
of choosing a Ministry wholly from one party, conveyed 
no idea to her mind. It seemed to her, naturally enough, 
to reduce the Sovereign from a personally influential agent 
to the condition of a machine for registering the results„ 
of a party contest. Her secret adviser recommended an 
Administration selected on a different principle. It was to 
be composed of men influential in the Houses, yet not 
chosen in the mass for their party prominence, but taken one 
from this section, and from that section another, according 
to the character of the departments they were required to 
fill. G-odolphin had tried the plan. Long after, St. John 
advocated it. But the Queen’s extreme aversion to all 
connected with the then Ministry, Cowper and the Somer- 
sets excepted, condemned the scheme to failure, however 
weU suited to her own theory of the royal prerogative. 
Otherwise, the first experiment must have demonstrated the 
impracticability, now that the superintending control of 
Parliament was acknowledged, of carrying on a Government 
without reciprocal confidence among its members. The dread 
of a colleague’s Parliamentary manoeuvres and intrigues was 
sure to have vitiated all unison of operation. Harley, it may 
be suspected, less with any patriotic design of mitigating party 
rancour, than from the love of coalitions, a radical feature in 
all his piolicy, and in the hope of warding off the violence of 
the Whigs, or the vehemence of the undisciplined Toryism, 
of which he seems to have conceived an instinctive dread, 
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made the attempt. Lord Chancellor Oowper and Walpole 
emphatically repulsed his overtures. In vain he insinuated 
that '' a Whig game was intended at bottom ” The Chancellor 
declares in his diary that he saw how shufSing were all Harley’s 
explanations, and that, in a little time, when any Tory of in- 
terest would press for the place, he must have it.” Probably 
prejudice against the new Minister’s candour rendered Cowper 
unjust. Harley’s constant policy was to temper the Tories 
with the Whigs, that he might not become an instrument 
Jacobite intrigues. But the Whig policy was not to temper 
Whigs with Tories ; and, after a flourish of trumpets, in the 
dismissal of some subordinates, Godolphin surrendered his 
beloved white staff. Though Marlborough retained his com- 
mand, his fall was the slow but certain consequence of the 
overthrow of his connections. The Treasury was put in 
commission, Harley being head of the Board. Eochester, as 
President of the Council, in the absence of a Lord Treasurer 
was in rank Premier ; and St. John assumed, with a Secre- 
taryship of State, his historical position of statesman. 

The suddenness of St. John’s elevation dazzles the student 
of history. He had spoken often, and with effect; he had 
discharged the duties committed to him with zeal and tact; 
but he was only the follower of Harley, rising and falling 
with him. The plot which brought him his promotion was 
not of his devising. To his chief the honour belonged, if 
honour there were;* yet St. John reaped the lion’s share of 
the profit. He had been lost in a party; all at once the 
nation resounded with his voice, and Europe, for half a 
century, felt the effects of his policy. Harley knew better 
than any man how to adapt himself to weaknesses. St. John 
compelled adhesion from admiration. The one could never 
lead a party boldly and decidedly; the other could never 
collect a party ; he was made to be the spirit and soul of 
one already formed. The audacity of conception, which 
aroused fear in his adversaries, gave confidence to friends. 
Few joined his ranks because they had been convinced by 
his acts or arguments, but, once gathered round him, they 
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obeyed implicitly. He did not entrench himself in the camj> 
of Toryism. Toryism was not recognised as the national 
policy. Whig principles were alone cpnstitutional, Whig- 
statesmen the only authorised interpreters of the Constitu- 
tion. The object of the Harley Cabinet was to impugn the 
deductions from the principles, and the integrity of their cus- 
todians, without attacking the premisses on which the infer- 
ences were based. St. John was an instrument in carrying 
out this policy, and he secured the aid of the press ; but his aim 
was higher and it was independent. In that aim is to be found 
the link between his Toryism and his Eadicalism. Shaftesbury 
was by turns a Eepublican and a Eoyalist, and we shall see that 
the Eoyalist St. John could recognise, at one time, an obligation 
upon the sovereign to consult the popular will on every occa- 
sion ; at another, his right to govern his territories according 
to the absolute bias of liis own will. Both theories flowed 
from the same mental character. The dislike to a Yenetian 
oligarchy is .an original sentiment in certain minds, and no 
invention of Mr. Disraeli’s imagination. St. John appealed 
from the dogmas proclaimed by a league of great lords, among 
whom it enraged him that he was not liimself counted, to 
the individual majesty of the Sovereign, and the collective 
majesty of the people. It was not the capriciousness of a 
disposition ever attempting innovation for the sake of show- 
ing craft, which inspired his peculiar political career. It 
was not disgust at the haughty disdain of the lords of 
pocket boroughs; It was hatred of a system which exacted 
blind submission to a creed of the past, and required a party 
to act in a particular way because it had acted so before. 
His feelings moved him to adopt a cause in which he would 
be most of a real agent ; the organ, it might be, of a monarch ; 
it . might be, of a democracy ; but, at all events, not a colleague 
of a set of mummies. 

In mere numbers the Tories probably exceeded the Whigs ; 
but the Whigs had achieved the Eevolution; and their work 
had never been renounced by the nation. To win over the 
people, to secure, not its incori>oration in the Ministerial, but 
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its defection from tlie opposite party, was the object of the 
eager patronage now extended to literature. From this 
line of action the characteristic lustre olthe last four , years 
of Queen Anne’s reign is derived, set in relief as they are by 
the neighbourhood of Walpole’s unillumined administration. 
Now, not a few isolated exceptions, as Addison and Montague, 
among writers, w^ere caressed by Cabinets ; all were accepted 
as, of right, equals in society, by their employers and.patrons. 
Literary men of the same political opinions were courted for 
the aid they brought, and, if adversaries, less for the harm they 
might do than out of compliment to the profession. Not only 
were Prior and Swift reckoned high among statesmen, but 
Steele retained his Commissionership, , and Ad.dison was 
always an honoured guest of St. John’s. Authors responded 
by a spirit and manifest consciousness of power over affairs, 
unknown in the days of Charles II. Proud of bemg acknow- 
ledged partners of politicians, equally sympathetic with litera- 
ture, and prominent in that practical faculty of ruling men 
wdiich unpractical men appreciate so intensely, professional 
writers became at once sworn advocates of the policy of the 
statesmen, and protectors of their fame. Eobertson attributes 
the unjustifiable glory of Francis, as contrasted with the 
very indifferent reputation of his rival the Emperor Charles, 
to his zealous patronage of letters. No, small part of the 
renown of St. John is due to the openness with which he 
confessed the power of literature, and the manner in which 
he conciliated the admiration of its professors by his, own 
devotion to the art. 

The high rank maintained by the reign of Anne, as the 
Augustan age of English literature, is intimately connected 
with the favour shown to authors by the Minister on whose 
subsequent reputation the pelebrity^ of some of them has 
signally reacted. A condition necessary to. the promotion of 
any especial epoch to this rank, is, a high state, not of caste 
culture, but of national culture ; that state in which a whole 
people is able to appreciate a production, in proportion to the 
distinctions of social grades. No aiithor will write so as to 
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move a nation, unless his countrymen be in a condition to be 
moved. Only thus will the spirit of a nation be so changed 
or modified by literature as to become a force reproducing 
like effects in the minds of after generations, Wlienever 
in such circumstances great authors arise, as great authors 
surely will, they must exercise an enduring influence. 
But place them, with this condition of general intellectual 
culture fulfilled, in a crisis of political agitation, or social 
progress, and enforce among them the recognition of a 
standard, by forming them into a community for reciprocal 
criticism ; then the influence of the era will have no bounds.. 
Its best intelligence will be directed to the training of national 
and political feeling, and will exert an ever fresh and living 
power. The writings may be scarcely intelligible as to their 
immediate objects, when these have been obsolete for genera- 
tions; they never lose the interest with which a thorough 
perception of popular tastes and temper originally invested 
them, GuUiver’s Travels and Sir Eoger de Coverley cannot 
become unmeaning. The title to be a golden age of letters 
is determined by the coincidence of a popular taste for 
literature with a call to advocate popular objects. Tlie 
Elizabethan age demonstrates the extreme height to which 
the English mind can aspire. But Addison, Swift, Pope, 
Steele, De Eoo, and Bolingbroke, are still practically our 
literary models. Their age continues to set the standard by 
which we test the works of our contemporaries. 

All the literary strength had hitherto been on the side of 
the Wliigs, De Foe, Steele, Addison, and Swift, at first in 
the train of Somers, were a host. St. John perfectly compre- 
hended the importance of such an engine in the uncertain 
political state of the kingdom. Later, wearied with the 
various attacks on his measures, and without the hopefulnes- 
of the youth of an Administration to sustain him, or in the 
confidence of power, he brought forward a sweeping enact- 
ment against the freedom of political tracts. Though he 
failed in carrying that, he persuaded Parliament to lay a 
heavy tax upon newspapers and pamphlets. At present 
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as he could not, or would not,, curb the Opposition press 
by force, he resolved to write it down. The Post-boy, a 
ferocious party paper, and the much more characteristic 
Examiner, commenced August 3, 1710, undertook the 
task. The benefit to be obtained by the Government from 
a clever literary organ could not be overrated. It was in a 
most exceptional position. Wliile it enjoyed the decided 
confidence of the House of Commons, and, by inference, 
the squires, it was hated by the most energetic portion of 
the community, by the middle classes and the trading in- 
terest. They saw in it a faction exemplified by its leaders, 
some the personifications of selfish unscrupulousness, some 
careless of everything but the gratification of personal am- 
bition, or personal vanity. It was no answer to this that 
its opponents were as mere a faction; that they cared 
nothing for the interests of their country, or for the liberties 
of the people ; that they had always been ready to intrigue 
for party ends with foreign powers, and actually, in tliis reign, 
concerted with Marlborough and the Elector a scheme for 
introducing Hanoverian troops to fortify the Protestant 
succession. Then success in changing the dynasty had 
stamped all their measures with the authority of legitimacy. 
Both alike were factions, utterly regardless of the will of the 
majority. Both would have been inclined to sympathise 
with the temper of the Duchess of Marlborough, who loved 
to dabble in philosophy, when she denounced the patience 
of Socrates under a legal sentence awarded by ‘'a villains’ 
majority.” The difference remained, that the one faction 
seemed to have none but private aims, the other to have 
identified private with public. To offer to its own party 
a plausible theory of the plans of their leaders and the 
calumnies of enemies, was the object of the Examiner. 

It was supported by St. John’s sparkling style, in which 
the English language seemed to have reached its ultimate 
pamphleteering force of expression, and by the fierce but 
cold humour of Swift. Its greatest strength was in the 
confident tone, wliich assurance against pillories and actions 
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of libel, and acquaintance with secrets of State, naturally 
taugbt all its contributors. , The Eeview, edited by De Poe, 
exhibited, together with a residuum of positive WMggism, 
the conciliatory tendencies of. Harley. The Examiner dis- 
played against Steele’s and. Addison’s Tattler the Secre- 
tary's uncompromising hostility, , not to the principle of the 
Eevolution, at least- openly, but to the deductions drawn 
from it, and to the characters of its agents. The bitterness 
which flowed freely from Ms pen he would probably have 
justified by Ms tenet, that “ to form a good and great charac- 
ter, the heart must be touched with esteem and contempt, 
with love and hatred.” WMle Swift hurled the imputation 
of mean rapacity against the General, and of analogous 
conduct to that of David towards Uriah, and bigamy, against 
the WMg Chancellors, Somers and Cowper respectively, St. 
John vented, in a letter to the .Examiner, his detestation of 
the ambitious Duchess, and Ms exultation that the Fury, 
broke loose to execute the vengeance of heaven on a sinful 
people, is restrained, and the royal hand reached out to chain 
up the plague.” State measures were freely discussed, and 
in a way to provoke, even invite, free discussion on the other 
side. Steele answered Swift, and Cowper. St. John. This 
was St, John’s own design. His instinct told him, truly, 
that the one tMng to be dreaded , by Ministers was the feeling 
of a mystery and concealment, which made the nation suspect 
more than met the ear in everytMng done or attempted. 

When the start.was^f airly made, he had resigned the. editor- 
sMp to hands strong, enough to uphold the most dubious 
cause, to the portentous mixture of fury at will and plain 
shrewd sense, which composed the mind of Swift. Swift 
was, -with more sincerity, St. J ohn’s literary counterpart. His 
diseased constitution, both of body and disposition, was not 
fitted for the, fine balancing of party combinations which was 
Harley’s peculiar delight. The writer who stigmatised the 
Chancellor, Mmself no half partisan, as Trimming Harcpurt,” 
for disapproving the charge pf cowardice against the most 
accomplished of English generals, could be no sincere adviser 
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of coalitions, unless as temporary mancenvres. Whatever he 
undertook he lent his whole being to achieve ; though he might 
change Ms politics, he had a capacity of believing always in 
his work, of never doubting the obligation wMch lay on Mm 
to do what he had undertaken, as a matter of conscience. Now, 
too, at last, disappointed ambition had driven Mm into the 
party wMch really suited Ms nature. He loved to fasMon 
men's thoughts and institutions after a pattern furmshed by Ms 
own fancy. There was in him an element of destructiveness, 
controlled and corrected by a passion for reconstruction. A 
Church establishment wMch should endure no occasional con- 
formity, a monarchy wMch should not be at the bidding of an 
oligarchy of birth or riches, were the two fundamental concep- 
tions in the soul of Swdft. As with St. John, there was an 
assumption in Ms projects that the Church and the monarchy 
should be exactly fasMoned after Ms oto, and not . other 
men’s ideas ; and that as abstractions cannot act, their organs 
should be Mmself and Ms friends. But, to effect all tMs, the 
present state of things must be changed; and the change 
could be accomplished only through an apj)eal, not to the 
great Eevolution families, but to the people. In this, the 
Eadical side of his politics, as of Sk John’s, is the point of 
contact between the two. Yet he does not appear to have 
altogether liked the Secretary* One party could sc^trcely afford 
free scope for two such men. Each had sufficient self-confi- 
dence and ambition to rebuild the entire edifice of society, 
and each believed MmseK to be an, infallible touchstone 
for all measures. Besides, there was a grand seigneur air 
at times about St. John, as about Byron and Erederick the 
Great, in his intercourse with Eterary men. The demeanour 
of a man affecting to look on such employments as a 
graceful condescension,; not perhaps , in the, statesman, but in 
the man of the world, could not but offend his companion’s 
earnestness and energy. The , one had not known what 
leisure meant, and still remembered> with loatMiig,the lofty 
graciousness of Sit; William Temple. A man whose life 
had been never free . from anxiety about petty wanjbs, who 
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threw himself with all his heart into the work before him, 
could not be satisfied to see another, who profited by his 
efibrts, professing to look upon all this as not the real busi- 
ness of life, as not entitled to come into competition with a 
saunter in the Mall or an assignation. Harley’s complaisance 
and spirit of concession were more to the Doctor’s taste. 
That statesman had learnt, in his partly neutral position of 
Speaker, not to affront his clients with the ostentation of 
patronage. Even when he annoyed the proud spirit, which 
rated its services at a mitre, with the offer of £50 for his 
parallel between the late and present Cabinets in the 26th 
number of the Examiner, the blame was laid by the 
offended author rather on a want of delicacy of perception, 
than on the contemptuousness of a man who thought money 
could buy brains. Swift’s letters and sayings betray a deeper 
sentiment of friendship for Harley, sincere admirer as he was of 
the genius of the Secretary, his own more immediate coadjutor. 

The ascendency of character which at length obliged Swift to 
recognise in St. John the chief of the party, while he depre- 
cated his patron’s deposition, began, soon after the formation 
of the Cabinet, to be exerted. Hot only was the foreign 
policy shaped by the Secretary as of course; the scope of 
the general policy of the Administration was also mainly 
marked out by him. The office of countenancing the Cabinet, 
and procuring for it the favour of the hereditary Tory 
families, was left to Eochester, otherwise a mere obstructive. 
Harley’s genius was best adapted for conciliating opponents. 
He did not hope to convert professed partisans, but to blunt 
the edge of their hostility, and to gain the votes of dubious 
members. The respectable appearance made by the Whigs 
in the new Parliament pleased him. It gave room for the 
practice of the art of management of the House of Commons, 
which none understood more exactly. He saw in it a pros- 
pect of escape from the thraldom. to party principles and 
violence which he abhorred. As Swift represented St. John, 
so De Foe expounded, though with truculent earnestness, the 
views of Harley, to whom he owed his liberty. He had been 
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sentenced to Newgate for the authorship of 'A Short Way 
with the Dissenters/ a sarcastic burlesque on the Establish- 
ment, which -was, it is said, for a long time applauded in the 
combination rooms of Cambridge as a grave and judicious 
suggestion to Government. Thenceforward at peace with 
the Ministry, he advocated, with his deliverer, a larger com- 
prehensiveness and a widening of the basis of party. 

But Harley was not a statesman of originality or far- 
sightedness sufficient for such an undertaking. Any union 
of parties effected by him could be only a coalition of men. 
It could not reconcile principles, by tracing them up to and 
including them within something higher. Unhappily for 
him, a temper was at work in the country, and an unquiet 
spirit astir in his own Cabinet, which swept away the cobwebs 
of his intrigues, and undid all his clever Parliamentary patch- 
work. The Country party was at last thoroughly roused. 
In its red-hot vigour and strong with the unpopularity of 
the war policy of the late Administration, it complained of 
conciliatory schemes as treason against it, and a violation of 
the right of the conquerors. Now it had a leader far superior 
to Eochester or to Nottingham, and him it resolved to 
make head of the Government, as he was already of the party. 
The attempt on the life of the Eirst Lord by Guiscard, a 
French Abbe, part profligate, part infidel, winch, well managed, 
might have caused the evil day to be put off indefinitely, did 
not defer for long the transfer of the preeminence. At the mo- 
ment Harley’s wound excited a degree of national enthusiasm 
and generous sympathy only to be paralleled by the feeling 
of the country on the murder of Mr. Perceval. He was held 
up as a martyr to the vengeance of disguised Jesuits. A 
peerage was the least of his honours. The opportune death of 
the Lord President opened his way to the High Treasurer’s 
staff, a badge of supremacy which could not be bestowed in 
Eochester’s lifetime. 

The incurable bitterness between the colleagues, which 
infuses so painful and personal an interest into the catas- 
trophe of the Administration, dates from this event. St, J ohn, 
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wlio had at first manifested all becoming indignation at 
the crime of Guiscard, grew envious of the glory his friend 
had acquired, especially as the previous request of a private 
conference with himself seemed to indicate him as the original 
object of the assassin’s fury. The fervour of Harley’s popularity 
with the nation at large seemed to defer, perhaps for ever, the 
elevation which the Secretary’s influence over the Tories had 
given him a right to expect. Not his ambition alone was 
attacked. His vanity was wounded by the subsequent conduct 
of the Premier. Vanity was an insatiable passion in him. 
A morbid craving for opportunities of action and the exercise 
of his abilities is the key to his career ; he intended not only to 
be, but to seem, the prime mover of the Government policy. 
But even to be left undisputed leader in the House of Commons 
he thought a small thing beside a grant to Harley of the heraldic 
honours of the de Veres and Mortimers. Perhaps Harley’s 
perception of his own comparative obscurity in Council made 
him feed the flames of jealousy in his colleague’s breast by a 
proud sequestering of himself, while he resolutely claimed the 
exclusive distribution of all patronage. “We who are reputed 
to be in Mr, Harley’s intimacy,” Writes St. J ohn to Lord Orrery, 
May 1711, “ have few opportunities of seeing him, and none 
of talking freely with liim. As he is the only true channel 
through which the Queen’s pleasure is conveyed to us, there 
is, and must be, a perfect stagnation till he is pleased to open 
himself, and set the waters flowing.” This festering prejudice 
had been nursing itself in the hearts of the two, before their 
common friends discovered its existence. In Pebruary, Swift 
expressed his satisfaction to Lord Peterborough at their love 
for one another, in spite of the scandal of inconstancy under 
which Court friendsHps lie. In May, he was forced to write, 
“ I am not now so secure.” Well might he doubt. It was un- 
likely that St. John would long consent to sit as a subordinate 
in the Cabinet to which he dictated. It was even improbable 
that he would consider it prudent to rest quiet in a position, 
in which aU his plans had to be submitted to the carping and 
timorous supervision of such a principal. The delay, in which 
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he was forced to acquiesce, irritated Ms appetite. The time was 
not ripe in the moment of national enthusiasm for another bed- 
chamber plot, which should rudely set aside the popular idol. 
But it was not in St. John’s nature to forget a scheme of aggran- 
disement, thoughfriends might, as Swift attempted, demonstrate 
it to be fraught with ruin to Mmself, as well as Ms adversary. 

He had converted the press into a powerful macMne for 
cementing his party, by concentrating round Mmself a vast 
amount of literary power to be pointed and directed by 
Mm. Now he devoted his abilities to the task of impress- 
ing his political associates with a sense of his own talents, in 
contrast with his rival’s incapacity. His force of character, 
and mastery over the mysteries of social intercourse, enabled 
Mm to pmploy to tMs end the collective weight, and the electric 
sympathy of mind with mind, of which by his day political clubs 
were, become reservoirs. London taverns had been from of 
old, before the tone of good society had shrunk into a tone of 
reserve, the favourite resort of men of pleasure and leisure. 
Every one will remember the brilliant picture drawn of them 
in the 'Fortunes of Nigel.’ Coffee and chocolate houses were 
of later origin ; they did not supersede the life of taverns, 
but extended it; they afforded, as any number of the 
Spectator, or the details of Addison’s own day indicate, a 
more habitual resort for the purposes of conversation or 
business. “Button’s” and “Will’s” are become names of 
Instory. , Yet all these were obviously ill adapted for centres 
of .'political movements, however well they served for the 
rendezvous of authors. Clubs filled up the void. The name 
is ail anachronism, when applied before the age of the Eevo- 
lution. The conception was not realised in the conclaves 
which listened to the Eepublican dreams of Harrington 
and Sidney, That was reserved for the comparatively free 
epoch of the reign of William, and the adventurous propa- 
.gandiem of the statesmen of the next. 

The Kit-Cat Club, founded by Lord Somers, in conjunc- 
tion with Prior, Congreve, and Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, 
met in summer at the Uppei\ Flask, Clarissa Harlowe's 
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Upper Flask, on Hampstead Heath; the rest of the year 
in Shire Lane, at the house of that inauspiciously-named 
baker of mutton-pies, Christopher Cat. Whig it was, heart 
and soul. Whig sentiments alone were given ; Whig witti- 
cisms alone w^ere allowed ; Whig beauties, as we learn from 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who herself had, as a child, 
enjoyed the distinction, were the only toasts. Wit or rank 
was a necessary condition of admittance; and dinner was 
served at the ultra-fashionable hour of three. Hard drink- 
ing seems to have been, though not its monopoly, at once 
the principle and art of the Beef-steak Club, rather than 
politics. Presbyterian Liberals do not appear to have had 
any such society. The Calves’-head Club was a reunion 
for the remnant of the implacable Cromw^ellians, being 
designed to commemorate the execution of Charles I. The 
October Club, so called from the devotion of its members, 
mostly country gentlemen of the rank of squires, to mighty 
October ale, was instituted for party purposes, and compre- 
hended almost a third of the Commons. Harley was no 
favourite witliin the walls of the Clock tavern, in West- 
minster, where the members met. They supported his 
measures ; they did not disguise their dislike to his char- 
acter, nor their suspicion of his ulterior intentions. St. 
John, on the contrary, they received with open arms ; the 
licence of his private life was excused in their eyes by his 
persecution of everything unorthodox, in a generation which 
had no spare energies for the championship of morality, 
whether against him or a Wharton. They may have thought 
him too clever; his fierceness atoned. But even of St. John 
they would make no inspired prophet : he must first conquer 
their confidence. At a subsequent period, he wrote savagely 
to Wyndham of the House of Commons and the Tory 
members, that they grew, like hounds, fond of the man who 
shows them game, and by whose halloo they are used to be 
encouraged.'' A blinder confidence was kept for men such 
as Nottingham, or, still more, Eochester. 

The death of Ptochester did not merely remove an 
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obstruction from the path of the Treasurer, but also, by 
depriving the Tories of their hereditary leader, abandoned 
them to the conduct of the younger statesman. St. John, 
liowever, required a more manageable and more obedient 
centre, from which his theories and principles might be 
propagated through the nation. The society of The Brothers 
— they would not call it a Club — was instituted in June, 
1711, for twelve, and afterwards sixteen members. It 
included, beside St. John, the Dukes of Ormond and 
Shrewsbury, the latter a discontented Whig and a most fatal 
convert to Toryism, Swift, Prior, Arbuthnot, and Wyndhann 
Neither the Treasurer nor Harcourt was a member, though 
their sons were admitted. In it was contained the germ of 
the literary Scriblerus Club,'" far better known to posterity. 
The members and their wives were supposed to be linked 
together by the closest friendship. It was but an extension 
or modification of the Saturday dinner at Harley's house, 
with St. John substituted as president. As Harley's guests, 
before the outbreak, in May, of the bitter mutual jealousies, 
the Secretary, Swift, Harcourt, Eivers, and that capricious 
faithless genius, Peterborough, the Tory hero, and the Don 
Quixote of his age, for valour, though not for truthfulness, had 
met weekly to jline and confer. Over their beloved champagne^ 
or more beloved tokay, they had listened reverentially 
to the counsels of the despotic Dean, as Scipio and Laelius to 
the poet Ennius; only, the viands vere rather superiosr 
to the pot-herbs which, on Cicero’s authority, we must believe 
formed the staple of the Eoman banquets. The society*' 
reaEy served cliiefly the purposes of St. John’s rivalry. He 
pretended that its object was to correspond, in the higher 
ranks of the Tory party, to the influence among the Whigs of 
the Kit-Cat. “The first regulation," say St. John's pro- 
posals for the formation of it, “and that which must be 
inviolably kept, is decency. None of the extravagance of the 
Kit-Cat is to be endured.” The founder required a standpoint 
from which to propel popular opinion. All his friends became 
apostles to spread his views : some of them are accepted as of 
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finer intellect than their master ; from him came the impetus 
which set their minds working. He might safely embellish 
his projects with their wit and thought, or borrow ideas from 
them ; as Mirabeau pressed the masterpieces of ancient and 
modern eloquence into his service. All came forth bearing 
the genuine stamp of his genius. The preachers of the 
new gospel traced their inspiration to him. 

The defect of his nature was, that there was not sufficient 
ballast for the weight of sail. He would be first always ; and 
not borrow, but found a system. His talents made him 
lead ; there was not enough of judgment, patience, sympathy, 
or, above all, consistency, to constitute a successful leader. 
His career, in all its several divisions, had ever the same 
features. It left a profound impression of force, which may 
be traced in contemporary literature, but he could never keep 
his levies long from disbanding. His immediate survivors 
were unable to explain the sudden decline of the influence 
of his ideas, when the. man, with his contagious strength of 
will, was gone ; posterity cannot understand whence arose his 
influence at the first. In his own day, the momentum and 
energy of his character, with its extraordinary subtlety and 
keen perceptions, were sufficiently visible impulses. His 
is one of the periods when an individual palpably moved 
Europe. The proper circumstances were given ; the spot on 
which the machinery was to be set up had been prepared. 
He had reorganised and collected the scattered powers of the 
Tories, turning against the Whigs their own peculiar artillery 
of the press. The author and head of the Cabinet had been 
reduced by his lieutenant’s superior capacity to a titular 
dignitary, his friends detached from him, and his programme 
forgotten. The Auctor now put forth his strength to achieve 
a measure which he regarded as the index of his own and 
his party’s predominance, and a patent for it of perpetuity. 
The hatred felt for a league with the Dutch by the Tories 
was only equalled by their hatred of a war with Trance. Yet 
they had found it necessary to accede to both these measures, 
from the patriotic fear of royal treachery, in the reign of 
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Charles II., and of popular feeling, in their brief intervals of 
power under William. Godolphin’s originally Tory Admini- 
stration had yielded to this incubus. Harley; and the maj ority 
of his Tory colleagues, though encouraged by the Queen, 
did not venture to throw it off. St. 'John, however often 
wanting in moral fortitude, had abundance of political courage. 
The difficulties which deterred others were a spur to him ; 
he preferred having the whole of the risk, and the whole of 
the glory. It would be a noble exploit, he thought, in itself ; 
and would ensure his pre-eminence among his adherents, and 
with Anne. The negotiation of the peace of Utrecht was the 
glory of his term of ofi6.ce. It was not merely the conclusion 
of a sanguinary war ; it was the inauguration of a change of 
European policy, which lasted till towards the - retirement 
of Walpole, when that great Minister resigned Ms peaceful 
tactics in deference to clamour. 

Even at tins distance of time, opinions diametrically differ 
on the expediency of the peace, apart from any suspicions of 
treachery in its author. His own declared contrition for 
having compromised the balance of power by deserting the 
United Provinces, and not forcing a breach in the brazen wall 
of Prance, will not be taken at more than its proper value. 
The confederacy of Walpole and Pleury was wonderfully 
efi6cacious in opening Ms eyes to the .want of patriotism 
which any alliance with. Prance indicated. There could be 
no doirbt of the danger to Europe from the not improbable 
union of two contiguous realms like Prance and Spaia, had 
the Due de Berri died and Philip disavowed Ms renunciation 
of the Prenoh succession. A forgetfulness of family ties, even 
should the two crowns remain separated, was no certainty, 
as the subsec[uent alliances of those powers against us proved. 
On the other hand, the nation had a right to consider whether 
there were any proximate hope of success in an undertaking, 
by deserting which no sacred obligations, except perhaps the 
engagement to the Catalans, would be compromised. It 
might well hesitate to pronounce authoritatively that a free 
nation should take a sovereign of another’s -choosing, and not 
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tlie next lieir. Again, the peril from the present union of the 
Empire of Germany and Spain, in the person of Charles, was 
to be set against a possible future conjunction of France and 
the Peninsula. Men then still believed in the tradition of 
Spain, as head and fountain of violent Catholic propagandism ; 
they had not forgotten the collective might of Charles V. 
They were not able to discern, as we can, that the apathy of 
Spain respecting the Netherlands in William’s reign was the 
result, not of corrupt government merely, but thorough 
national exhaustion. In addition to all this, we must 
remember the character of the Imperial House of Austria, 
always ready to demand subsidies, and to break its own 
engagements, which might frighten some statesmen from the 
delivery into its hands of the keys of West Indian commerce. 
All Ministers felt the impracticability of dealing with a policy 
essentially and hereditarily selfish. It was not only Harley’s 
Cabinet. Stanhope and the rest who reprobated the desertion 
of Charles of Hapsburg, confessed that they were induced to 
form the Quadruple Alliance by the prospect of confining the 
grasping covetousness of the Emperor within specific limits. 

St. John’s motives in concluding the treaty which left 
Spain under the Duke of Anjou are estimated generally by 
the light of his subsequent connection with the Pretender. 
When men had before them the facts, that St. John made 
peace with France, and afterwards joined the Stuarts, they 
found no difficulty in imagining an union of cause and effect 
between the two events. St. John’s sincerity in his nego- 
tiations with James at the end of Queen Anne’s reign is 
now a foregone conclusion. The Stuart papers, and his own 
confession to Lord Marchmont, prove it completely. If he 
acknowledges so much, posterity is to be excused for con- 
jecturing an earlier, though not so complete a collusion with 
the Court of the exiles. His misfortune was, that this pro- 
bably true inference, which the country had no right to draw 
from what is known of the negotiations at Utrecht, it took 
for granted on the weak evidence of party, or anti-French 
prejudices. Partly circumstances, and partly the bias of St. 
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John’s disposition, are chargeable with the obloquy attaching 
to him on the score of the treaty. It was his own particular 
work, and transacted by him with that appearance of self- 
confidence and selfish exclusiveness, which rendered liim a 
bad coadjutor in any political enterprise, unless it were an 
attack. Secrecy and mystery may be necessary in preparing 
an assault ; they are not popular qualities when the captured 
fort is to be governed. 

Hence the peace became the natural point of aggression 
both for former friends and for open enemies. Harley, as head 
of the Cabinet, was a party to the conclusion, but had been 
excluded from knowledge of many of the preliminary manoeu- 
vres, in which he might not have had the courage to engage. 
His personal friends, aware of this, bore no good will to a treaty 
which was a mark of their chiefs humiliation. We may be 
sure that he himself, the clever Parliamentary Trimmer, the 
friend of the Nonconformists while leading the Tories, would 
hardly care to conceal the fact from the Opposition. On the 
contrary, he blazoned abroad his own insignificance. “ While 
this was doing,” writes St. John, Oxford looked on, as 
though he had not been a party to all which had passed ; 
broke now and then a jest . . . ; and, on those occasions, 
when Ms station' obliged him to speak of business, was 
absolutely unintelligible,” The whole Whig connection felt 
itself aggrieved by such an end to such a war. The memory 
of its great " Deliverer ” was insulted by the commonplace 
termination to all his confederacies and toils. Whigs exclaimed, 
that the pledges of England to the Protestantism of Europe 
had been dishonoured, and its presidency of the league against 
the breaker of the Edict of Nantes deliberately disowned. 
Even many Tories had expected more from all the burdens they 
had borne, and from the splendour with which Marlborough, 
whom yet they affected to depreciate in comparison with 
Webb, had suffused the national name. 

There were two divisions of the Tory party, which, though 
united generally against the WTiigs, were always suspicious 
of efich other, and not seldom at open war. There were the 
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Parliamentary Tories, and the great ^'Country party,” the 
Abhorrers of Charles II/s reign, the Cavahers of his father’s, 
campaigns. IsTot so much fear for the Constitution had made 
the latter recognise the de facto government of William, as 
fear for the Church. • They liked the old peaceful foreign 
policy of England, though they nourished a prejudice against 
France, not the less for the thought that there the Stuarts 
had learned the doctrines which made them unfit rulers of 
England. William’s policy, as Shaftesbury’s two reigns before, 
had caused this national dislike to be transferred to Holland 
and the allies generally. War with France had become the 
watchword almost of the Wliigs, and the dreaded Hanoverian 
succession was bound up with the same idea. Thus, with 
this Tory Section the peace was decidedly popular, although, 
as soon as it was signed, the old jealousy of our neighbours 
revived, and ) prevented any concerted resistance to the mur- 
murs of Opposition. The other division, the Parliamentary 
Tories, had been for the most’ part implicated in the Eevolu- 
tion, and had too much to lose to approve of any measure 
which might pave the way for the restoration of the Stuarts. 
They had conceived, besides, a rooted distrust of the leaders 
of the larger portion of their, own party. The country gentle- 
men of that section had chosen chiefs of their own, not 
those hereditary chiefs who become at last 'fixtures in a party, 
but active instruments for carrying out and representing their 
views. Of these the Parliamentary Tories suspected Harley, 
but they absolutely feared St. John. They saw in him an un- 
scrupulousness, whether rightly or wrongly, which would lead 
him into any situation best fitted for a display of ingenuity. 
His evident determination to gratify an inordinate vanity, as 
Ms enemies would term it, Ms talent for affairs, according to 
his friends, dismayed them, unchecked as he was by the least 
self-restraint in' the choice of means or occasions. Stanhope 
and Nottingham alike saw in him a resoluteness, which would, 
to accomplish a party measure, lead Mm to conspire, though 
in office, against the established order. 

Domestic suspiciousness grievously increased his difficulties 
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as a negotiator. He liacl, at once, to comince the French 
Court of the large concessions it must make before peace could 
be guaranteed by his Administration ; to outbid the Dutch 
and Austrians in popularity at home; and to conceal his 
procedure, till he should have so far compromised the nation, 
as to make it virtually impossible for Parliament to draw back. 
With the array of friends and foes against him, Whigs and 
Tories, he could not have escaped from a similar storm to 
that which broke upon Somers and Portland towards the end 
of the last reign. His morbid love of working in darkness 
deprived him of the kindness and charity of all sections of 
opinion in the hour of that fall which public men might in 
those times count upon with certainty. No nation, no party, 
suffers itself with impunity to be circumvented, to be duped, 
even into being done good to against its consent. This was 
what, according to Ms own interpretation of Ms conduct, he 
did. He deceived the kingdom into deliverance from a- 
war, which was become a nightmare, but henceforth was 
invested in the popular fancy with ideal lustre. England 
was tricked into a peace which, however necessary, was an 
inadequate compensation for so much glory and exhaustion. 
In vain was the captious rejection of more advantageous 
conditions, offered at Gertrudenberg, retorted upon the WMgs. 
They rejoined, that nothing had occurred to justify the accept- 
ance of terms so inferior, or, yet more, to extenuate the infamy 
of abandoning the Catalans. Secretaries of State might wonder 
at what they deemed “ the stupid obstinacy of patriots, fight- 
ing for their hereditary liberties, as St. J ohn-called it in a letter 
to the Queen; but nations often have a conscience, wMch party 
leaders, as Walpole, who have it not themselves, know how to 
rouse, for selfish purposes, against official violators of justice. 

The whole affair- was involved in mystery. Secret agents, 
the Abbe Gautier and Prior, traversed in disguise England 
and France, l^esnager, and Dubois, the future statesman, 
appeared in London. Informal powers, countersigned by no 
Minister, not sealed with the great seal, were forwarded from 
Windsor ; Harley and Shrewsbury were hurried on by the 
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audacious Secretary ; and, suddenly, the nation woke up to find 
the campaigns of Marlborough matters of history, and itself 
committed to articles of which no party, no statesman ap- 
proved, but one with the reputation of a political adventurer. 

His work was still by no means over. The allies might 
rouse the nation to disavow its diplomatists. Marlborough 
and Eugene might open a campaign so brilliant as to necessi- 
tate a rise in our demands. Parliament might refuse to 
ratify what had been so informally done as to be the act 
of an individual, and not of a cabinet. Swift's journal to 
Stella depicts the confusion of parties, and excitement of 
St. J ohn, whose spirit rose to the level of the occasion. An 
amendment to the Address was actually carried in the Lords, 
since the Eevolution a Wliig assembly, to the effect, that no 
peace could be safe and honourable which left the Spanish 
Indies and the Peninsula in the hands of the Bourbons. 
Harley, who did not dare to cast off his dangerous colleague, 
yet would not openly subscribe to his measures, was not 
present. The Mends of the Secretary and himself affected 
surprise at the apathy of the head of the Government, as if in 
all the transaction he did, not feel his degradation from that 
position, though without the boldness to break with the 
man, now the only intermediary between him and advanced 
Tories. In the Lower House the fascination exerted by St. 
John kept the party together. The same amendment was 
rejected there by 232 to 106, All the resources of intrigue 
and faction were called out by his inventive mind. De Eoe, 
ever grateful for his freedom, though calling himself a true 
Whig still, wrote, unconscious of the estrangement of the 
Treasurer from his colleagues, to vindicate the peace from 
the charge of being a desertion of William's constant policy. 
Swift, with a less scrupulous partisanship, poured forth a 
whole hail-storm of Grub Street parodies and invectives on 
the leader of the Hanoverian ” or " whimsical " Tories, to use 
St. John's phrases — * 

“ The orator dismal of Nottinghamshire, 

Who has forty years let out his conscience for hire — 
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whose junction with the Opposition on the j)eace silenced 
resistance to the long-mooted " Occasional Conformity Bill ” 
The same scourge fell, in the Windsor Prophecy,” on the 
Whig Duchess of Somerset, against whom Swift enigmatically 
warned the too partial Queen, Beware of carrots ; ” and on 
the great General, who had long been used, though he never 
grew reconciled, to the names of “ Harpy ” and “ Crassus.” 

At last, the partisans of peace felt strong enough to strike 
openly at their adversaries. It was not Swift’s insulting pen, 
nor the unpopularity of a tedious war, nor the Ministerial 
majority in the House of Commons, wliich left them at liberty 
to commence the assault. It was the Queen’s detestation 
of the whole family connection of the Churchills, comprising 
the Godolphins, Sunderlands, and the Duke and Duchess 
themselves, wliich freed St. John’s hands. He had leave to 
propose in the Commons a Committee of Inquiry into the 
public expenditure of the late Lord Treasurer. In vain did 
Walpole declaim and argue. The October Club had its eye 
on him also, though for the moment there were older foes 
to be singled out. The integrity of Godolphin himself was 
unimpeachable ; but Marlborough did not escape. Custom, 
and the Queen’s direct permission, were pleaded, in excuse of 
his malversations, to no purpose. The plea, though perhaps 
true in form, was, when w’e consider the Duchess’s despotism 
over her mistress, too little equitable, in fact, to justify Lord 
Stanhope’s indignation, in his able History of England, at the 
" baseness of bringing a charge of peculation.” Anne gladly 
took advantage of the doctrine which screens the Sovereign 
from the reproach of inconsistency. She deprived the Duke, 
at a blow, of employments from which, and his wife’s 
IDlaces, he derived the enormous revenue of £64,000 a year. 
Notwithstanding Harley’s caution, the Cabinet had at length 
succumbed to the dictates of the October Club. The news 
of so radical a measure, which could be attempted with 
safety only by the creation of twelve peers in the equally 
divided House of Lords, where the General’s interest was 
strongest, struck -dismay into the Protestant and Germanic 
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confederacy. Prince Eugene came over, in the futile hope 
of dissuading the Queen, or the not unreasonable expectation 
of creating such a storm of personal enthusiasm as to compel 
the resumption of the old policy. The former danger was 
dispelled by the insensibility of Anne, and the vigilance 
of St; ’ John, who, in a royal audience accorded to the 
famous Captain, bore the brunt of the conversation. The 
latter, and more formidable one, was obviated by the mO'- 
mentary popularity of the peace, and some ridiculous reports 
of an intention on the Prince's part to seize the reins of 
government. 

All the heads of the Whig party were marked down for 
destruction by the October Club. Harley shuddered at the 
large majorities which affirmed Ministerial motions. St. John 
did not participate in these fears. He must in far different 
times have looked back with regretful exultation upon the 
day when a charge of peculation, a terrible engine for those 
corrupt days, was brought to hear on his enemy Walpole. 
All this time only his name appears in State affairs. The 
Treasurer still had the disposal of patronage ; his influence 
over Anne had already passed into the hands of the friend 
and flatterer of Lady Masham. We see traces of this in the 
secret cooperation of the Sovereign. While England believed 
the negotiations were being conducted at Utrecht, St. John 
was quietly transacting the whole matter with Torcy. 
Ormond, whose presence in arms in the Netherlands still 
kept the Opposition quiet, was secretly instructed, by order 
of the Queen in Council, to refrain from any deed of active 
hostility. But the veil was soon to be lifted. Pulteney, a 
name inseparable from opposition, though sometimes with, 
and sometimes, as we shall see, against St. John, detected the 
difference between the public and private instructions to the 
General. The leader of the Commons boldly avowed his 
lolan, and took credit for his management. On the 6th of 
June, 1712, the Queen came in state to communicate to the 
Houses the propositions for peace. 

On the prorogation, which shortly followed, St. John was 
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elevated to the peerage as Baron St. John of Lidiard-Tregoze, 
and Viscount Bolingbroke, ancient titles of two branches of 
his family. It might be thought the culmination of his 
prosperity. The grant of a peerage, unless to a lawyer, is 
considered an equivocal compliment to a politician, as, in fact, 
an intimation of past rather than present ^dgour. This was 
not the opinion, even so late as Anne’s reign. The power of 
the Commons had been acknowledged since the Great 
Eebellion; but the House was scarcely the place where a 
Minister preferred to publish his larger schemes of policy. 
In the Commons the leader was too much the slave of a 
violent and prejudiced mob like the October Club. We may 
fairly question whether the desire of a serener political atmo- 
sphere were the influential motive with St. John. As a Tory, 
even as a Minister, he was a radical ; but his radicalism was 
that of a nobly-born demagogue, who advocates the popular 
privileges to cast down some superior of his own order. The 
chagrin he evinced at the. inferiority of his title to that of 
Hadey, a man “ bred up in the Inns of Court,” bears out tliis 
view. . His consent to be ennobled was due not so much to 
the wish for leisure from the daily contests of u. popular 
assembly, nor again, to the need of a counterpoise to the 
tremendous weight, of Whig eloquence and sagacity in the 
Upper House, as to the vanity of shining with a title, and the 
ambition of arguing in the Painted Chamber with Ms hat on. 
The party does not seem to have lost much from Ms trans- 
plantation. The Tories hardly wanted a champion in the 
Commons, There, it was esteemed a weakness, if not a 
sign of corruption, in a member to change sides on account 
of an eloquent speech. The Minister could, though sitting 
among the Peers, yet grasp the reins, and know how and when 
to loosen them. - The thorn in his coronet was his colleague’s 
earldom. He had coveted a revival for himself of the just 
extinct earldom of Bolingbroke. In after-life he wrote, that 
he was dragged into the House of Lords, in such a manner 
as to make Ms promotion a punishment, not a reward ; and 
was there left to defend the treaties almost alone.” With no 
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gratitude to Ms Queen and country he set off for Paris, ^yhere 
the open conferences were to be held. 

The brilliant statesman of thirty-two was sure of favourable 
judges at the Court of Louis XIV. He was fitted to sliine in 
that rendezvous of politics and pleasure. He laid the founda*" 
tion of some friendships which served him well when a 
fugitive; and he may, perhaps, have had, as his enemies 
reported, confidential communications with the Stuarts. His 
journey did not conduce to the popularity of his Administra- 
tion. The tone of sympathy with Prance was disliked, and 
the J acobite relations of the Tories furnished a fruitful topic 
for whispers of treason. On the whole, however, in spite of 
the natural murmurs of Opposition, he was well satisfied with 
the definite conclusion of the negotiations. In the midst of 
his triumph he attempted to conciliate the Whigs. Willingly, 
at Swift’s req[uest, he invited to dinner their common literary 
adversary, Addison. The party was rather constrained, till 
drinking, protracted from two or three o’clock till mid- 
night, at last warmed the distinguished guest to a friendly 
political fervour. In his enthusiasm he made his host 
toast Lord Somers, and began sociably to discuss the peace 
with the negotiator of it. It was always St. John’s policy, 
and perhaps inclination, to stand well with literature. 
Especially, on the eve of the first appearance of “ Cato,” was 
there reason for seeming to be on good terms with Joseph 
Addison. He might hope to ward off an application of the 
moral of the play to his own conduct, by the. conscious 
innocence indicated by intimacy with the poet. His dexter- 
ous reference of the tirades against Caesar to the patent for 
life which the Whig Commander-in-Chief had once demanded 
is well known. A harder conflict awaited Bolingbroke in 
Parliament than at a drinking-bout. All Arthur Moore’s and 
De Poe’s sagacious arguments for free trade with . Prance, 
with all the zeal of the Minister’s private following in the 
same cause, were ineffectual to save the eighth and ninth 
articles in the Treaty of Commerce. The House of Commons 
feared that the free importation of Bordeaux and Burgundy 
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would destroy tlie gainful woollen trade with Portugal, and 
refused to resign a certain advantage for an uncertain. 
Calculations were made, showing that the annual balance 
against England, had the articles been approved, would have 
probably been not much under a million and a half. 

The national jealousy of Prance gained for Opposition this 
unexpected victory. The feeling extended even to the 
moderate members of the Tory party, as represented by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. They had been eager to check William’s 
continental policy, but could not be won over to confer any- 
thing resembling a favour on the ancient enemy. A more * 
statesmanlike and nearer anxiety respecting the succession 
was added to this hereditary prejudice. The apprehensions 
were, in some measure, justified by the characters of the 
present holders of office. Of them, Harley had accumulated 
so confirmed a character for insincerity, that he was trusted 
neither by his own nor by the opposite party. Not opponents 
alone would cordially hate a man, who loved tricks, when 
not necessary, from an inward satisfaction in applauding his 
own cunning.” '' If any man was born under the necessity 
of being a knave, he was,” writes Lord Cowper in January, 1706, 
when his colleague and guest. Even partisans suspected a 
chief, who,” says Lockhart in his Commentaries, was indeed 
very civil to all who addressed him, but, generally, either 
spoke so low in their ear, or so mysteriously, that few knew 
what to make of Ms replies ; it would appear that he took a 
secret pleasmre in making people hang on, and disappointing 
them.” His friend Swift charges him with thinking, “ that 
there is sometliing profound in pohtics, winch men of plain 
honest sense cannot arrive to.” Much of the earlier portion 
of his political life was passed in hopeless opposition to 
a party wffiich had placed upon the throne the actual 
Sovereign. He had become imbued with the spirit of intrigue 
and distrust of all men. A man can hardly escape imbibing 
such sentiments who sees his firmest adherents perpetually 
seceding from him under the temptations of office, andhis ranks 
recruited only by insurgents, or by politicians who intend to* 
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pass there their political apprenticeship, and to approve them- 
selves fit for place, by showing themselves to be dangerous ; 
who, lastly, is forced to cut down and pare all Ms schemes, 
from dread of detaching one element of the incongruous 
faction by measures suited to the tastes or passions of another. 

In such a school Harley had learned with consummate 
dexterity to maintain different opinions, at the antipodes in 
all but their advocates’ exclusion from office. He had not 
learned how to conduct a Cabinet, when the position had at 
length been attained. He was perplexed by the conflicting 
claims of friends, Nonconformists and Churchmen, whose sole 
common topic was love or hatred of the “ Occasional Con- 
formity Bill” His habitual '"Poh ! poh ! all will be well ; ” 
‘'Let us go gently,” and "Leave it all to me,” were rather 
inadequate watchw^ords for a faction whose trust was in action, 
and, it might be, revolution. In his perplexity he remained 
neutral, a spectator of the proceedings of Ms own [Cabinet, 
allowing his colleagues to carry through, imcurtailed, measures 
certain to disgust half Ms supporters. He cherished the vain 
hope, as well that he could not be held responsible for acts he 
had never advised, as that he might gain a sublime and evident 
ascendency over his subordinates by sequestering himself 
from their petty quarrels, and by being known among them 
only as the dispenser of all patronage, and the Sovereign’s 
friend. With such a character opponents could expect from 
Ms treachery or weakness no' guarantee for the Protestant 
succession. If he found the Jacobite cause clearly the 
stronger, they could not hope that he w^ould refuse his 
adhesion to any Jacobite plot of Ms fellow-Ministers. The 
mere fact that he remained nominal head of the Cabinet, 
though scarcely one of its proposals had Ms hearty assent, 
though against his express ad\dcelit pardoned apologists for 
the Stuarts, though it instigated the Queen to rebuke addresses 
of the Lords against the exiles, and to compel Marlborough’s 
favourite officers to sell their commissions, proved how little 
reliance could be placed either bn his paternal love for the 
Act of Settlement, or Ms antagonism to Ms Jacobitish 
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Secretary of State. The selection of Bromley, the suspected 
member for the University of Oxford, as Secretary, in Lord 
Dartmouth’s place, and the appointment to the Exchequer of 
Sir William Wyndham, close friends, as both were, of the 
banished family and of St. John, gave additional reason for 
fearing the preponderance in the Ministry of a spirit much 
more daring than that of Harley. The promotion of Dean 
Atterbury, a zealous writer in the Examiner, to the See of 
Eochester was as significant. 

The elections of August, 1713, only partially showed how 
the nation construed all these signs. Popular discontent was 
chiefly manifested in the strength of the so-caUed Hanoverian 
or Protestant Tories- returned by the old decaying market- 
towns under the influence of the clergy. The Opposition 
had at length a good cry of its own, and Government found 
no retort to the reproach of the desertion of the gallant 
Catalans, and the odium of its defeated Eecijorocity. Compact. 
There -was no persecution now of a Sacheverell ; there was no 
military dictatorship, with which to alarm the nation’s sus- 
picions. Ministers could only caE ;upon their partisans to 
stand by the throne, the security of which their principles, 
it was contended, alone endangered, and rehearse equivocal 
sentiments upon the beauty of hereditary right, which a foe 
on the opposite coast was eager to illustrate. With this for 
their only standard, and not even a Cabinet ready to risk an 
open assertion of the belief, there were fatal dangers ahead 
for the Administration. We cannot think Bolingbroke judged 
wrongly, on his own principles, in intimating quickly the 
course he meant to pursue. It may have been an instinct 
before, which made this favourite of the October Club intrigue 
to wrest the first place from Harley; it may have been 
vanity. How, it was the last desperate resource of a tottering 
party. His cause was certain to lose much numerical strength 
could he succeed. -A much more furious hostility would 
proceed from opponents with whom* Harley had kept up 
relations, and been a sort of bail for the loyalty of his com- 
panions to the Constitution, .But the confederates, would 
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at lengtli have concord in their own body, and liberty to 
deliberate unreservedly about their concealed projects. Con- 
cealed they were only from Cabinet Councils. The whole of 
England took them for granted, so that the Ministry which 
had espoused such opinions had at once the disadvantage of 
their unpopularity, and a prohibition imposed upon them, 
both of repelling insinuated charges which they refused to* 
consider relevant to themselves, and of taking measures for 
accomplishing that revolution to which these charges pointed. 

Perils were on every side. A majority in the Commons, 
in spite of Whig denunciations of the unfortunate Treaty of 
Commerce, and the general show of Wliig woollen '' favours ” 
at the late elections, still mechanically endorsed Ministerial 
resolutions. Expulsion from the House by a majority of a 
liundred votes, for the authorship of the “ Crisis,” taught 
Steele that it was a libel on the October Club to maintain 
that the Protestant succession was in danger. The Whigs 
were not disheartened. In the House of Lords they had 
always been in a majority, as far as intellectual power 
went, and, previously to 1712, numerically. They avenged 
Steele’s cause by committing the publisher and printer of 
Swift’s anonymous answer, ‘ The Public Spirit of the Whigs.’ 
Only by the shrewd device of instituting a prosecution against 
the same two victims did Harley save his friend from the 
consequences of their evidence. In vain Government en- 
deavoured to check popular suspicions by motions that the 
Protestant succession was in no danger under her Majesty’s 
Administration. In the Lords, the resolution was the signal 
for an ominous secession. Lord Anglesea, an old friend of St. 
John, exclaimed, glancing at the unlucky Treasurer, ‘‘ that he 
durst pursue an evil Minister from the Queen’s closet to the 
Tower, and thence to the scaffold!” Even in the Tory 
Commons, the effrontery of the thing reduced the majority to* 
48. The Treasurer grew frightened and more Constitutional. 
The manoeuvre of the Whig Junto, in making the Hanoverian 
envoy demand a writ of summons for the Electoral Prince, as- 
Duke of Cambridge furnished him with an occasion for 
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manifesting his disagreement with his colleagues, and attach- 
ment to the House of Brunswick, as well as his pique at the 
Queen’s estrangement. Yet he could not be forced to declare 
himself sufficiently anti-Tory to furnish a pretext for his 
ejectment from the Cabinet. He escaped the ambush of 
Wyndham’s Schism Bill by the plea of not having considered 
the matter. He listened in silence to St. John, an almost 
avowed deist, arguing for it as a bulwark of the Church; 
nor could be drawn to defend a friend, even by the vengeful 
attack of Nottingham, who had the self-restraint to reject the 
bait of the Bill in his desire to conciliate the Nonconfor- 
mists, on “ a cei'tain divine who, hardly suspected of being 
a Christian, is in a fair way of being a bishop.” 

It has been sometimes assumed, that Harley had at heart 
the Eestoration of the Stuarts, and was only converted to the 
opposite opinion by his rivalry with the favourite of the October 
Club. ’ The hypothesis is hardly even plausible. He had 
never been a Jacobite. Chosen leader of the country gentle- 
men, he soon gladly exchanged his prominence among them 
for the headship of a coalition characterised by one broad 
feature, opposition to the great Whig houses of the Eevolu- 
tion. We cannot suppose that his cautious nature and liberal 
tenets coexisted with a craving for arbitrary rule. His genius 
was altogether Parliamentary, and not made, as that of his 
rival, for the office of vizier to an almost absolute Sovereign. 
His passions were not strong enough to move him to purchase 
the right of persecuting at the risk of enduring the same 
treatment in turn. His negotiations with Marshal Berwick, 
and the equivocal admonitions to the Pretender to quit Prance 
for Venice, prove no more than the mission of his brother to 
Hanover, if so much. Now, at all events, Anne’s alienation, 
and his desertion by all the high Tories of the Government, 
ensured his Constitutionalism. Traces are discernible of a 
convulsive attempt by the falling statesman to effect a coalition 
with the Whigs and the Hanoverian Tories, by the instrumen- 
tality of his former colleague, Cowper. The taint of insincerity 
throughout his career must finally have vitiated any such 
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negotiation ; but St. John’s vigour disconcerted the pre- 
liminary advances. The Queen had a parting interview with 
her old servant. She accused him of indolence in the conduct 
of public business, of a complete want of truthfulness, of 
unintelligible mysteriousness in all his statements, and of 
often coming drunk to confer on matters of State. It was 
a strange collection of her wrongs as a lady and as a 
Sovereign, and evinces how intermingled as yet were the 
two ideas. Either she had never liked liim, and, with her 
prudent egotism, merely accepted his aid against yet more 
detested personages, the Marlboroughs ; or, a term of office 
had exaggerated his natural slovenliness and carelessness ; 
or, more probably still, the sway of St. John over the great 
party which Anne, by a monarchical instinct really loved, 
even while sometimes fearing it, had communicated a senti- 
ment of aversion for the man who hindered the consummation 
of its projects. She had, to enforce this propensity, the 
perpetual company of a woman, once the friend of Harley, 
now his bitterest foe, on account of shameful ingratitude on 
his part, as she would have said ; for having refused to bribe 
her with public money, according to the report of his ad- 
herents; both explanations being, the Treasurer’s character 
allows us to believe, at one and the same time correct. 

The defection of his old followers seems to have been 
partly the result of dread of his extreme wariness in a crisis 
requiring boldness ; principally, of the extraordinary capacity 
of St. John for infusing into his immediate intimates confi- 
dence in his energy and genius. At any rate, no man could 
have resisted the combination of his own colleagues and the 
majority in the Commons. The final scene appears to have 
blended historical solemnity with the petulance of a catas- 
trophe in genteel comedy. The personal connection of 
Sovereign and Minister, of which the Government of Lord 
North is our latest perfect example, conjoined with a sense 
of Ministerial responsibility to the country, fully recognised, 
though not always acted upon, gave to the interview at once 
the air of a private quarrel between friends, each accusing the 
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other of faithlessness, and the lofty tone of a patriot’s warning 
to rulers ready to put in jeopardy their country's happiness out 
of private spite. St. John and Lady Mashain were there, to 
keep the Queen to her resolution, and to triumph over their 
old friend. Almost to the moment they had maintained 
their ancient appearance of intimacy. In the midst of aH 
this history of mines and countermines, we hear of friendly 
little suppers at the Mashams, of strolls together in the Mall, 
and familiar conversations. Now the parting was indeed come. 
Harley, with all the wrath of a betrayed friend, and the pro- 
phetic forebodings of a retiring Minister, predicted the anger 
of an incensed nation against the miserable ambition and 
traitorous schemes of the Cabinet he had formed. The pro- 
, phecy in part brought its own accomplishment. Anne had 
been deeply agitated by the scene. She had long been per- 
turbed both by remorse, at having, on her own view of the 
indefeasible right of kingship, usurped and kept her brother’s 
inheritance, and by resentment, that her most loyal subjects 
were calculating on her death as the removal of an obstruction 
to the reversion of the crown to the rightful owner. Under 
this conflict of emotions her vital powers gave indications 
of decay. Her mortal disorder manifested itself on the 
29th of July, 1714. A Council was summoned, at which the 
Duke of Shrewsbury presided- He had been, as a youth, a hero 
of the Revolution. Once again his old liberalism revived; 
and he openly rejoined that party which had till then looked 
on him' as a deserter. The appearance of his name in the 
Elector’s secret instrument of Regency, which had been for 
some time past in the hands of the Hanoverian envoy, proves 
he must have so acted as to be counted upon by the chiefs on 
both sides. Few statesmen of this age can, we fear, be placed 
for honesty far above the systematically false Sunderland 
and Marlborough. At Shrewsbury’s invitation, the Whig 
Diikes of Argyle and Somerset took their seats in the Privy 
Council, though not members of the Ministry. Probably on 
their proposal, though St. Jolm’s friends declared it was on 
his, Shrewsbury was nominated to the Queen High Treasurer, 
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Alas for Bolingbroke ! “ The Earl of Oxford was removed 
on Tuesday — ^the Queen died on Sunday ! What a world is 
this, and how does Fortune banter us!” It is St. John's 
groan to Swift in a letter of August 3. The prize had been 
wrested from the grasp of his rival ; he had gained nothing 
by it, except a schism in his party. All the work of so 
much intriguing, eloquent pamphleteering, and subservience 
to the littleness of factious spleen, was nullified in a moment. 
His plan, as future head of the Government, had been 
elaborated. It shows much judgment and self-restraint in 
liim that he had decided on retaining the Seals of the Foreign 
Office, in preference to the glittering bauble of the Lord 
Treasurership ; while the names of Wyndham, Ormond, 
Harcourt, Buckinghamshire, Bromley, Mar, and Atterbury, 
point, at least, to a more decidedly Tory policy than had pre- 
vailed in the old Cabinet. At the same time, envoys had their 
instructions for coquetting with the Electoral Court. Now, 
when he acted on his own sole responsibility, he began 
to comprehend the caution of his predecessor. He even 
sought to establish friendly relations with the principal Whigs. 
Would that we had the details of a banquet at which he 
entertained Walpole, Stanhope, and Pulteney, a few days 
before the Queen's death, at his mansion in Golden Square t 
What speeches full of flowing courtesy were there delivered I 
What disclaimers of private enmity, notwithstanding the 
strifes of political interests ! Little could a stranger have 
augured the fierceness of the cry for blood, which those 
amiable guests would soon raise with one accord against 
their host, or the yet more rooted rancour of disappointed 
■friendship, which should avenge him in the future enmity of 
all the three. 

Had the Queen but sanctioned the Minister's nominations 
one half hour before her death, he might have selected his 
policy in safety, and either restored the exiles, or made terms 
for himself with Hanover. As it was, with a Cabinet all his 
own, with Anne willing to accept his counsels, the dead- 
weight of three Whig Dukes, backed by and backing the Con- 
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stitution, could not be resisted. The Ministry had a great 
majority in Parliament, but chiefly of country gentlemen, 
independent members, each acting for himself, and joining 
in the same votes from choice, and not in obedience to the 
dictation of their leaders. The Whigs were a compact body. 
They had faith in their champions, and these could advocate 
any measure with the certainty that it would be supported. 
They had overturned an ancient dynasty. Their names far 
outweighed those of men like Bromley, and Mar, and the 
unstable Peterborough. 

Added to the mortification at the loss of aU the advantages 
of his machinations, were many petty vexations inseparable 
from so peculiar a conjuncture. The Eegency, appointed 
already by secret instructions of the Elector, did not attempt 
to soften them. He was superseded in all the real duties 
of his office, and compelled to attend with his bag outside 
the Council Chamber, where he had so long ruled, till it 
should please his enemies to admit him. Very few men 
would have the philosophy to bear patiently these trhial 
affronts. Bolingbroke was not of the few. His troubles 
were not to end here. He took up an attitude neither of 
defiance nor of submission. With Harley he assisted at the 
coronation of the new King, and, we are told by Lady Cowper, 
bowed three times down to the very ground” in doing homage. 
He intimated his willingness to take office, should it be the 
policy of the new dynasty to rule independently of party. 
^^On the same principle,” he writes to Lord Strafford, as he 
had served Anne, “ will I serve the King, if he employs me,” 
But it was not the policy of the Whigs to encourage coalitions. 
When offered place by Harley they had refused. It was 
unlikely that they would now, in the day of their triumph, 
Consent to share their power and forego revenge. Lord Cowper, 
in a memorial i:)resented to the King, argued that it was not 
for the safety of his House to attempt any such partition 
of favours, and intimated that the Wliigs would not consent 
to have the experiment tried, , 

. They were not of a temper to spare an enemy who refused 
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to solicit their mercy. His whole demeanour was that of a 
man who may have been mistaken, but, having acted con- 
scientiously, keeps his own opinion, though not condemning 
the opposite. He proposed in the Lords, in a fine oration 
which lived in men’s memories, the substitution of the word 
maintain,” for recover,” with respect to the reputation of the 
kingdom in its foreign relations. The Duke of Shrewsbury, 
the immediate cause of his present downfall, in vain supported 
the amendment. Everywhere he saw nothing but hostility. 
The country had returned a Whig majority to the Commons, 
of 244 to 138 who still dared to call themselves Tories. The 
names of the new Ministry, notwithstanding the admittance 
of the Hanoverian Tory Nottingham, indicated what reliance 
could be placed on the King’s assurances that he would not 
be a partisan. Harley trusted to his late ignominious ex- 
pulsion from the Cabinet, and to his carefully preserved 
relations with the Nonconformists and the Electoral Court. 
St. John’s hope was, not so much in the justice or mercy 
of Parliament, as in the impossibility of his condemnation 
even by Wlrigs, without proof of collusion between him and 
Versailles or St. Germains. His compromising papers were 
in security ; and only one confidant existed who had anything 
dangerous to tell. This was Matthew Prior. Never was a 
friend more trusted than he by St. John, never a dependent 
treated more as an equal. We may w’-ell pity the fallen 
Minister, when he heard that Prior had landed at Dover under 
an engagement to reveal all. He could not tell, what we have 
reason for believing, that the whole was a device to con- 
centrate expectation on the envoy’s disclosures, and then, by 
their triviality, to convince the nation of the injustice of its 
suspicions of the late Government. He only knew that Prior 
had been granted an audience by the King, that he was now 
at dinner with Townshend and Stanhope. The news, com- 
municated according to an uncertain rumour by Marlborough, 
followed him to Drury Lane Theatre on March 26, 1715. 
He sat through the spectacle, bespoke the performance for 
the following night, and then, in the disguise of a Prench 
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Messenger, set off for Dover. In another day and a half he 
was on the French shores, and a ruined exile. 

His flight was a blunder. It betrayed a want of moral 
courage, and was esteemed proof presumptive of criminality. 
Yet not many would have acted differently in the circum- 
stances. The Whigs raged against him; a doggrel ballad 
expressed the thirst of the populace for his blood. His 
imagination pictured the late victorious leader of Parlia- 
ment reduced to supplicate its compassion, and dwelt on the 
humiliation of kneeling at the bar before his Peers in a 
partnership of odium and guilt with the detested Harley. 
His personal friends were dispersed ; Swift gone to Ireland, 
in wrath against the disunited Cabinet, to die like a j)oisoned 
rat in a hole ; ’’ Prior presumed a traitor to friendship ; his 
Jacobite followers furious with their chief for his procrastina- 
tion ; he furious with himself for the same. His fears were 
not altogether groundless. The two-years’ imprisonment of 
his rival proves, that, though he had escaped the scaffold, a 
dreary doom for his impatient temperament would have 
awaited him. On release from prison he could not hope to 
be allowed to return to public life; and Iris nature was 
too fiery to have rested satisfied with the literary leisure 
which contented Lord Oxford. Harley in his gardens and 
magnificent library, in the chief treasures of which his 
name still survives, enjoyed the repose, never lost sight 
of by him in the most tempestuous season of Ms intriguing 
life. The plots of St. Germains, and the feverish extra- 
vagances of the Eegent’s Court, alone might deaden the 
younger statesman’s regrets for the sweets of power so 
briefly tasted, and his lust of revenge upon old friends and 
old foes. His departure from England scandalised Ms few 
remaining partisans, and seemed to sanction the vituperations 
of his enemies. His coeval, Eobert Walpole, Ms evil genius,^ 
born to affairs with Mm, and destined to die to political 
activity almost at the same time, was the fitting chairman of 
the secret committee for investigating the conduct of the 
Ministry in the negotiations of U trecht. Eobert W alpole pre- 
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seated the report and moved the impeachment, not, in the first 
place, of Lord Oxford, but of Henry Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. 

It was a foregone conclusion. Only two voices were raised 
in his defence, those of General Eoss and Mr. Hungerford. 
The news of the resolution, which passed on the 10th of June, 
and of the readier process by bill of attainder, founded upon 
it, soon reached its object. He had already established 
a secret connection with the Pretender, in anticipation. 
Sometimes it has been questioned whether his intercourse 
with that Court had been of long continuance. The Stuart 
Papers and de Torcy’s Memoirs show that scarcely a single 
statesman of any account, of any party, whether in or out of 
office, in the reign of William and Anne, refrained from 
corresponding with the exiles. It is paradoxical to seek to 
clear the chosen companion of the chiefs of semi- Jacobite 
clubs from the general reproach. The declared Jacobitism 
of many of his especial instruments in the Cabinet, as Mar 
and Ormond, with his hostility to all supporters of the 
Protestant succession, is circumstantial evidence. The con- 
clusion is corroborated by his bias against the Dutch, however 
weak an argument if standing alone. We are, at all events, 
justified in agreeing with Count Eemusat’s summing up 
in 'DAngleterre au Dix-Huitifeme Siecle,’ a work to which 
aU students of the period are deeply indebted : La trahison 
envers la succession hanovrienne entra au besoin dans ses 
calculs, et fut au nombre des expediens qu’il se reservait.” 

St. Clair, on the left bank of the Ehone, near Vienne, had 
been the retreat of the fallen statesman. When the tidings 
came of the vindictiveness of the Whig Parliament, neither 
its charms, nor the greater of Madame de Tencin, the fasci- 
nating and dissolute mother of D'Alembert, could restrain 
him, though ill in bed with a low fever, from responding at 
once to an invitation from the Chevalier. With the royal 
courtesy and tact, which contrasted favourably with the 
German brusqueness of the first Georges, the titular earldom 
of the Bolingbrokes, tlieir descendant's never forgotten object, 
was revived for him. '‘I cannot, you know," wrote the 
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Prince, as yet, give yon very essential proofs of my kind- 
ness ; but the best I can do for so good and faithful a servant ’’ 
— perhaps a poor compliment to one who always described 
himself as now for the first time a Jacobite — is in sending 
yon the enclosed warrant, which raises yon a degree higher 
than my sister had done before, and which will fix yonr rank 
with me beyond dispnte.” The Jacobites, with the active 
cooperation of Ormond, still braving Whig violence in 
London, had resolved npon two movements, one in the south 
of England, the other in the Highlands. St. John persuaded 
them that the two, to have a chance of success, must be 
simultaneous. The secret of liis influence at St. Germains and 
Commercy consisted in his perfect acq[uaintance with the 
spirit and sentiments of the present French Ministers, through 
whom advantage might have been taken of the capricious 
change in popular opinion now exalting Ormond and Harley 
into martyrs as representatives of the Church party. His ill- 
luck dogged the Pretender’s ne\v Secretary of State. At the 
beginning of July he had arrived at the little Court. On 
the first of September, 1715, died Louis XIV,, and with him 
all the zeal of France for the restoration of the Stuarts, and 
all the authority at the French Court of the negotiator of the 
peace of Utrecht. The Eegent Duke of Orleans was anxious 
for a good understanding with England, the Power most in- 
terested in supporting his title as heir presumptive against 
Philip of Spain. He had no kindness for the policy of a 
Cabinet from which he had been sedulously excluded. The 
smaE knot of exiles soon understood that their Secretary wus 
not more powerful at the Eegent’s Court than themselves. They 
made him feel what a counterfeit his of&ce was, as compared 
with the reality he had left behind in England. His positive 
experience, and perhaps a feeling of contempt, not entirely 
concealed, for minute unproductive intrigues, led him to display 
a conscious superiority which offended men, each of whom 
thought himself more of a victim to principle. He soon 
found reason to be disgusted with himself for his flight, and, 
as he declares to Wyndham in a famous letter, for his pre- 
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cipitancy in casting in liis lot with a set of desperate ontcasts.- 
His sagacity saw the folly of the dreams of his associates, 
“ some, who conld read and write, having letters to show, and 
those who had not arrived to this pitch of erudition having 
their secrets to whisper/’ The crowd of “ busy Irish faces,” 
with their rumours of bulls and benedictions and subsidies 
from Eome, especially annoyed him, conscious as he was of 
the exclusive dependence of the cause on English Churchmen. 

However, he counselled his new master to the best of his 
ability; and he intrigued in the Jacobite interest with the 
ladies of the Erench Court and the Regent’s favourites with 
indefatigable diligence. Indeed, the entire history of the 
earlier portion of his residence in Paris is cMefly an un- 
intelligible maze of negotiations with "Mrs. Olivia Trant.’ 
He rejected offers made by the Erench Ministers to use their 
influence with the English Government to procure the pardon 
of a man who might, on his return home, have greatly 
furthered their objects. All this was not for long. On the 
13th of November the surrender of Preston sealed the fate 
of English Jacobitism; and on the same day the battle of 
Sheriffmuir proved of equally decisive importance in Scotland. 
By the last week in the next Eebruary the Pretender was 
back in Paris. The day following his return, St. John, whom 
he had received with the greatest demonstrations of affec- 
tion, was discharged almost contumeliously from his service. 
This mysterious step was justified in the busy gossip of the 
Court by reports that the Secretary had joined the party in 
order, by betraying its secrets, to requite it for the losses Ins 
old attachment to the cause had inflicted upon him. An 
improbable tale can hardly be preferred to the unison of the 
testimony of Lord Stair, the Bang of England’s ambassador, 
of Marshal Berwick, and of the published papers of the Pre- 
tender’s Secretary’s office, to his honesty and zeal. Here is 
the MarshaTs opinion of lids capacity and fidelity : — It is 
admitted by all England that there have been few greater 
Ministers than Bolingbroke. He was born with splendid 
talents, which had raised him at a very early age to the 
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highest employments ; he exerted great influence over the 
Tory party, and was, in fact, its soul. ... I was in part a 
witness how he acted for King James, while he managed his 
affairs, and I owe him the justice to say that he left nothing 
undone of what he could do ; he moved heaven and earth 
to obtain supplies, but was always put off by the Court of 
Trance.” There is a little more intrinsic plausibility in another 
story that the punctilious Prince’s disgust was excited by 
the demeanour of his Secretary in one of his not infrequent 
drunken fits. The probability is that he had prepared the 
way for his abrupt dismissal by taking no pains to hide his 
discontent at the misery into which his rash adliesion had 
brought him. He afterwards asserted that his resolution had 
been already formed to quit liis post, as soon as the affairs 
of the Stuarts should have been in some sort arranged. 

Hever was there a man of a spirit less inclined to sit down 
under an affront, or to neglect the opportunity, afforded by 
the severance of old ties, of following that in which his soul 
delighted, a new combination. He was once more the 
English agitator and pamphleteer, and in much the same 
attitude as of old. In office he had been the leader of a 
party opposed, both practically and in principle, to what was, 
since the Eevolution, the actual Constitution of England. It 
was equally, when in power and in disgrace, a faction, how- 
ever gallant. During his brief term of service under James, 
Ins capacity for organising a plot had been almost dormant ; 
now it blazed up anew, and, from the circumstances which 
called it forth, demanded aU the resources of ingenuity 
and irony which the friend and partner of Swift possessed. 
Malcontent Whigs were to be personally courted, and per- 
suaded of the harmlessness of the writer; while sufficient 
animosity was shown to their doctrines to satisfy his Tory 
friends. Finally, all the wretched jealousies and disputes of 
the Court he had just quitted were to be withered up by the 
scornful pen of this political free lance. The home Govern- 
ment had, from the first, expected his secession from the 
Jacobite Court. Some, judging him so faithless that he could 
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never refrain from betraying Ms employers, had authorised 
Lord Stair to purchase his confessions. Others, more truly, 
discerned in his character an intellectual restlessness wHch 
could never let things be, and must, sooner or later, snap 
the connection. He was not unwilling to prove them right in 
their conclusions. His letter to Sir William Wyndham, in its 
present state, is an attempt at once to justify himself to the 
English Tories, and to win favour with the Government. 
The character of the man is, as M. de Eemusat aptly remarks, 
well illustrated by the fact, that at the very moment when 
the relenting of the King and Whigs promised his restoration, 
he drew up, in the manner of Seneca, various reflections on 
the consolations of exile. If he thought he should no longer 
need them for personal use, and therefore could spare them 
to the world, he found Mmself for some time disappointed. 
His celebrated Letter was written in the September of 1716; 
not till 1723 were the incidents of the attainder so far 
mitigated as to restore him, when a resident in England, to 
the protection of the laws. The tedious delay was omng 
partly to the rooted suspicions of the Whig leaders, and partly 
to Walpole's jealousy of the opponent who had at the first 
far outstripped him. The discovery of various plots for the 
reestablishment of the Stuarts, of one especially in which 
Bishop Atterbury, St. John's ancient ally, was alleged to be 
implicated, excused their reluctance. 

All parties were against Mm. He was at variance at once 
with the Jacobite section of the English Tories, tliough still 
the friend of Wyndham, and with the adherents of the late 
Treasurer, He never ceased to cherish a strange im- 
placabiKty against Harley, only to be explained by his 
belief that to Harley's pertinacity in retaining office had 
been owing the postponement, till too late, of those plans 
wMch might else have secured to their author a dictatorship 
under a new dynasty. The resurrection of Harley in 1717, 
through Walpole's coalition with the Tories against the 
Cabinet from which he had been ejected, must have spoiled 
many a dream of rural contentment at St. Clair, The popular 
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cry of “ High-Churcli and Harley ” would sound in his rival’s 
ears lilve the war-trumpet to a captive knight. The discord 
in the victorious Whig party, the cabals of Sunderland and 
Stanhope against Townshend, and of Townshend and Walpole 
against Stanhope, cannot but have vibrated even through the 
non-conducting atmosphere of divine philosophy. Yet in 
the meantime he did not let life slip by untasted. A main 
characteristic of his disposition was that, while there , could be 
no one with a more pertinacious constancy in the pursuit of 
any objects, however various, or however minute, whether of 
pleasure or of ambition, his nature seems to have had so 
indomitable- an energy and capability of enjoyment, as to 
employ itself with equal vehemence on a scheme for destroy- 
ing a system of faith, and on an intrigue in Paris. Vainly 
did neglected Lady Bolingbroke use all her Hanoverian 
interest in her husband’s service: her lord repaid her exer- 
tions with a sneer that his cession of his goods for her benefit 
to save them from confiscation eventually proved a serious 
loss to him. In the interval he was falling in love with the 
Marquise de ViUette, niece of Madame de Maintenon, whom 
he married on the death of his wife, in 1720. Por his sake 
she professed Protestantism. In that same year, under the safe- 
guard of the Eegent, whose companion in pleasure, though 
not in politics, he had always been, he was engaged in eking 
out, through the enterprises of Law, a subsistence which the 
£11,000 he brought from England could but ill have supplied. 
His usual residence was the Chateau of La Source, where, amid 
fair gardens, rises the Loiret. There, by the aid of Madame 
de ViUette, who was wealthy as well as witty, he learned to 
despise the world, and studied the addition of new perfec- 
tions to the marvellous pohtical pamphlet style, destined in 
future days to gall the caUous Walpole. But the gaieties of 
Paris not unfrequently drew liim from philosophical and other 
speculations. He was peculiarly fitted, with the reputation 
of his name, the versatility and eccentricity of his genius, to 
delight alike the courtiers of Versailles and the new school of 
polite philosophers. Voltaire writes of Milord Bolingbroke 
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in a strain of rapture, which may have been, he half confesses, 
somewhat heated by the compliments his idol paid to the 
Henriade ” He describes his universal learning, and the 
cosmopolitan tastes which French encyclopaedists adored. 
That all these gifts met in a man who had been the greatest 
roue of his time, seems to have kindled in the Frenchman the 
same glow of enthusiasm as in Swift. He only spoke the general 
opinion. With the French philosophers'bf the Entresol Club, 
as Alary, Count Argenson and the Abbe Charles St. Pierre, 
with Swift in Dublin, his chivalrous champion against Jacobite 
maligners, with Pope, Gay, and Arbiithnot in London, down 
to the miscellaneous crowd of the French Court, the impetus 
of his mind, and his power of setting the stamp of genius 
on all pm'suits alike, had gained him an universal sway. 

At length, his residence in France drew to its close. In 
May, 1723, the pardon promised in 1715 -passed the great 
seal; but he had no hope, at present, of a Parliamentary 
restoration in fortune and peerage. Walpole distrusted his 
professions of friendship, and replied to hints of his power 
to bring over Lords Gower and Bathurst, and Sir William 
Wyndham, to the Whigs, by warning him against Tory con- 
nections, The Minister had in mere deference to Melesina, 
Duchess of Kendal, waived the hostility, which in 1719 had 
drawn from him, in allusion to the acquittal, mainly due to 
himself, of Harley, the indignant words : His rival in guilt 
and power even now presumes to expect an act of the legis- 
lature to indemnify him, and to qualify his villainy.’’ On the 
whole, St. John’s reception in England was so chilling as 
quickly to despatch him back to La Source. Hot tiU the 25th 
of May, 1725, durst his advocates move his restoration in 
fortune. Then the bribed Court, the Duchess of Kendal 
receiving for her share £11,000, only extorted a sullen 
assent from the Premier by the menace of dismissal. St. 
John’s Parisian friends contributed not a little to the result. 
They had lamented his departure in 1723 ; but they used all 
their influence to effect his complete restitution. Two visits 
were paid to England by Madame de ViUette, whose own 
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considerable English investments were imperilled by lier 
husband’s legal disabilities. During the second, she succeeded 
in buying the good offices of George’s ugly mistress. Besides, 
his foreign acquaintances procured him information of highly 
serviceable Court secrets. The envoy, Horace Walpole, the 
Minister’s brother, applauded himself for having learnt them 
without having given to St. John any handle to become the 
negotiator of his Majesty’s affairs.” Lord Townshend, whom 
they enabled to triumph over Carteret, was more grateful. 
The Abbe Alary, founder of the Entresol, which, like all 
Erench societies of the period, was a social, philosophical, 
political, and literary reunion, exerted his influence on a visit 
to England in the same cause. What so many sought was 
at last granted to the active mediation of Harcourt, become a 
WMg in 1721, but still mindful of the merry dinners at 
which the early policy of the Harley Cabinet used to be 
moulded. The Wliigs, on the one side, roused themselves to 
oppose the motion, under the leadership of Onslow, Methuen, 
and Poulett, though Walpole, without any affectation of mag- 
nanimity, intimated to his adherents that they might be 
content with the exclusion of their enemy for ever from office 
and Parliament. On the other, the memory of long severed 
associations, against the inclination of their Jacobite chiefs, 
Musgrave and Sebright, appealed for him to the mass of those 
country gentlemen whom his voice had once woke to victory. 
The motion passed by a majority of 231 to 113. 

He was free to begin the world again; after being tired 
out, he writes to Swift, ‘‘with suspense, the only insupportable 
misfortune of life, and with nine years of autumnal promises 
and vernal excuses.” Shut out from Parliament, the natural 
sphere of his talents, he made it his profession to be a 
Maecenas to men of letters, and the pattern country gentleman 
to his neighbours at Dawley, as in the old days when he pre- 
sided at the October Club. Eor his political friends he was 
the secret counsellor, who held in his hands the strings of 
many a Parliamentary struggle. We find his sway equally 
acknowledged by literary chiefs, and by Wyndham’s political 
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associates. Swift came to England, for the first time since 
his friend's banishment, to do him homage. He brought over 
a manuscript destined to overshadow- the reputation of the 
Drapier’s letters themselves. Another writer of an influence 
as yet alihost of the future, but of more power to change 
a nation's spirit than that wielded by the author of Gulliver 
himself, soon joined the circle. Voltaire had been dazzled 
by St. John in Paris. Observation of the ardour of English 
admiration did not diminish his respect. To the contagion 
of St. John's intellect is owing the infusion of an English 
tone into Voltaire’s works. It is to be hoped that to no in- 
dorsement by him of a lying tale current about Lord Cowper's 
family, and further distorted by the malice of Swift, may be due 
the account to be found in the ‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique ' 
of doctrines held by a political adversary on the subject of 
marriage : II est public en Angleterre, et on voudroit le nier 
en vain, que le ChanceUier Cowper epousa deux femmes, qui 
vecurent ensemble dans samaison avec une concorde singuli^re 
qui fit honneur a tons trois. Plusieurs curieux ont encore 
le petit livre que ce ChanceUier composa en faveur de la 
polygamie.” 

Without deserting literary society, the devotee of rural 
leisure immersed himself in politics as well. Walpole, he 
conceived, by withholding his readmission into Parliament,, 
had forfeited all title to his gratitude. Tories mistrusted him 
as a party leader. A way was opened by the jealous and 
despotic temperament of the Premier for St. John’s return to 
.public life without open coalition either with Whigs, or with 
Tories. The Opposition, led by Wyndham, a Tory, and once 
a Jacobite, and by Pulteney, an old Whig, and ancient enemy 
of St. John, rested on a foundation both narrow and broad 
enough for any principles. Its basis was hostility, savage 
and uncompromising, to the “sole Minister," the “grand 
corruptor." Wyndham headed the .remnant of the old 
Cavaliers, who had ruled at the beginning of Charles II.'s. 
Long Parliament, the Tories of sentiment, not Conservative 
Tories, not the men of reflection and statecraft, who had been 
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represented by the Xottinghams, father and son. Pnlteney’s 
classic ^Yit and eagerness of temper shone in the van of the 
Wliig revolters. Pulteney had long been the chief friend of 
Walpole. Now he agreed with St. John in regarding him as 
a man, who “ had usurped on his fellows, by wriggling, in- 
triguing, whimpering, and bargaining himself into the post to 
which he was not called by the general suffrage, nor perhaps 
by the deliberate choice of his master himself.” The tie 
among these disaffected politicians throughout was unity of 
wrongs. Their new colleague explained to themselves and 
the public the theory of .Government wliich their conduct 
in opposition illustrated. That the ruling faction should 
not look upon all things from its own single point of view ; 
that the party which had carried the nation with it in one 
enterprise, should not assume all its objects were national 
ones; that, finally, though the will of the majority must 
prevail, the majority at bxlj particular time is not to deem 
itself possessed of a right ^ divine to oppress its adversaries, 
are the doctrines which he devoted his later political life to 
preach. By retrospective reference to them he now excused 
the earlier stages of his wild career as a statesman. For the 
present, he attacked Ministers, and not the Sovereign, in com- 
pliance with the modern constitutional text. He described 
them, not as instruments of the Sovereign's will, but as usurp- 
ing tyrants over both him and the nation. The dynasty he 
accepted as an accomplished fact, though the deductions from 
the fact of its establishment he rejected. As a writer, as the 
author of a series of slashing leading articles, he did his main 
part in the active struggle, though Opposition was indebted 
also for many a clever Parliamentarj'' movement to the inven- 
tiveness of the same energetic spirit. To him figuring as 
Humphrey Oldcastle,” Pulteney's organ, the Craftsman, 
commenced in 1726, owed its most stimulating passages. He 
scourged the Ministry as “ the Occasional Writer.” As sj)eci- 
mens of measured invective, emanating from measureless 
intellectual contemptuousness and envy of success, it would 
not be easy to match the letters by “ the Occasional Writer,” 
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in the February of 1727, on the subject of the Spanish 
quarrel. 

All tliis time he had not declared open war with Walpole, 
whose neutrality had been essential to his return. But, 
beside fierce attacks through the ]press, he was incessantly 
intriguing against him with the Duchess of Kendal, who was 
jealous of the sway of any one over her royal lover. For- 
tunately for the Minister, the days when a Court favourite 
could make or unmake a statesman had passed away with the 
Sarahs and Abigails of Anne’s reign. The defect of St. John, 
as a politician, was that he loved crooked schemes. All 
his experience had conduced to increase his constitutional 
belief in the efficacy of back-stairs plots. He had ob- 
served Cabinets changed and rechanged, from neglect of 
these minutiae, when a ruler at home. The Court of Louis 
XIV., and the Eegency, had confirmed him in the same 
faith. When the solicited interview, long sought in vain, 
at length granted with the consent of Walpole to the 
interested prayers of the Duchess, turned out a complete 
failure ; when St. John found the King unable to comprehend 
the benefits of emancipation from a Minister, the mainstay 
of the Act of Settlement, who relieved him of the entire care 
of government, respected his solicitude for Hanover, and paid 
him his revenue regularly, baffled, not despairing, he patiently 
set himself to weave another net, and this time for the heir 
apparent. He began to concert measures for forming a 
patriotic ” Ministry with Lord Chesterfield, the guide and 
adviser of the Prince of Wales. Once more his plans were 
disappointed, though formed with the most plausible prospects 
of success. He had thought that the main object was to 
conciliate the mistress. Lady Suffolk was installed lady- 
patroness of the entire politico-literary coterie. She became 
Pope’s muse, and Swift’s correspondent. The King died. 
Walpole gave way to Sir Spencer Compton, the Speaker, 
All Opposition was triumphing, when it began to be wiiis- 
pered that actually to the wife, not the mistress, to the 
metaphysical Caroline of Anspach, belonged the keepership 
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of the King’s conscience. Walpole in a few days resumed 
his places and influence, and St. John in despair 'withdrew to 
his farming and hunting. 

Never did there exist a more resolute and persevering mind, 
along with equal vivacity and ardour. The disappointment 
of his conspiracy with Lady Suffolk, as formerly with the 
Duchess of Kendal, did not make Mm relax his efforts in the 
Craftsman. His style is always animated. -It is oratorical, 
slightly rhetorical, and flavoured with satirical 'wit. Its defects 
are the frequent use of an insinuation or a metaphor in the 
place of argument, and a want of speciality, a vagueness in the 
topics of declamation. Sometimes he enunciates an universally 
received maxim, in heu of convicting his mighty adversary of 
the violation of it, and sometimes he rings the changes on an 
administrative triviality, without demonstrating the impolicy 
of the end wMch it served. The peace -with Spain, in 1729, 
was in accordance with the general views, as he acknowledged, 

• of the negotiators of the peace of Utrecht ; yet he marshals a 
most elaborate series of attacks upon details in the preliminaries. 
His genius w'as better fitted for tracing and distorting a general 
idea throughout the ramifications of a Cabinet’s whole policy. 
This talent shines out conspicuously in the series of letters 
published in the Craftsman, under the signature of Humphrey 
Oldcastle, entitled, '".Eemarks on the History of England.” 
There he endeavours to prove that, in the annals of our 
country, the spirit of liberty and tlie spirit of faction have 
never coexisted; that the Administration, in complaining of 
the seditious and sulky tone of public feeling, as expressed 
by the Opposition press, was condemning the tyranny of its 
own rule. M. de Eemusat is surprised at such sentiments 
from the late leader of the Tories. He seems to suppose the 
Tory party, subsequently to the Eevolution, to have been 
Conservative, interested,- that, is, in maintaining the existing 
state of things wMch secured the predominance of their op- 
ponents. In the ‘ Dissertation on Parties,’ republished in 1735, 
with a sarcastic dedication to Walpole, St. John pleads with 
all parties that they should unite .in a common opposition. 

p 2 
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He argues that the party boundary stones are, in effect, only of 
antiquarian interest, though revived, and treated as realities, 
by an .Administration which found its safety in dividing its 
adversaries ; bribing some, persecuting others. A powerful 
Young England party, the Patriots, comprehending a multitude 
of men, condemned, as they professed, by the dictator to serve 
their country, and not the King, rallied under him and 
Pulteney, and accepted Ms essays as the exposition of their 
principles. They learned, catcMng his watchword, to declaim 
against the man and the system whence sprang the tyranny 
of faction, by Whigs, factiously for the Government, and by 
Tories factiously and rebelliously against it.’’ Perfect in- 
dependence of political theory is compatible with a combi- 
nation for the destruction of a Cabinet which disdains equally 
all theories. Not till that object has been attained is the 
impracticability of holding the reins of power, with an infinity 
of open questions, discovered by the confederates. 

Walpole did not submit quietly to these savage attacks. 
Pulteney’s personalities had almost provoked a duel; St. 
John’s invectives against individuals, as impersonating vicious 
principles, irritated him no less, from the recollections of a 
lifetime of rivalry. He had little literary taste, and he could 
not conceive the existence of a passion for letters in other 
men. Swift he once invited to dinner ; but he dozed while 
the Dean argued. So all the beaux esprits of the period were 
treated by him. Writers, he thought, could be bought like 
votes, when the occasion came. The consequence was, that 
the strongest Ministry ever known in England, the only one 
to be compared with the French Governments of Eichelieu, 
Mazarin, and Eleury, or the Spanish of Ximenes and Alberoni, 
has been traduced to posterity, though with a cause by no 
means indefensible, and, most of all, by the miserable apologies 
of its own hireling panegyrists. The finest geniuses of the 
period sought the patronage of Chesterfield, St. John, and 
Pulteney to them always generous. The Premier’s press 
retaliated by vague charges of sedition, and true charges of 
selfishness and disappointed ambition. 
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In Parliament, Walpole conld defend Ins own cause man- 
fully against Craftsmen in the Commons, and, by deputy, 
against the Eumpsteak and Liberty Club in the Lords. 
Wyndham might bring forward motions of censure, and 
Pulteney, his Whig coadjutor, thunder against “ the monster, 
the many-headed monster. Excise.” He parried attacks 
with more or less open menaces against the hidden worker 
of the machinery. Twice did Wyndham lead the onslaught. 
Twice, in the Excise Bill debates, did the Minister pass 
by the weaker foe, and strike at the traitorous anti- 
Minister, whose Parliamentary agent he asserted Wyndham 
to be. It was a desperate conflict. The majority of 125 
on the earlier occasion diminished, by gradual desertions, 
all through the long struggle, till finally it had dwindled to 
sixty-one on the first reading of the Bill, and, on the second 
reading, to sixteen. Another such victory w^ould have 
destroyed him. But Walpole was obstinate in nothing but 
in clinging to ofiice. He did not care to injure himself, 
because Englishmen would not let themselves be benefited : 
the third reading was postponed, and the Bill was 
dropped. His majority rose again on the debate for re- 
pealing the Septennial Act to sixty-five. This was a change 
too democratic for the old Whiggism of Pulteney, one of the 
chief agents in passing the original Bill. It was forced on 
the Opposition by St. John; and his friends among the 
Tories, Bromley, St. Aubyn, and Wyndham bore the brunt 
of the battle. In this famous discussion, in rejoinder to 
Wyndham’s noble picture of a nation with an automaton 
king, a king Log, and a tyrant Minister, Walpole drew the 
companion portrait of the mock patriot.” Suppose,” he 
exclaimed, this fine gentleman lucky enough to have gained 
over to his party some persons really of fine parts, of ancient 
families, or of great fortunes ; and others of desperate views, 
arising from disappointed and malicious hearts; all these 
gentlemen, with respect to their political behaviour, moved by 
him, and by him solely ; all they say, either in private or 
public, being only a repetition of the w^ords he has put into 
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their mouths, and a spitting out that venom which he has 
infused into them ; and yet we may suppose this leader really 
not liked by any even of those who so blindly follow him, and 
hated by all the rest of mankind. We will suppose this anti- 
Minister to be in a country where he really ought not to be, 
and where he could not have been but by the effect of too 
much goodness and mercy, yet endeavouring, with all his 
might and all his art, to destroy the foundation, whence that 
mercy flowed. In that country suppose him continually 
contracting friendships and familiarities with the ambassadors 
of those countries which at the time happened to be most 
at enmity with his own ; and if, at any time it should happen 
to be for the interest of any of those foreign Ministers to have 
a secret revealed to them, which might be highly prejudicial 
to his native country, suppose this foreign Minister applying 
to him, and him ■ answering, ' I will get it you ; tell me but 
what you want, and I will endeavour to procure it for you ; ' 
upon this he puts a speech or two in the mouth of some of 
liis creatures or new converts, and what he wants is moved 
for in Parliament, , . , Let us, further, suppose tins anti- 
Minister to have travelled, at every Court wdiere he was, 
thinking himself the greatest Minister, and making it his 
trade to reveal the secrets of the Court where he had before 
been, void of all faith or honour, and betraying every master 
he ever served,” It was a crushing indictment. But it 
could not defer the Dissolution. The Opposition was 
mentally arranging its new Cabinet, and St, John planning 
the resumption of his long-interrupted Parliamentary career. 

The Dissolution came. The new House met ; and, to the 
consternation of their foes, the divisions showed that Ministers 
retained an assured preponderance. Bolingbroke perhaps feared 
to provoke the realisation of the threats thrown out darkly 
against Mm; perhaps he and Ms promiscuous allies were 
mutually dissatisfied; perhaps Ms fortune could no longer 
support the position at once of a patron of literature and a 
party-leader. At all events, he resolved upon withdrawing him- 
self for a space from England. At fifty-seven he found himself 
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still half an outla^7, with his means impoverished, the gay- 
witty mistress he had married in Prance old, sickly, and 
dejected, and the mighty coalition, into which he had infused 
a meaning, ready to fall to pieces from hopelessness. The 
Tory section recognised his aid, and with gratitude ; Pulteney’s 
Wliigs were willing to forget their obligation. Pulteney 
himself found his ascendency diminished by Iris contrast 
with a bolder spirit, with a man never contented -with an 
inferior, or even an equal rank. The Whigs were frightened 
by the scandal of their alliance with one whose old treason 
had left its stigma in the shape of civil disabilities ; against 
whom a Minister could launch, without any internal evidence 
of improbability, charges of correspondence with the enemies 
of our country. He was equally alien from them, whether 
he were more really an absolute Eadical, a species of 
politician never much loved by the old Whigs, or a partisan 
still of Tory and Jacobite principles, though no Jacobite or 
positive Tory himself. He himself assigned as the cause of 
his retirement a craving for literary leisure and rural 
pleasures, without attempting to disguise his vexation at the 
seeming impregnability of his opponent’s position. Eut ne 
also complains three years later, in 1739, to Lord Polwarth, 
that “ certain persons, who had supported themselves on his 
exertions, thought his name and, much more, presence in 
Britain, did them mischief.” 

Chanteloup, or, as he writes it, Chantelou, a famous chateau 
in Touraine, was his favourite place of residence ; but he also 
possessed a hunting lodge, Argeville, on the borders of the 
forest of Fontainebleau, of which a near relative of his wife 
was ranger. There he read, and wrote, or followed the chase 
with the royal hounds. Pope speaks of his life there with 
enthusiasm. He of whom cynics like Swift, and Pope, and 
Voltaire, wrote, not only with admiration, but with respect 
and affection, must have had some peculiar radiance, not 
only of wit, but of nature, to counterbalance the allowed 
fitfulness of his temper. The earnestness with which 
he could throw himself into every different pursuit re- 
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commended to liim by circumstances shows vivacity and 
spontaneity of intelligence. He possessed, above all, the 
gift of undoubting self-reliance, which impresses us also in 
vSwift. He had always been a student of philosophy after 
the manner of men of literary tastes. How, he began to 
apply his thoughts more exclusively, he writes, in March, 
1741, “to those abstract meditations whose objects are 
generals and not particulars.” He wished to wean his mind 
from sombre reveries on schemes of ambition frustrated, and 
years spent in vain. The pursuit of j)hilosophy was, we may 
well believe, not a mere veil to hide, but a means of dis- 
pelling or healing, his chagrin. This result, it is to be hoped, 
was more perfectly accomplished than his design of teaching 
the world. In the intervals of the chase, he undertook the 
composition of a work, which should set at rest all the 
more dubious questions of metaphysics, and cut away debat- 
able ground, through the simple method of demonstrating the 
nullity of the subject as a science. Most readers will be 
satisfied to measure the extent of his success in this wide but 
common enterprise of amateur philosophers by a perusal of 
Pope's ' Essay on Man.’ ' It was deliberately written to 
embody the essence of those infallible processes of reasoning, 
which were to be fully, with all their steps, drawn out 
in prose by the teacher. Little that is new occurs, either 
in the noble verse of the disciple, or in the equally fine prose 
of the master. The third Lord Shaftesbury had already 
anticipated the praises of universal order, which so often 
indicate a tendency towards deism. Master and poet-pupil 
rather prematurely congratulate one another on having sur- 
veyed the entire circle of truth. They very unwarrantably 
assume that the assent of the Dean of St. Patrick’s had been 
given to their conclusions. 

While, however, his literary admirers were stimulating 
his researches in the bewildering circle of metaphysics, his 
political friends had continued to call for the aid of his pen 
against Walpole. His league with the Opposition had at no 
time been altogether interrupted. Correspondence with the 
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chiefs went on vigorously ; and the secession from Parliament, 
carried out, not to the advantage of the party, as secessions 
never are, in 1739, had been planned from of old by him. 
The occasion which the Opposition selected, the insignificance 
of the Ministerial majority for the address of congratulation 
on the convention with Spain, demanded rather, he thought, 
an appeal to the country at large ; but he was decidedly op- 
posed to Pulteney’s opinion that the declaration of war with 
the same nation furnished a decent pretext for returning to 
the House. Once a professional politician always one, is a 
truth illustrated in every age and people. With an affecta- 
tion of regret, the veteran statesman openly resumed his 
political machinations. The 'Letters on the Study and Use 
of History ’ was a work which had apparently been suggested 
by Lord Chesterfield, the chief counsellor of Leicester House, 
when George II. was Prince of Wales, and was addressed to 
Lord Cornbury, whose influence was great over the present 
occupant. The previous inhabitants of Leicester House, once 
firm "patriots,” had adopted the sentiments of their new 
residence, when they migrated to St. James's. How, the old 
house was tenanted by a new Court, which followed the time- 
honoured policy of the heir apparent of the dynasty, and, as 
reformers untaught by experience hoped, with more sincerity. 
In the ' Spirit of Patriotism,’ Bolingbroke depicts to the 
Prince, in glowing colours, a coalition, in which parties should 
be merged, and men allowed to think for themselves while 
prosecuting, with all their energies, the few great * common 
objects of all lovers of their country. In the second of the 
two privately circulated letters to Lord Lyttelton, a confidant 
of the same Court, is drawn the celebrated portrait of the 
Patriot King, whose prerogative is limited simply by the 
willing obedience of a grateful nation, and not by the rights 
of a dominant faction over the creature of their policy. 

About the same period he had visited England, though with 
an appearance of secrecy. His presence was barely known out- 
side the circle of his immediate friends ; nor did the spectacle 
of the state of things incline him as yet to change his 
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residence. In the seventh year of his scarcely voluntary exile, 
after a tnmnltuous session, Parliament was dissolved, and 
Walpole found himself in a minority, or what would have 
soon become one. He retired; and the contemporaneous 
death of Bolingbroke’s aged father, Viscount St. John, in 
the spring of 1742, left him free in all ways, whether fear 
or poverty had induced Ms expatriation, to resume English 
citizensMp. He could become at discretion again an English 
citizen ; not an English peer ; still less an English Minister. 
The coalition which he had nourished had in it no principle of 
union, when once the enemy was overpowered. Its sections 
and members had one common feeling, hatred to the holders of 
office ; one common end, their dismissal. That end attained, 
community of sentiment and hopes disappeared. Each then 
had his list of positive desires to be gratified, no longer merely 
the negative passion of envy. All had accepted St. John’s 
co-operation in their need ; they were not ready to share their 
booty with an old enemy. Worst of all, the eloquence, 
acuteness, and friendship, which were blended together in the 
fiery soul of , Wyndham, in whom even adversaries confessed 
that everything seemed great,” had been aheady, in 1740, 
quenched in death. He who had lost so many parties lost 
few living friends; and, of all his friends, Wyndham had 
been the most tried, and. found most faithful. Though a 
vehement adherent of the Stuart cause, he had made that 
no plea for deserting his ancient political leader. He was 
mainly instrumental in effecting St. John’s restoration, and as 
loyally followed his counsels, when himself a cMef in Parlia- 
ment, as when a ‘ subordinate in Harley’s Cabinet. Well 
might St. John write, “ multis fortunse vulneribus percussus 
huic uni me imparem sensi.” He had been the link between 
the politician of a bygone generation and the politician of the 
present ; and this link was now severed. In vain St. John 
returned home. He found no compensation for his toils from 
his late companions. To tins personal neglect has been con- 
fidently ascribed his discontent ; probably in a great degree 
it was the cause. Can we blame the worn statesman ex- 
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cessively for imirmuring at such forgetfulness ? But, if he had 
been the purest and the least selfish of patriots, he must still 
have cried out on men who, after having denounced Ministers, 
rightly or wrongly, as a disgrace to English politics, then, 
when the outworks, to use his own metaphor, had been 
stormed, capitulated with the defenders ; and, on this 
condition, that the miners and their under-workmen alone 
should enter in, and hold the fort jointly with the garrison ; 
yet worse, on the old terms, which had been the sole pretext 
for the assault, acquiescence, that is, in the system of Walpole, 
and subservience to Hanover. 

He found himself, whether from conviction or private dis- 
appointment, perhaps from both, forced again to betake 
himself to weaving those melancholy tissues of intrigues, 
which were always doomed, at the decisive moment to be 
swept away by some ordinary but unforeseen circumstance. 
It is wearying to contemplate this absolute master of the 
craft, like a squirrel in a revolving cage, seeing the goal 
ever just within his grasp, then suddenly put back. He 
might envy the fortunes of the , old Duke of Leeds, Minister 
both to Charles II. and William, never without some dormant 
impeachment overshadowing his name, yet climbing, through 
all the gradations, to the head of the peerage. He might 
meditate over the prosperity of his more immediate contem- 
porary, Sunderland, leader of the Tories and leader of the 
Whigs. He might even contrast himself, not unfavourably, 
with his late pamphleteering colleague, the former patriot, and 
Great Commoner” once, Pulteney Earl of Bath. Of him Lord 
Marchmont writes to St. John, in 1744, that he was mustering 
a set of honest men, who should be free from the fury of the 
Opposition, and consult the interests of their country mthoiit 
regarding the favour or offers of the Court ; ” and, with what 
great object of constitutional or social reform ? “ To intimidate 
the Court, so as to obtain the Garter.” Amid the general 
depravity of statesmen, St. John, who almost alone had his 
deserts, chafed at his doom of perpetual disability, and thought 
it hard to have been singled, out as scapegoat for acting a few 
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months as servant of the Prince, openly, with whom Marl- 
borough, and Walpole himself, did not refuse to maintain a 
secret correspondence. Some quality in Ms disposition pre- 
vented him from retrieving a fall. There was a restlessness, 
an incapability of stooping out of notice, till the gust of un- 
popularity had passed over, a taste for tacking in the tempest, 
without caring -whether he made way or not, instead of 
putting in and waiting for calmer weather. TMs tempera- 
ment made the one false move fatal ; it kept him continually 
before the public in the light of an inveterate enemy 
determined on revenge, or a jobber snatching at power. 

On the formation of the Broad Bottom ’’ Administration, 
in 1744, when he had taken up his regular abode at Battersea, 
he soon discovered that Chesterfield, though delighting in Ms 
wit and acuteness, did not care to act with Mm in politics. 
The Earl’s exclamation on defects in his friend’s morals, 
Alas ! poor human nature ! ” was a judgment also on the 
politician’s instability. St. John need not have asserted so 
emphatically to him, his ‘'joy in the privacy, to which cir- 
cumstances and his own desire had reduced him ; and that all 
he had to request of those who had come into power, was that 
he might enjoy the private life he was in,” without being ex- 
posed to what he calls amnies, that is, affronts from authority. 
Pitt, though an ardent admirer of the “ inimitable beauty of 
style” in the Oldcastle essays, would have been more brusque 
than Chesterfield in rejecting Mm as an official colleague. It 
may be credited that he described the schemer who ventured 
to lecture Mm as “ a pedantic old man who quarrelled with his 
wife.” Pitt was of a higher spirit than all his contemporaries. 
He did not understand the astutico Itcdianaf which the 
other had studied so exactly, and urged so cunningly. St. 
John comprehended as little that majesty of conception and 
singleness of policy, which were soon to astonish Europe. 
All the energy he set down to passion and anger against 
individuals, not to the confidence of original genius, and a 
detestation of minute intrigues. He saw only that his 
junior “of fair parts, but narrow, did not know much of 
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the world, was a little too dogmatical and extremely super- 
cilious.” He writes bitterly, that, when he was a young man. 
Sir Edward Seymour and Musgrave heard him with more 
deference than had Pitt; and that ''the coalition, which 
neither Lord Chesterfield nor Mr. Pitt had formed, but himself 
alone, younger men wished to manage and control.” 

We cannot look upon the relations of statesmen, especially 
at times of such poKtical vicissitudes, from the same point 
of view as contemporaries. The succession of persevering 
exertions, though with ever the eventual disappointment, 
which forces many now, when contemplating the political 
history of the period, to end by pitying a statesman whom 
they can very seldom approve, would produce the contrary 
effect upon adversaries whose own power was in instant 
danger from those obstinately fierce assaults. It is too easy 
a thing for posterity to be generous. If it seems unwise in 
his enemies not to have relented at last towards the ruling 
spirit of Queen Anne's reign, it was far more un^vise in 
him to battle against a destiny he ought by this time to 
have considered irreversible. His position was high in 
Europe. He was a patriarch among politicians; and was 
recognised as a Destroyer of Cabinets, though himself 
ostracised. Possessed of a competent estate by the death 
of his father, and of exceeding fame, he might have 
ended his days in a state of literary Epicurism. Pound 
him at Battersea, as on the banks of the Loiret, at Chante- 
loup, the purlieus of Eontainebleau, and at Dawley, gathered 
all the most eminent in the ranks of the old Opposition. 
Marchmont was there, always formidable, though shut out from 
Parliament by the barren honours of a Scotch peerage ; Ches- 
terfield; occasionally Pitt; and, often, Murray, afterwards 
greatest of Chief Justices. There he dictated to his intimates 
their political and philosophical creeds, sometimes hearkened 
to, and sometimes not, but always with an eloquence which 
never lost its force or colour. Thence he beheld the growth 
of Wesley's and Whitefield's influence, mthout the clue 
which might have enabled him to comprehend the cause. 
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Though, conscious of the little direct effect he produced on 
the national councils, he could never entirely forget politics, 
nor resign the excitement of State intrigues. With eager 
interest he watched every change in the Administration; 
contented with none ; bewailing the impending ruin of Eng- 
land from the increase of the national debt ; and criticising 
the policy of our wars, in Eeflections on the State of the 
ITation,’' composed in 1749. His fondness for management, 
after all his protestations five years before of a determination 
to retire for good and all from the world, bore him into all 
the agitations and mazes of Leicester House stratagems. He 
sought to guide the youthful Prince as he had the reigning King, 
in the vain hope of recovering, with the accession of his pupil, 
his old predominance, and exchanging the title, conferred by 
the Pretender, for the coveted actual earldom, for the denial 
of which he owed an undying grudge to Harley. Hot till 
the death of Erederick in March, 1751, ended his manoeuvres 
for a complete restoration. His own days were now nurn- 
bered. Himself gradually pining away under a cancer in the 
face, and other acute maladies, he had the additional anguish 
of seeing his wife; the Marquise de Yillette, “ the comfort of 
his life in all its melancholy scenes,*/ of whom, whatever Pitt 
may have thought, he never speaks without love and affec- 
tion, go before him. In December, 1751, with the ardent 
feelings of youth still alive, with the consciousness of glorious 
gifts, which had only accomplished one positive work, the 
Peace of Utrecht, the statesman, who seems to link together 
the twilight age of the Stuarts and the grey dawn of visibly 
modern times, dropped into his grave. He • left a void 
in the literature and politics of his day, which, at the 
moment, attracted more notice and more emotion than had 
attended upon his later living efforts. Soon it was closed up 
with new men and new interests. " It is strange,’* has been 
said, that, of all the events which constitute a person's bio- 
graphy, there is scarcely one, mone certainly of anything 
like a similar importance, to which the world so easily 
reconciles itself as to his death.” 
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St. John knew long before he died that he had failed as a 
politician. He cherished a hope that he would sur\ive and 
rule as a philosopher. Here too in life he had experienced 
disappointments. Thus he supposed that he had always been 
able to govern the mind of Pope; and had often, for his 
use, meditated arguments against the dogmas of Warburton. 
One of his chief employments, on his resumption of residence 
in England in the winter of 1743, was the confirmation of 
his sovereignty over the poet’s convictions. Pope, in return, 
most suspicious and most timid of men though he was, 
ardently adored the genius of St. John. Probably, he had 
a real love for St. John’s philosophy, with a yet more 
vehement fear of popular disapprobation. The history of the 
conflict in his mind between trust in the orthodoxy of War- 
burton, and reverent admiration of the brilliant deist, has 
been often recounted. His astonishment at discovering the 
practical significance of the opinions, of which he had in the 
' Essay on Man ’ become the mouthpiece, was doubtless as- 
sumed. The guide, philosopher, and friend,’’ perceived, and 
indulged the weaknesses in his votary’s character. With his 
approval Pope infused that ambiguity and vagueness into the 
doctrine of his poems, which made it possible for Warburton 
to defend them. But it was a cruel disenchantment to 
discover that finally his disciple had been so half-hearted in 
confidence in him as to choose his chief theological antagonist 
for literary executor. His wrath against Pope’s memory may 
be attributed much more to this evidence of wavering allegi- 
ance in the pupil in philosophy than to the discovery of 
Pope’s mean breach of faith in having had 1500 copies printed 
secretly of the ‘ Idea of a Patriot Bang,’ entrusted to his care, 
instead of a score or so, according to agreement, and in having, 
moreover, altered parts, both of this pamphlet and the ‘ Letters 
on the Spirit of Patriotism,’ and shown them to Warburton. 

Still, though his success in the conversion of a poet had been 
so very partial, he expected better things from the great 
public which should be illuminated by the collected mass 
of his inquiries. He bequeathed his philosophical MSS. 
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to Mallet for postlmmous publication. His vanity was 
apparent in liis want of heart to suppress such splendid 
evidences, as he certainly esteemed them, of his powers of 
reasoning and breadth of thought ; his cowardice, in that he 
was not ashamed, according to Dr. Johnson’s indignant 
expression, '' to leave half-a-crowm to a beggarly Scotchman 
to draw the trigger,” for which he had not nerve himself. 
Could he have replied to tliis accusation, he would have 
argued, as on a similar occasion, that his writings were a 
vindication of reason against pMlosophy, religion against 
divinity, and God against man ; ” that he not only disowned, 
but detested the character of esprit fort, a character usually 
applied to them whom he looked upon as the pests of society.” 
But his defence of religion was an assertion of the govern- 
ment of the world by general laws alone, without the inter- 
vention of any particular providence ; he advocated the 
encouragement of religion as a matter of police, “ as a curb 
in the mouth of that wild beast, man, whom it would be well 
if we could check by half a score others.” With the same 
plea, no doubt, to his own conscience, he attended his parish 
church at Battersea, and held forth, to the admiration of the 
parishioners, that ‘‘quarto Common Prayer-Book, fit for a 
decorous lord of the manor,” which we find him commission- 
ing a correspondent to purchase for his use. There is con- 
solation in knowing that the bequest turned out most un- 
profitable to the literary executor, though not so much, we 
fear, public conscientiousness and disgust caused the writings 
to accumulate dust, as the want of that adventitious incentive 
to curiosity, which partisanship lends to performances out of 
a living statesman’s track. Horace Walpole need not have 
complained that the cause of Moses and St. Paul was taken 
up fiercely by men who had applauded the author’s patriot- 
ism, philosophy, and heroism, when he broke the ties of 
friendship, and plotted against his benefactors. The pub- 
lisher’s balance sheet is the true and mortifying measure of 
the efiBcacy of his attack upon revealed religion. The refuta- 
tion by Warburton, the presentment by the grand jury of 
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Middlesex of the works, with a view to a hill of libel, the 
prosecution commenced by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
ugainst the printer and editor, and the address of the London 
<clergy to the King against the publication of dangerous and 
irreligious books, could not attract popular attention to the 
oontents. The dissertations themselves, apart from the 
author’s name, are too destitute of merit, except the grave 
dignity of style and correctness of emphasis, which never fail. 

Their composition and publication are chiefly worthy of 
remark as closing in England an episode of fashionable 
deism. Bolingbroke had been the centre of a strong hterary 
and political party, which, with Hobbes, pretended to reverence 
Christianity as an institution well adapted for maintaining 
order. They sought to construct in the place of dogmas, 
which they were too proud to take upon authority, a shadowy 
scheme of natural piety. Voltaire recognises Bolingbroke 
from this point of view as the philosopher of the eighteenth 
century; and liis name lives on the Continent as that of a 
master in flie school of unbelief. But the love of virtue for 
virtue’s own sake, which he inculcated, was, in his teaching, as 
he shoW' ed in his practice, too vague a principle to coerce men’s 
passions, or satisfy their affections. The positive part of his 
‘system has been long forgotten, the negative and destructive 
alone is remembered. He was a sceptic in philosophy as he 
was a sceptic in politics. For a man of powerful administra- 
tive genius, few spheres could have been more discouraging 
than an atmosphere of perpetual conspiracy ; for intellectual 
vanity like his, no retribution more humiliating than the 
utter neglect which, the fear of retaliation and the motives of 
curiosity once removed, attended the cherished offspring of his 
meditative leisure. Yet many will part reluctantly from the 
spoilt child of the eighteenth century, from the plotter against 
the Constitution, the sophist in statesmanship, morals, and 
theology ; they cannot help sympathising with Ins own gene- 
ration, which, while it never fuHy granted him his own way, 
never took his manifold delinquencies so seriously as to 
punish them condignly. 


Q 
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WILLIAM PULTENEY. 


To Lord Bolingbroke, with all his intelligence, his persis- 
tent exclusion from national confidence, and from a practical 
share in the party triumphs which had, mainly by his inter- 
vention, been won over Walpole, was an inscrutable problem. 
He never believed in the genuineness of public opinion, and 
fancied that he could hoodwink it at his pleasure. He per- 
ceived its force, and tried to make it Ms tool. He did not 
understand its sincerity, and that it had its positive objects, 
and was resolved to choose its instruments and representa- 
tives for their accomplishment. Par from desiring to re- 
pudiate and rescind the Eevolutionary settlement, it w^as 
fighting against the contradictions in the practice to the 
theory which 1689 had established. For the overthrow of 
the despotism of the great Wliig houses, it used the feuds and 
jealousies of the same order. For these reasons, it selected 
Pulteney, a WMg of the first rank, to overturn a system of 
WMg oligarchy ; and the leader of Piccadilly was the favourite 
alike of the City and of the petty farmer. When the long 
conflict ceased, and the cause was victorious, it was not 
his silence about social reforms which brought down from 
his lofty pedestal the popular idol in a tempest of popular 
indignation and contumely. A few weeks could not have 
been expected to bear legislative fruits. It was that in his 
day of power, and when Ms decree was absolute, Pulteney 
sanctioned the system he had been commissioned to over- 
turn. Men disbelieved the original sincerity of the antagonist 
of Walpole, who could leave Ms nominees and accomplices 
in office. 
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iSTational aversion to the divine right of the Whig oligarchy 
was the keystone of the success of this famous Opposition. 
The people did not desire to elevate men of the people ; but 
they would not allow a small, close body to claim a right of 
co-optation without respect to fitness for office. They were ever 
ready to catch at any symptom of mismanagement to utter, 
in a burst of rage, their protest against the whole system, 
their suspicions that their representatives were no representa- 
tives. They had a sense of want ; they had formed no posi- 
tive conception of wants ; and their chiefs did not and 
could not interpret for them. The absence of social popular 
cries from the Opposition vocabulary is a curious and disa- 
greeable feature in the history of the contest. It imparts an 
air of barrenness and unreality to the whole. Perhaps it 
was to be expected. The instrument must be first created : 
the work is subsequent. But it accounts for the evanescence 
of the fame of politicians, none of whom ever broke out into 
a proposal of electoral enfranchisement, some -great scheme of 
education, a modification of oppressive poor laws, or a large 
project of trade. AH that they did was to veto, unless the sub- 
ject were war. War was always welcome, because the Minister 
loved peace, from his dread of financial embarrassments. 

Pulteney was not more a statesman than the other cham- 
pions of Opposition. A true orator he was, and he could run 
over the scales, from the subHmest tones of patriotism to the 
hottest blasts of indignation and the stormiest gusts of 
ridicule. Well might the harassed Minister exclaim, that he 
feared Pulteney's tongue more ' than another mahs sword. 
Prom Pulteney the rest took their key. He surprised his 
followers and adversaries with a scope of eloquence which 
enlarged and rose with the occasion. All his contemporaries, 
whether friends or foes, agree as to the astonishing compass 
of his oratory. ‘^'He could state and explain the most intri- 
cate matters, even in figures, with the greatest perspicuity,'' 
writes Chesterfield, who had envied, and affected to scorn 
hiiD after Iris death. “ He was a most complete orator and 
debater in the House of Commons ; he had arguments, wit, 
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and tears at his command” Onslow, Walpole’s Speaker, 
whose position was constantly being menaced by the assaults 
of Opposition, who watched a debate only to detect some 
breach of order in the harangues of his adversaries, was 
amazed at this man’s eloquence. He had the most popular 
parts for public speaking that I ever knew ; animating every 
subject of popularity with the spirit and fire that the orators 
of the ancient commonwealths governed the people by ; was 
as classical and eloquent in the speeches he did not prepare, 
as they were in the most studied compositions ; mingling wit 
and pleasantry, and the application even of little stories, so 
properly to affect his hearers, that he would overset the best 
argumentation in the world, and win people over to his side, 
often against their own. convictions, by making ridiculous 
that truth they were influenced by before, and making some 
men to be afraid and ashamed of being thought within the 
meaning of some bitter expression of his, or within the laugh 
that generally went through the town at any memorable stroke 
of his wit.” He had trained himself carefully, long confining 
liis part in Parliament to short business speeches. That he 
had not commenced orator at once was no bar later on to 
strains of continuous and impassioned invective. The habit 
of being always ready and able to speak to the point re- 
mained of essential service in the perpetual guerilla warfare 
which, as leader of His Majesty’s Opposition, he had to direct. 
The quality of Ins style, which his enemies called “ miscel- 
laneous incoherence,” was reckoned by his friends, and by the 
judicious among his opponents, as the perfection of debating. 

In his private character defects there certainly were, and 
many of them. Hot only filial resentment made Horace 
Walpole ascribe all the inspiration of his writings to am- 
bition and acrimony.” Hot only jealousy of superior power, 
talents, and honesty, or the passion for epigrams and point, 
led Chesterfield to declare, in his exaggerated style, that 
''resentment made him engage in business; that he could 
equally detect and practise sophistry; that his breast was 
the seat of all those passions which degrade our nature, and 
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disturb our reason; that there they raged in perpetual 
conflict; but avarice, the meanest of them all, generally 
triumphed, ruled absolutely and most scandalously ; that 
nothing exceeded Ms ambition but his avarice/’ Party 
feeling exclusively did not prompt Speaker Onslov^’s criticism 
on the mixture in him of such natural defects and v’eak- 
nesses, that no time, I believe, can produce an instance oi 
a man of so variable and uncertain a mind, who knew not 
that he was so, and never designed to be so.” ITot a little 
in all tMs was true. He was ambitious and acrimonious; 
he was sophistical. He could be capricious in conduct, 
and was ever so in temperament. He was in petty 
matters ludicrously economical. It is told how Ms coach 
and six, outriders and all, were suddenly checked, to allo\v 
the opulent and compassionate Lord Bath time to grope in his 
pocket for a halfpenny to bestow on a decrepit old beggar. 
He haggled with Ms ward Colman about a few pounds for 
tutor’s fees, and bestowed on him most earnest advice to look 
about for second-hand law books. Yet he could be nobly 
generous to a friend, while he esteemed it a reflection on Ms 
iinderstanding to yield a point in the way of bargain.” 
Chesterfield’s sarcasms on his ruling vice, it seems, arose 
from Ms refusal to sell some frontage land in Hyde Park 
for less than its market price, and are somewhat out of place 
from the great noble who bequeathed to Ms mistress, the 
mother of Ms son, £500, as some “ small ” (small indeed !) 
''compensation for the injury he had done her.’^ That 
Pulteney had not been heroic or eccentric enough to disclaim 
a devise of the Bradford estates, was converted into another 
grave charge against Mm. But never was a demand made 
upon his liberality for public objects, or upon Ms sense of 
equity, in vain. Bishop Newton, who knew him perfectly, 
tells us that he was a constant and generous patron of 
literature ; that many youths were brought up and advanced 
at Ms expense ; that " the charge of gaining intelligence and 
of printing and pubhsMng, and the like, for the party, was 
almost all Ms own; and there were very few who assisted 
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now and then with so much as a subscription of five guineas/' 
A man who, we learn on the evidence of Bishop Pearce, 
yearly bestowed more than a tenth part of his whole income 
in charity, and undertook the payment of the enormous debts 
of his deceased son, Lord Pulteney, voluntarily and without 
liability, could hardly have been the mean, ungenerous, even 
dishonest miser that family enemies and envious companions 
delighted to prove him. The country rated these calumnies 
at their proper worth. The West End might echo with 
whispers of a clever bargain, or a piece of minute economy ; 
the nation at large knew him as the millionaire who rejected 
the lures of sinecures and pensions, who, from the time when 
first he entered public life, had always subscribed to every 
patriotic loan, however hazardous, whose accumulated wealth 
was available for all popular objects. It was ready to 
sympathise with his indignant outburst at being contrasted 
for a “ sparing, scraping nature,” with the magnificence and 
prodigality of the statesmen of the age : Dost thou call the 
profusion of the public treasure on a worthless crew of 
pimps, spies, projectors, and abandoned scribblers, for thy 
own secret service, instances of personal generosity ? At tliis 
rate Catiline was a man of a frank, liberal heart.” 

His enemies reproached him with “ outrageous bursts of 
sudden passion, with an affectation of good nature and 
compassion ; ” they did not deny that Ihs fierceness of tone 
'^was supported by great personal courage,” and that, 
perhaps, his heart might feel the misfortunes and distresses 
of his fellow-creatures.” His friends could add, that he was 
religious in an age when scepticism was fashionable, and 
moral in a period of habitual sensuality; that in private 
life he was “ so familiar and engaging, that you could not be 
with him half an hour, but you felt yourself entirely at 
ease ; ” that he never forgot the ties of school friendship, or, 
in his triumph, gave the rein to his thirst for vengeance; 
that he condescended to no low intrigues to embarrass 
his adversary ; rejecting for instance, the proffered services 
of a man skilled in opening and re-sealing letters with the 
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utmost scorn and loathing, though the Treasury did not; 
that, while leaguing with men of all denominations in politics, 
he had never deserted his ancient pledges, or in Ins anger 
with the Sovereign plotted uith the Pretender. 

William Pulteney entered public life with favourable pro- 
spects. His father had done little to increase the distinction 
of the family, which took its name from its original seat of 
Poultney, at Misterton, Leicestershire, and was of Herman 
descent. But his grandfather, Sir William, had long been 
member for Westminster, and Hs memory introduced his 
descendant at once to the heart of the Whig party. Prom 
Westminster he went to Oxford. At Christ Church, Ms 
Latin verses, spirited, but with no ideas above a schoolboy’s, 
recommended him to the favour of Dean Aldrich and for the 
post of speaker of a very smooth and very tame address to 
Queen Anne, on her visit to Tory Oxford, notwithstanding 
his WMggish connections. On leaving college he made the 
grand tour. He entered public life at the stormiest period of 
our political history, full of hereditary prejudices, and with a 
disposition to view all tMngs through a medium of suspicion 
of men’s motives. Wealth, wMch flowed in till his fortune 
swelled to the then gigantic bulk of £1,200,000, perhaps 
aggravated the natural blemishes of his temper. Love of 
money, confirmed by the growth of Ms possessions, rendered 
him envious of the illicit gains of his old friends and col- 
leagues, while the consciousness of perfect independence in 
point of fortune encouraged Mm in an eccentric and im- 
practicable opposition. 

On his first entrance into Parliament, where he obtained a 
seat tlirough the influence of Guy, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, for the Borough of Hedon, such defects were singular 
merits. All England was become one turbid scene of intrigue 
and disaffection. Party spirit had aU the narrowness and 
sordidness of private selfishness. The Sovereign herself was 
looked upon as a conspirator against the principles which 
had set her on the throne by the vast party by which" those 
principles had been defended. The defeated adherents of 
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her brother were divided between sympathy with the Queen 
as secretly their supporter and fellow-thinker, and dislike 
to the usurpation which they were obliged to deem her 
sovereignty, Pulteney’s w^ealth and name soon gave him 
weight in the deliberations of the Whig confederacy. His 
first speeches did not, nor was it intended that they should, 
produce much impression on the House. The Place Bill 
called him to his feet ; but the country was first warned to 
expect a leader by his earnestness and vehemence in the 
prosecution of Sacheverell. 

Through all the period of dejection, and, sometimes, despair 
for his party, Pulteney shrank from no part of the burden. 
The Tories testified their opinion of his resoluteness by 
dismissing his uncle, no violent partisan himself, from the 
Board of Trade. When Walpole was imprisoned for a trans- 
action by him as Secretary-at-War, on abstract principles 
unjustifiable, though, according to the morality of those days, 
to the credit of his heart, Pulteney, who had been more par- 
ticularly welcomed into the arena of politics by him, stood 
by his old patron. He was proud to be admitted as a partner 
in the games of nine-pins with which the silence of the Tower 
was often broken. When the " History of the Last Parlia- 
ment ’ came forth from Walpole’s pen, Pulteney was selected, 
and gladly consented, to take the office of editor. With 
Walpole and Stanhope he was St. John’s guest in Golden 
Square, when that Minister, having deposed Harley, had 
discovered, in his turn, in the plenitude of his absolute sway, 
the inconvenience of being a single party’s nominee and 
slave. He never lost courage, though he could hardly have 
foreseen that the very crisis, when it appeared to most that 
all hope for the old Whig houses was gone, that nothing 
remained but to negotiate the best terms possible with the 
conquerors, was the beginning of the ruin of the Tories> 
and of their subjection to their adversaries for half a 
century. 

On the final triumph of his friends, Pulteney’s claims to 
office were recognised. He was appointed Lord-lieutenant 
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and Gustos rotulorum of Yorkshire, and admitted to the Privj 
Council. In defiance of the opposition of the Coinmander- 
in-Chief, the Duke of Marlborough, to any adherent of 
Walpole's, he was elevated to the post of Secretary at War, 
which in his case, as in those of St. John and Walpole, was 
regarded as a stepping-stone. Still, though high in the 
ranks of his party, he was but the follower of Walpole. 
He was not formed for a leader. He had no taste for res- 
ponsibility, nor the steadiness required for such a character, 
and the necessary patience. Circumstances alone forced him 
into the post; and then his trophies were gained in the 
desultory warfare of an Opposition which can pick its own 
time for an assault. Never of his own choice was his 
eloquence employed in promoting a positive course of policy. 
He had acuteness at will to detect a flaw in the policy of 
an enemy, not the subtlety which elaborates a plan of 
action. Under the guidance of Walpole, he \vas a con- 
spicuous advocate of a triple alliance between England, 
Holland, and France, which, under the Orleans Regency, had 
laid aside the ambitious schemes of the former reign, and 
promised to be the guardian of peace in Europe. However, 
soon again he reverted to the negative character, and burst 
forth with a display of that fierceness which he had, in w^ords, 
ever at command. To him it fell to impeach Lord Widdring- 
ton for the rebellion of 1715 ; and we find him, about the 
same time, haranguing against a motion to address the Crown 
for a proclamation of amnesty to all rebels laying down their 
arms. Soon, too, he was hurried into opposition, a state from 
which he never again completely emerged, even during the 
as^ cendency of his friends. He had felt obliged to send in 
his resignation in 1717 when Walpole's influence proved 
inferior to Stanhope's in th.e Cabinet ; though it seems from 
the correspondence of Stair with Stanhope in January, 1718, 
that Pulteney, then at Paris, was averse from that open 
union between the Tories, as Tories, and Walpole's followers, 
which had led, the year before, to the acquittal of the Earl 
of Oxford. Unlike Walpole, who affected, to excess, the 
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character of an old-fashioned English country gentleman, 
Pulteney had not even a country seat. He loved London and 
the Continent. His present residence abroad may have been 
connected with his perplexity at his position as a seceder 
from the Government while he felt bound in conscience not 
to oppose its measures. He was discontented with Walpole 
for having implicated him in a factious policy. He had more 
enduring cause for dissatisfaction -when Walpole’s schemes 
for a return to power were crowned with success, through the 
reconciliation of the King and Prince, and the troubles 
consequent upon the South Sea Bubble. The zeal and 
eloquence of Pulteney had been among his chief resources, 
yet no worthy place was reserved in the edifice of his grandeur 
for the devoted friend, even when he became First Lord of 
the Treasury, in April, 1721. 

It has been the fashion to blame the Minister for folly 
in having, by his suspicions and jealousy, himself collected 
the force which destroyed him. ''He could forgive great 
faults, not great talents.” With a different policy, he could 
not have grasped or retained that autocracy, which he 
enjoyed, so long as Hanover was safe, and enriched by 
English gold, without a murmur from the King, and, while he 
held the keys of the Treasury, with no need of yielding to 
troublesome demands of confidence from his subordinates. 
Though he had kept the nominal chieftainship which already 
the partnership of Stanhope had once wrested from his grasp, 
and that of Townshend threatened, he could not have played 
the dictator with Chesterfield and Pulteney asserting equal 
rank, and ready to snub every gesture of supremacy. 
Walpole was not a man to care for an empty name. He loved 
the reality of power, to feel other wills bowing beneath his 
own, .Though cold-hearted and prosaic, he resembled the 
elder Pitt in the self-reliance which prefers the feeble 
Pelhams as coadjutors to the sharing of authority and re- 
sponsibility with minds, of larger proportions. Warned by 
his friend’s reluctance . to change principles with position, he 
■ embraced the opportunity of Pulteney’s sacrifice of high office 
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in sympathy with himself, to leave him permanently outside. 
It was mean conduct, and its moral is the day when, deserted 
by all, with the whole nation apparently thirsting for liis 
blood, he gave way to his former liegeman. 

Tor the present, Pulteney’s enmity smouldered. Walpole 
did him the honour to be sufficiently jealous of his possible 
rivalry to offer a peerage, in the hope that liis well-known 
wish to found a noble house might seduce him to a desertion 
of the natural sphere of his eloquence and popular manners, 
the [House of Commons. The offer was declined -civilly ; 
the motive was indignantly detected. Pulteney was the 
more bitter internally that it was impossible to commence 
opposition on purely personal grounds. He continued to 
support the side which Ministers advocated ; perhaps with 
the greater vehemence, to avert the suspicion that his now 
known dislike was inspired by private grievances. He 
moved the confiscation of the ill-gotten wealth of the South 
Sea directors. When Bishop Atterbury was accused of com- 
plicity in the Stuart plots, he moved the bill of attainder 
and the address of congratulation to the King. He con- 
descended to ask for the post of Cofferer of the royal 
household, to prove himself, he argued, no renegade from 
his party, and not disaffected- to the dynasty he had ever 
'supported. Then, finding that Walpole looked upon his 
acceptance of the place as a pledge of peace, he determined 
to show that he was not compromised. In accordance with 
the tradition rather than practice, that office bound the 
official to the Sovereign, not to the Minister, he concerted 
a plan of opposition the most irritating, a system of perfect 
independence. He interpreted his place as letters of marque 
granted by the monarch against Whig and against Tory. He 
had plenty of allies in the mass of malcontents the Minis- 
terial policy towards persons had made. As the year 1725 
drew on, a very serious storm was seen blackening the 
political horizon, Walpole was determined not to part with 
a jot of his absolutism ; he thought that the proffer of a 
Secretaryship of State to Pulteney was not really a departure 
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from that resolution. Pulteney was wise enough to see that he 
was too far compromised to go back, or resentment stood him 
in the place of sagacity. To a hint that Townshend might 
soon cease to hold the seals, he replied with a bow and smile. 
To a second and recent offer of a peerage he had already 
bitterly responded : “ Sir, if ever I should be mean enough 
to be sold, I promise you that you shall never have the 
selling of me. A peerage is what, some time or other, I 
may be glad of accepting, for the sake of my family ; but 
I will never obtain it by any base method, or submit to have 
it got for me on such terms by you.” 

A cry was still wanting ; and a cry the Opposition at last 
prevailed upon itself to tliink it had found. When the 
nation rose against Walpole, it did not mean to impugn the 
Eevolution of 1689. The people were incensed against the 
Ministry, inclined to sneer at the Sovereign, and had no 
sympathy with the aristocracy. Yet they could not under- 
stand the point of view of those politicians who wished to 
lodge the little Court of Compiegne at St. James's. “Whig” 
and “ Tory,” though become somewhat obsolete, men recognised 
as old party names, and were ready to believe English prin- 
ciples were represented by them ; the indefeasible title of the 
Stuarts was beyond the reach of their imagination. To the 
Eevolution, and to the Whig principles on which it was 
founded, Pulteney and his allies appealed against the Whigs 
in office. 

The Eevolution had, once for all, marked out the boun- 
daries between Prerogative and Privilege. There was no 
danger from Prerogative. Parliament had perfect liberty to 
act, if it would, for the kingdom’s general welfare. To the 
nation, then, Pulteney preached, that it was betrayed by its own 
guardians, that the power it had extorted from the crown for 
them, they used for themselves ; that the theory of the Con- 
stitution was infallible ; that the Whiggism of the Eevolution 
was the true political faith, but that the practice of the 
priests was corrupt. He bade them look to the Bill of 
Eights and the Act of Settlement, and see whether the 
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Eevolution had not pledged their rulers against threaten- 
ing their liberties with standing armies, or with armies of 
placemen, the Janizaries of a government; against robbing 
England for the gain of a foreign principality. He de- 
nounced the Treaty of Hanover, the Secret Service funds, 
Hessian and Hanoverian mercenaries. “ The time might yet 
come,” he exclaimed, “ when we should see a tyrant Minister 
driving about with six members of Parliament beliind his 
coach 1 To the Parliament he employed a different tone. 
To the Whig rivals of Walpole, angry at want of place, he 
addressed one common argument. All were victims of the 
Minister’s jealousy. In each the Minister saw a possible 
rival, and each who had no sufficient post conferred upon 
him, might deem himself not despised, but feared. Walpole 
was too needy and prodigal, he warned them, to let them 
share the public treasure. Houghton needed all that was 
left from the buying of votes and of boroughs. He pointed 
to a crowd of Whigs, known statesmen, ejected by the 
usurper ; he terrified aspirants with the prospect that every 
year of the despot’s rule was rendering him more absolute. 
To the independent he spoke of the worthlessness of their 
votes and wisdom, when one man had the command of wealth 
to purchase a majority at any time ; to the corrupt, of the 
growing strength of their ‘‘grand corrupter,” which w^ould 
soon make votes a drug, and of the growing rage of their 
constituencies. The Jacobites he terrified with the friendship 
between Pleury and the Walpoles. Constitutional Tories 
were roused with the hope of emancipation from their 
political disfranchisement, by glorious prophecies of a future, 
when party should be no more, and by declamations against 
the present perversion of party badges into standards of 
faction and the watchwords of licensed robbers. 

The charge of general corruption of Parliament sapped the 
foundations of the strength of a Ministry which existed by the 
will of a Parliamentary majority. The people could not teU 
what statesman on the Ministerialist side was guilty or not, 
what measure was the product or not of bribery. All alike, 
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botlL men and measures, they were inclined to condemn, in 
order to crush the guilty thing at all events. Every vote for 
Walpole was looked upon as the possible fruit of corruption ; 
consistency in voting always on the Minister’s side would 
be thought consistency in corruption, variableness would 
lose a man the confidence of friends and foes. One way was 
open to no doubt. Co-operation with the tactics of Opposition' 
was a safe policy. jSTo suspicion of bribery could attach to 
the adherents of the struggling cause. A member could not 
suspect his own candour, when he decided against his rnani- 
fest interest. To the dishonest themselves that manifest' 
interest was become dubious. With the country rising 
against the Government, with all the talents ranged against 
it, victory and the spoils of the vanquished were the sure 
reward of Opposition, sooner or later. 

Pulteney was from the first not alone. He could reckon 
on the enthusiastic declamation of Wyndham. Many a fierce 
sarcasm pointed by Bolingbroke, and many a luminous idea 
hammered out in the fiery forge of that statesman’s mind, 
shone forth amid the full flow of Wyndham’s oratory. Eor, 
an elaborate and sustained attack, Wyndham produced a 
greater effect than Pulteney ; he had not the same variety and 
animation, not the readiness and spontaneity. Commonly, 
though not always, Shippen ranged himself on the same 
side with his fifty followers, that systematic partisan, who 
could forget the old services of St. John and refuse to vote' 
for Ms restoration, who could even in the final struggle sup- 
port Walpole, consistent in the resolve alone to make all 
parties and doctrines his tools. More trustworthy was Samuel 
Sandys, a master- of statement, provided the topics were sup- 
plied to him. Pulteney had Sir John Barnard, the repre- 
sentative of the section of the moneyed interest opposed to 
the bank directors, Walpole’s staunch supporters, for his 
preceptor on all- financial questions. Later, he could look 
for the aid, in the Upper House, of Chesterfield, -the most 
finished, but not, therefore, the most effective orator of his 
time, with his studied passion and quaint thoughtfulness. 
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Among his enemy Walpole’s enemies, rather than among his 
own followers, were arrayed in the Commons also the polished 
taste of George Lyttelton, and the majesty and truthfulness 
of Pitt. Pitt almost alone in the epoch had an actual object, 
a positive policy, to be elaborated in some future Utopia 
after the fall of the reigning Cabinet. About Pitt alone 
there is, in those artificial times of ‘‘Eoman raiue and 
patriotism,” an air of reality. It is strange that he was 
doomed throughout the whole of his political career to 
association with the least magnanimous and deserving states- 
men of the period. Driven into opposition for a single vote 
given against Walpole, he became an intimate of Leicester 
House, without losing his uprightness in that hotbed of 
intrigues. His misfortune was to lack riches and influence 
enough to stand by himself in a tainted age. He was not 
a professed member of Pulteney’s party, though he voted on 
Pulteney’s side, and aided it by his eloquence. The Opposi- 
tion could never thoroughly understand or control his flights, 
while it often profited by them. 

Of George II. when Prince of Wales Pulteney had 
been a consistent courtier. He had been excluded from 
official knowledge of the negotiation, which led in 1720 to a 
reconciliation between the Prince and the King; and he 
never forgave Walpole for a reserve which, he believed, 
originated in jealousy. He was the more irritated that the 
communication to him of each step of the treaty by Mr. Edg- 
cumbe, proved that others were thought worthy of initiation 
into the mystery. He went so far as to warn the Prince 
against letting himself be sold' to his father’s Minister by 
persons who considered nothing but themselves and their 
own interest, and were in haste to make their fortunes.” 
'^What,” he declared he had said to Walpole, when told 
that, as the reward for the pacification, the Prince was “ to go 
to Court again, and have his guards, and such fine things,” 
but not to be left Eegent in the King’s absence from Eng- 
land — What ! have you stipulated for a share of royalty for 
yourself, and is the Prince to Eve as a private subject of no 
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consequence in the kingdom ? ’’ When the Prince had dis- 
covered that his adviser was right, and that his interests 
were totally disregarded in the new arrangements, he reverted 
to opposition. At Leicester House the campaign was con- 
certed, and the vivacity of Mrs. Howard and the judgment of 
the Princess Caroline furnished useful suggestions. There 
met all the wit and learning which had survived the establish- 
ment of the new dynasty. Pope and Gay were welcome 
guests ; and an occasional letter from Ireland would remind 
the town of the mighty intellect ever expressing hatred 
for mankind, hut lashing its oppressors, and projecting 
measures of enlarged philanthropy. Mrs. Howard gathered 
her habitual train of admirers, her Peterborough, and her 
poets, while now and then a Butler, or a Clarke, fresh from 
some discussion before the Princess, on the depths and 
heights of metaphysics, mingled in the mistress's more 
brilliant levee. The Heir Apparent's Court was a pleasant 
contrast to the dull formalities of St. James's, where Walpole 
discoursed in bad Latin with his Sovereign, and Baroness 
Kilmanseck and the Duchess of Kendal held heavy sway. 

Leicester House was the natural centre of the beUigerents. 
The spirit which had animated the clubs of Queen Anne's 
reign had evaporated ; the end and object of political com- 
binations were not measures but men ; no recognised social 
fellowship could now be formed on a basis sufficiently broad 
to comprehend all the members of an Opposition resting on 
motives of personal connection, rather than principles. The 
tendency of society was against such institutions ; there could 
be no sympathy between Grub Street and Piccadilly, now 
that the denizens of Piccadilly actually made their mansions, 
instead of the coffee-house and the tavern, their homes. The 
charm of the Kit-Cat Club, of which Pulteney was a 
member, arose from the meeting of wit on terms of social 
equality with wealth and rank. It sat as a critical tribunal, 
adjudicating not only upon politics but upon literature. 
When wit was forced to show a pecuniary qualifica- 
tion, the ease of such associations disappeared altogether. 
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They were exchanged for the clumsy humour and unadul- 
terated politics of aristocratic gatherings, such as the ex- 
clusive Beef-steak and Liberty Club. From the coffee-houses 
and taverns of Charles II/s reign the passage had been 
smooth to the more select commonwealth of a club. Thence, 
under the Georges, the transit was abrupt to political 
conferences in drawing-rooms, and especially at Leicester 
House. Tories who were not Jacobites, rejoiced to predict the 
growth from Leicester House of a true Conservative policy 
which should be consistent in not challenging the Eevolution 
and, at the same time, in discouraging fresh changes. Dis- 
contented Whigs beheld in it the seat of a prince who had no 
title but from the Act of Settlement, but was bound to the 
principle, and not to a special group of its official advocates. 
Eadicals, lastly, men whose minds had contracted a bias to 
perpetual alterations, or whom the new order did not exactly 
suit, found there a delightful hurly-burly of murmurs and 
complaints, nothing positive to be opposed, but a fashion of 
resistance to all that existed. 

Pulteney’s place was high in the little Court, though he 
was no favourite personally with the Prince or Princess. 
After all, George II. and Caroline were as Hanoverian as 
George I. The measures which the Prince opposed as Heir 
Apparent he really loved. W'alpole’s cold temper and un- 
imaginative method of government were, in spite of her esjprit, 
much more in harmony with Caroline’s German feelings than 
the cleverness and popular ways of his rival. The men of 
letters Pulteney introduced, who gave the Court an air of 
patronage of learning and wit, were men of Queen Anne’s 
day, and more naturally betook themselves to flattering 
Mrs. Howard than her mistress. One lady his influence 
brought in, whose name was destined to become sufficiently 
notorious at a later period. The shameless Duchess of King- 
ston, the convicted of bigamy, and the mortal foe of Foote, 
was, as Miss Chudleigh, patronised by the statesman, who 
obtained for her the place of maid of honour. He conde- 
iscended to watch over her studies, seeking to imbue her with 

E 
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a taste for good reading ; but, -witb all Ms wit, the accom- 
plished Pulteney, as a preceptor, seems to have proved a dull 
companion for the young lady. The men of letters, Gay 
and Swift, Pope and Arbuthnot, who met at Leicester House,, 
as formerly at the table of Harley, or the dinners of the 
Brothers, had gained admission as Ms friends. They fell off 
from it when Ms interest there declined. Originally they 
had been no companions of Ms. A common antipathy was 
the bond among them ; and Pulteney had the art to convert 
political fellow-feeling into personal friendship. Chesterfield, 
a competent judge, declares Mm to have been formed by 
nature for social and convivial pleasures, to have had lively 
and shining parts, a surprising quickness of wit, and a happy 
turn to the most amusing and entertaining kinds of poetry, 
as epigrams, ballads, odes.” Good humour and the spirit of 
society dictated his poetry,” writes the generally contemp- 
tuous Horace Walpole. So familiar and engaging was he 
that you could not be with Mm half an hour but you felt 
yourself entirely at ease. He gained admiration by not seek- 
ing it ; Ms wit was all natural and easy, arising from some- 
thing then said or done,” is the testimony of Bishop Newton. 
Por social talents, Mrs. Grenville, who often saw all the chiefs 
of Opposition together at her husband’s table, thought no 
one comparable to him. A bon mot of Ms echoed through 
the town, as Ms speeches roused the kingdom. In addition,, 
it was not forgotten that he was wealthy, and not sparing 
of Ms riches, at all events, at the call of literature. Gay, his 
rival in glory and odium, as Swift styles Mm, he, as all, loved 
he admired Pope, and Pope admired, or alBfected to admire, him : 

“ How can I Pult’ney, Chesterfield forget, 

While Roman spirit charms or Attic wit.” 

With the great Dean over the water he maintained an 
intermittent but cordial correspondence. If there was not 
enough of earnestness or steadiness in Pulteney’s character to 
satisfy Swift altogether, neither at present discovered the want. 
A.S an affectionate friend Pulteney invites Swift to England, 
engaging there shall be one and that an * undisguised ’ dish ; he 
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shall have his cup of mixed small beer and wine, no women at 
table if you don’t like them, and no men but such as like you.” 

It is strange to find one of their most rancorous opponents 
received thus into the circle of the Brothers ; it is stranger 
to see him and Bolingbroke, on Bolingbroke’s restoration 
in fortune in 1725, become the firmest of allies. Of all 
men these two, having been once foes, seemed least likely 
to coalesce. There was the opposition, not of contradiction, 
between them, but of relation. Each united with wit and 
eloquence a poKtical instability, which, in the one, originated 
from infirmity of will ; in the other, from too absorbing and 
constant a contemplation of distinction as the sole end of life. 
Each was possessed by an overweening vanity. In the one 
it took the form of a determination to give the tone to every 
measure, and to society at large; in the other, to submit to no 
dictation. Eesentment against Walpole, to whose character 
theirs were equally contrasts, was the bond of union. It 
silenced the antagonism of conflicting egotisms until his 
despotism had been shattered. The presence of Bolingbroke 
in the confederacy is its most interesting feature. His 
unscrupulous originality and individuality are set in relief 
by the nervelessness of his fellow-workers, even of their 
leader, men who made dislike of an individual the clue to 
guide them to a national policy. Sandys and Barnard, Bubb 
Dodington and Lyttelton, were indebted for their existence as 
politicians to the ungraciousness of a Minister. Pulteney 
himself might have been Secretary of State, or Premier, in 
other circumstances ; he owed it to his rival that he became 
“ the Great Commoner.” 

St. John must have been marked and famous at any period 
of history. He flits like a dark shade over the annals of the 
first two Georges, like a ghost behind the arras, with a tale to 
tell of the crimes of a bygone period descended as an inherit- 
ance to the present, which durst not confront the light of 
day. With an outward semblance of conformity to the 
established Constitution, he prompted measures inimical to 
it, yet not favourable to the restoration of the old order. 

n 2 
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He assailed the Minister with strokes that fell with equal 
effect upon the throne and upon society. He argued as if 
aU institutions were on probation, as if every polity stood on 
the same footing of propriety and plausibility, from an 
absolute monarchy down to a republic. - 
The junction of St. John, while it terrified Walpole, fur- 
nished him with a whole armoury of weapons against his 
Parliamentary adversary. Pulteney had been the most vehe- 
ment member of the committee which condemned the Peace 
of Utrecht ; he was asked why he had leagued with the author 
of that peace ; why, a Whig, he called for the head of the 
champion of the Act of Settlement. The only answer, it was 
suggested, could be that he was “ ambitious and aspiring, 
impatient and irresolute, unable to bear a superiority, con- 
ceiving unjust jealousies and discontents, full of liimself and 
his own extraordinary merit, and determined to hold the 
highest offices in the State, and to censure and confound all 
the measures of the Government under any other Administra- 
tion.” Simply for these reasons he had “ at length renounced 
at once aU former friendships and principles, vowing the 
destruction of those who had distinguished him by peculiar 
regard, betraying private correspondences, and endeavouring 
to distress that Prince to whom he owed the highest 
obligation.” That was the charge in the dedication of Sir 
WiUiam Yonge’s 'Sedition and Defamation Displayed’ to the 
patrons of the Craftsman. Pulteney rejoined in his Answer 
to One Part of an Infamous Libel ’ that " a certain closet is 
the only place in the kingdom where such assertions can gain 
belief, or where the gentleman traduced can be thought a 
Jacobite even for half an hour.” " That he voted with Tories,” 
he contended, " was no proof that he had gone over to them 
rather than they to him.” He worked in harmony with 
Bolingbroke because enmity to the great traitor against the 
liberties of England was a more patriotic motive than the 
memories of old hostihty, not that he repented of his past 
measures. One same principle underlay liis condemnation of 
the treaties of Utrecht and Seville. At least, Bolingbroke had 
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never been equal in depth of guilt to W alpole. “ If the Ministers 
of that time did many things ill, have not you, sir, done 
things ten times worse ? ” The bygone Administration had 
been, at aU events, free from the infamy of unlimited votes of 
credit, profusion of presents, and secret service money. And 
then, to compare the two chiefs in point of capacity ; what “ a 
pedler in politics ” was the one by the side of the other ! But 
charges of desertion of old pledges were out of date. The age 
of parties was past, or revived as mere matter of speculation 
by selfish placemen who gauged Whig and Tory principles by 
the standard of co-operation with, or opposition to G-overnment. 
Now, God be praised, the senseless distinction is almost 
sunk in general concern for the national interest."' That 
was the text on which its original framer continually dilated 
in the Craftsman, with an eloquence never before known 
in the annals of English pamphleteering. Abandonment 
of party spirit was the only point of view from which the 
composition and tactics of Opposition could be cleared of 
the shame of personal pique, or covetousness of spoils. By 
it could be reconciled to the kingdom, and to the con- 
science of the Whig leader, private with national objects. 
The thought had long been brooding and smouldering in the 
breast of the people. Bolingbroke gave it a voice and a shape. 
To this mighty party organiser, to the man who was never 
aught but a partisan, whose measures, in power as well as in 
Opposition, were carried always by way of conspiracy, we 
owe the first steps towards an enlargement of the policy 
which made the Constitution favoured by the majority a 
tyranny for the minority, towards the development of the 
principles of the Eevolution of 1689 into a national creed, 
and of the foreign dynasty imported by the Act of Settlement 
into the nation's choice. 

The protracted campaign or campaigns, between 1725 
and 1742, began in the former year with a fierce onset by 
Pulteney on the increase of pensions, which had exhausted 
the civil list and compelled an appeal to Parliament. “ He 
was not surprised," he said, “that some persons were so 
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eager to liave the deficiencies of the civil :]ist inade good, since 
they and their friends had so greafet-a shaare in it.” Down to 
this time he had preserved fhe semblance of amity with 
Walpole and the Crown, and retained his place of Cofferer. 
He even, on the third reading of the bill for paying His 
Majesty’s debts, voted with the Administration, on the ground 
that, while he believed it the duty of his office to resist the 
growth of so pernicious a system, he could not gainsay the 
King’s argument, that the Opposition was hindering him from 
being an honest man. The plea was a strange one. An 
honesty might be left to shift for itself which can be saved 
only by a transfer of the burden of debt to others. In any 
case the Minister, who had been chiefly assailed, did not see 
much merit in his opponent’s inconsistency. After a feeble 
overture towards reconciliation from the side of the Court, 
Pulteney was dismissed into hopeless opposition. 

Yet it seemed not so at the time. The Edng was old and 
infirm. There could be little doubt that the Prince must 
shortly succeed, and as little that he would prefer the services 
of men who had for years been flattering him, to a Ministry 
which rather embittered than sweetened the relations of St. 
James’s Palace and Leicester House: The King died.; Wal- 
pole’s proffered help in drawing up the proclamation of the 
accession of George II. had been coldly declined; and 
Pulteney was anticipating hourly a summons to Court. It 
never came. -Caroline, who veiled ah absolute predominance 
over her husband’s mind under the appearance of unquestion- 
ing subservience, had only felt resentment at compliments 
and homage which she shared with the Prince’s mistress. 
Bolingbroke and, through him, Pulteney, had been beguiled 
into a double game which might have suited the Court of 
Versailles, where it was learnt, but, to the credit of England, 
led to disappointment here. ' Moreover, • the Princes of the 
House of Brunswick, with many f^lts both of head and hearty 
a narrow selfishness, and a Hanoverian patriotism looking 
like treachery to their greater kingdom, combined ah almost 
preternatural instinct of self-pres^vation, which'teght them 
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tliat 1689 and the Act of Settlement had crowned them 
sovereigns of England. Mere envy and jealousy carried four 
heirs to the throne of England in succession into an imdutiful 
and almost revolutionary opposition ; yet this very conduct 
bore the fruits of profound sagacity. It introduced a tone 
of apparent loyalty into the spirit of faction, and reconciled 
a powerful minority in the nation to government by a party, 
through the natural expectation, that, with their royal chief- 
tain, they must succeed to that despotism in the State wliich 
now crushed them. But, with the prerogatives, the Heii" 
regularly assumed the hereditary prejudices of the throne. 
Liberal, almost republican tenets, which, never touching the 
other distinctions of rank, had employed all their strength in 
disproof of the absolute supremacy of the head over the 
scions of the reigning family, lost at once their charm. In 
their place he adopted mistrust of him who must, eventually, 
succeed to his new station as he quitted it. A young King's 
necessities enlisted him on the old side. The feelings of the 
ruling caste did not change with the demise of the Crown 
the owners of pocket boroughs, the great Eevolution houses, 
remained unaltered. With no majority in the Lords, the 
lustre of St, James's would be dimmed. With a minority in 
the Commons, how would the debts of the civil list be met ? 
Where would be the civil list itself ? Speedily news came 
that Spencer Compton, the King's confidant, had been allowed 
to seek the aid of the Minister's experience in drawing up 
the proclamation of the Accession; and that Caroline had 
accepted Walpole's pledge to secure her an income of 
£100,000. Swift's presents of Irish cambric were neglected. 
Gay insulted with the offer of a gentleman-ushership, and 
the witty courtesies of Pope and St. John forgotten. 

Opposition and the Craftsman exclaimed at the perfidy of 
princes, and clamoured against the inconsistency of Ministers 
for condescending to serve one whom they had openly scorned 
and ridiculed, who had as openly reprobated them. Then, 
after a momentary pause, they recommenced at the point 
at which .they had left off; only,} with redoubled ferocity. 
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The war was war to the knife. On three occasions a series of 
pitched battles was fonght. But the pamphlet conflict of the 
year 1731, the debates on the Excise Bill, and on the Eight 
of Search, and the Convention with Spain, were preceded 
and connected by a continuity of savage sharp-shooting. In 
1726, Pulteney had moved for a statement of the public 
debts, '^with no other view than to give that great man 
an opportunity to show his integrity to the whole world,, 
which would finish his sublime character.’’ In 1727, the 
old charges are repeated. The sinking fund, he argued,, 
was nothing but a convenient cloak for embezzlement 
of public money. It was a popular fund, which the nation 
was ever ready to keep supphed, and the Ministry had 
ever at hand as a reserve for its own necessities. If there 
were a deficiency, it had ways and means. It had nothing 
to do but borrow on the credit of some other fund. At 
present Walpole staked his credit that by this fund the 
national debt had been actually reduced. But what was 
it that he succeeded in proving? Why, that of the 
£6,648,000 by which the debt had been diminished, three 
millions had come from a late Parhamentary grant, and the 
rest been raised on the credit of the civil list. Like the secret 
service fund, it was a pretence which “made Parliament 
a mere form, and screened corrupt Ministers.” After the. 
appearance of the Craftsman the fury of the attacks- 
deepened. The Craftsman began in 1726, with Caleb 
D’Anvers, of G-ray’s Inn, as editor, but really under the 
management of Pulteney and Bolingbroke. Though Boling- 
broke gave it its leading theory, Pulteney’s pen was as active 
as his. The language used there he at length used also in the 
House of Commons. In 1731, from the narrow boundaries, 
of the Treasury Bench, where Pulteney and Walpole both sat 
as Privy Councillors, were bandied to and fro the cries of 
“ traitor to his country,” and “ factious demagogue.” Hitherto,, 
notwithstanding Pulteney’s ejectment from office, and bitter- 
ness against the Bang and Queen, whom he accused of 
treachery and ingratitude, the road had not been absolutely 
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barred to a pacification. Negotiations were opened by Queen 
Caroline, some of whose especial favourites, as Bishop Pearce, 
were friends of the popular champion, on the terms of an 
independent coalition between Walpole and him. They were 
put an end to by his assertion that he would never join a 
Cabinet comprehending W alpole. Still, he had scarcely before 
set up the standard of Parliamentary rebellion, and thrown 
himself upon the country. The temptations of pamphleteer-- 
ing drew him into a position of pronounced and reckless 
antagonism both to the Cabinet and to the Sovereign. 

The Minister became conscious of the need of stronger 
literary auxiliaries than his raw recruits from the ' Dunciad ’ 
battalions, and his “ Turkish army of scribblers.” He had 
authorised Sir William Yonge to compose his ' Sedition and 
Defamation Displayed.’ Pulteney never attempted to re- 
strain his temper. He seems to have been persuaded by 
the flatteries of the popular party, against whose enemies his 
irascibility was usually called into play, to deem it a virtue. 
He was the more wrathful now, that rumour ascribed the 
authorship of his caricatured portrait in the Dedication to the 
patrons of the Craftsman to a former friend and political pupil, 
Francis Lord Hervey, the Lord Fanny of Pope’s scurrilous- 
satire. He had replied with the biting personalities which 
terrified his adversaries in the Commons. Hervey was brave, 
though puny and sickly. The malignant insinuation of the 
author of the memoirs of * Pulteney’s Life and Conduct,’ that 
Walpole stirred him up, by false noiisrepresentations of facts, 
to challenge his libeller, "in hopes that the point of the- 
young gentleman’s sword would despatch Ms rival,” rests oil 
no foundation. Freely and spontaneously he challenged 
Pulteney in a cause with wMch he had properly nothing to 
do. The result was a meeting in Kensington Gardens, a 
slight wound given and received, but no reconciliation. 

The personal controversy did not end with an exchange of 
scratches. In the Craftsman of May, 1731, Bolingbroke, 
under Ms usual signature of Oldcastle, assumed the odd part- 
of a witness to character, and vindicated Ms confederate from 
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the reproach of treachery to the Whigs, imputed hy Tonge. 
'' They have left him, because they have left the principles 
they professed. He left neither. He inveighs against pubhc 
profusion and private corruption. He combats both mth a 
constant inflexibility, which might have done honour to a 
Homan citizen in the best days of that Commonwealth. 
They have left both him and virtue.” Hot spite had moved 
him to this course, but the dangerous ambition, insatiable 
avarice, and insolent behaviour of the Minister, exaggerated 
by the remembrance that to Pulteney he owed his elevation. 

Which,” the writer proceeds, “ of the two was the more 
likely to have been actuated by private interest ? Whose' 
circumstances required most an increase of wealth ? Which 
had given greater proofs of vindictiveness of temper, of avarice 
to gather, and profusion to squander ? The one laid down a 
good place, and forced Ministers to take another way ; and, if 
I am rightly informed, it wiU be hardly even in the power of 
the greatest man in England, to persuade him to accept of a 
third. There is the ambition of doing good, and of receiving 
the reward in fame. If any man in one age and country hath 
reason to be satisfied with his success in the pursuit of this 
ambition, it is the gentleman of whom we speak.” Eorthvdth 
appeared in answer, ' Eemarks on the Craftsman’s Vindica- 
tion of his two honourable Patrons,’ full of personal abuse of 
the Opposition leader’s conduct in all the relations of life. 
Pulteney thought he recognised in the topics of tliis paper, if 
not in its style, his prime rival’s own hand. He writes to 
his brother-in-law, E. Colman, then Minister in Tuscany, 
that he must now dip his pen in gall,” to answer a pamphlet 
by Walpole himself. 

It is not difficult, independently of external evidence, to 
distinguish the contributions of Pulteney and Bolingbroke, 
respectively, to their party-organ. The same animosity 
against the Premier marks both ; but in the elder statesman’s 
invectives is discoverable a solid substratum of constitutional 
and theoretical opposition ; his companion supplies the place 
of this by personal allusions. Against Bolingbroke had been 
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T)randislied in no equivocal language by the Minister and liis 
scribes the menace of Westminster Hall or Tower Hill ; he 
retorted by a glowing appeal to the nation against pre- 
judgment by a faction. Pulteney’s wrath and patriotism had 
been interpreted as the growth of malice, disappointed 
ambition, and all the littleness of spite. He was stigmatised 
as a brother conspirator with the infamous retailers of lies, 
scandal, sedition, and treason, and as a copartner with hireling 
authors of Billingsgate, who applaud the Dutch precedent of 
De Witt for dealing with a political foe. But he must know 
that a man is not a patriot because he desires another revolu- 
tion, nor fancy that the strutting and swelling Wat Tylers and 
Jack Straws of our days resemble the ITorthumberlands and 
Warwicks of old, or like them can make and unmake kings.” 
In response the leader of the parliamentary Opposition, unlilce 
the statesman of Queen Anne’s reign, evolved no profound 
theory. He replied by a string of innuendoes, most of which 
•cannot have been intelligible beyond Hyde Park. Mistaking 
the author; he levelled at the wrong man the most unmitigated 
abuse. “ The little quaint antitheses,” he writes, under the 
name of D’Anvers, the great variety of rhetorical flourishes, 
affected metaphors, and puerile witticisms in this political 
nosegay,” had at first made him ascribe it to some precocious 
Etonian, then to a boarding-school Miss, till at length he 
was, in, great confidence, told that it was by “that circulator 
of tittle-tattle, and bearer of tales, and teller of fibs, that 
stationed spy, pretty Mr. Fairlove.” While opining “ that 
the toil of forty pages, even of such stuff, must have been 
^almost too great for the dapper little author’s delicate brain,” 
and recommending in future a fan instead of a pen, he makes 
a fierce onslaught upon his patron. “A person,” he burst 
forth, “ of tolerable second-rate parts, below a genius, above 
the vulgar, of industry inferior to few, of impudence superior 
to most men, with a low education, mean habits, and a narrow 
fortune ; an adventurer never caressed by the greatest general 
or the greatest statesman of their time ; buoyed up by the 
stream of party, and a series of lucky accidents; this child 
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of fortune rises to the first post of Government, with talents 
scarce equal to the tenth, and morals unworthy of the lowest. 
He never gained either man or woman but as he paid for 
them. Giddy with power, base to those who assisted him in 
his distress, ungrateful to those who were the instruments of 
his advancement, and treacherous to those who preserved him 
from disgrace, he endeavours to divert the general hatred of 
the people from himself by putting his master upon measures 
which naturally tend to alienate their affections.” 

The taste of that period did not condemn the style, or 
think it misbecoming the character of a Prime Minister to- 
emulate it. In the ' Eemarks on the Craftsman’s Yindi- 
cation of his two honourable Patrons,’ which if not from 
Walpole’s own pen was inspired by him, Pulteney was 
denounced as '^a turn-coat and tool of veteran Jacobites.” 
He was represented as sophist, who would prove that his- 
Sovereign, by his natural affection for Hanover, had violated 
the Act of Settlement, and thereby broken the solitary link 
by which his house held their crown.” He was reproached 
in the same document with blind inconsistency, in assailing 
as traitors the negotiators of those treaties, to which he 
had himself, when in office, been a consenting party, and in 
railing at a systematic corruption by which he had once not 
disdained to profit. Pulteney, with his views of the latitude 
of controversy and particular talent for abuse, was, as we have 
seen, nothing loth to accept the report of the authorship of 
the paper. Taking it for certain, he at once assumes, in his 
"Answer to One Part of an Infamous Libel,’ that he has. 
convicted the Minister of a breach of confidence, in having 
divulged certain unpalatable facts to which he imagined no 
one privy but themselves. Thence, with that dangerous in- 
capacity to pass by an occasion for an attack, winch in some 
measure justified Horace Walpole’s sneers at ""Lord Bath’s 
treachery,” and the more modern censure of Lord Stanhope, 
that "" he sometimes attempted to prove that he could keep 
new secrets by revealing old ones,” he inferred a right to 
unclose audaciously the floodgates of political confidences. 
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ITow that they were upon the heads of secret historj% 
which Walpole had opened,” was the time for putting the 
public right as to the reconciliation between the late and 
the present monarch, which had led to the present quarrel 
between the two statesmen. As in that transaction, he 
attempted to show, Walpole had only learned to honour the 
present King when he could be advanced by him, so he stiU 
confounded servility to the Minister with loyalty to the 
Sovereign, and the lavishing of the public treasure on 
himself and his family, down to his menials, with public 
munificence. Pulteney, the pamphlet continued, had been 
upbraided with inconsistency in reviling the man now, 
whom he had formerly loved. But had he ever loved or 
respected Walpole ? '' Do you think, most noble sir, that all 
those that played at nine-pins with you in the Tower, had 
for that reason regard for you on account of your personal 
integrity ? ” As it was in defence of sacred principles that he 
then sympathised with him, so now he would accept the help, 
in aid of his country, of men, whether Whigs or Tories, not in 
aid of factiousness or intrigue, as the other did, “when a 
country gentleman, nay, as he does now.” “ You, sir, have 
been an intemperate zealot against France, a most obsequious 
dupe to France, and seem to be now relapsing into your old 
•aversion to the same.” Pulteney had neither countenanced nor 
shared the “dirty job,” by which the Premier, having had 
himself, for form’s sake, constituted, in addition to his regular 
office, a Secretary of State, on the absence abroad of the two 
actual Secretaries, claimed the salary, even the plate of a 
Secretary of State, nay, even the secret-service money, though 
with no possible secret missions to defray. It had been 
•asked why, if Pulteney could, through Guy the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whose heir he was, derive £9,000 a year, should the 
actual head of the Treasury be grudged his hard earnings ? 
“ Impudent and silly falsehoods these ! ” £50,000 in aU wras 
the sum of Guy’s bequest. By the economy necessary to 
keep a man independent of the smiles and favours of a Court, 
he had made it, with the addition of his paternal and his 
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mfe^s inlieritances, into a fortune which raised him above the 
suspicion that his wrath arose from vexation at the loss 
of an office however lucrative. Could Walpole, a man 
unable at one* time to have obtained £100 upon his personal 
security, account for his estate and expenditure in the same 
way, for that profuseness, miscalled generosity, to spies, and 
“the scribblers of the atheistical stuff, and vile political 
magazines, propagated by him at the public expense,” for 
which he was accountable in a much stricter sense than was 
Pulteney for the Craftsman ? Lord, sir, if an inquiry was to 
be made into your estate, what a scene of iniquity would 
be disclosed.” How much would be traced to the Treasury, 
how much to ’Change Alley ! What jobs we should discover 
it took to build the new house, how many manors were bought 
by the sale of so many peerages and garters, places, pensions, 
pardons ! In the list would be secret-service money,, 
exchequer bills, debentures, and public securities, “ from the 
infamous Bank contract down to the last bargain you made 
with the East India Company ! ” “ Only one other establish- 
ment had ever been scraped together by such means, his 
whom you last saved frorn- the gallows, from sympathy.” 
WeU, “ that pedler in politics ” might go on misapplying the 
public treasure, and prostituting his royal master’s name in' 
his own dirty service ; sooner or later the time of vengeance 
would come. He had already, doubtless, often seen Pulteney 
in his dreams, armed with axes and halters ; he had, doubtless, 
often felt “the same terror which, on the revelations of a 
penny-post letter, made him hurry, pale and trembling, to 
secure that gentleman’s protection, as his neighbour, from 
incendiaries.” From disclosures affecting the private re- 
putation of his family he was safe through his antagonist’s 
honour. From menaces of illegal personal violence he was 
also secure. “ But let him know that the first condition in 
any treaty with His Majesty’s Opposition, must be to deliver 
up the guilty Minister to the justice of his country.” 

Amidst all this controversial frenzy, personal intimacy was 
not altogether dropped. The thin veil of anonymous author- 
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ship, or the pseudonyms eked out by a “noble sir,” and 
“honourable gentleman,” enabled the adversaries to inter- 
change calls and civilities, chats on the Treasury bench, and 
good-humoured bets, with epithets and imputations not 
equalled by the yells for vengeance upon a Strafford or a 
Danby in the previous century. The details of such a state 
of society, picturesque as they may be, are rather painful. 
Between the hot wrath of a nation, which was, or certainly 
beheved itself misgoverned, and the mutual complaisance 
of the statesmen, who, while they echoed or ridiculed that 
indignation, conld tranquilly negotiate about leases and fee- 
simples, or bandy compliments, there is too abrupt a gap. The 
generosity of a rival, who could beg a deanery for a friend, 
and urge upon the new dean the obligation on h im to employ 
all his electioneering influence for the Government, was 
sincere, and even romantic ; at the same time, it jars with a 
political vocabulary in which the Minister thus to be sup- 
ported by votes, is always a “traitor,” and a perjured “wretch.” 
It produces a suspicion that the popular champions felt 
themselves a distinct caste from the people they affected to 
represent. An undercurrent of social familiarity and recogni- 
tion of common responsibility to the bar of the inner circle 
to which they with their antagonists belonged, went on flow- 
ing beneath the surface of outraged patriotism. The student 
of the period derives from it an impression that the patriotism, 
though not hypocrisy, as it seemed to Walpole, must have 
been hollow and artificial. 

So in the essence it continued to the end, as the circum- 
stances of the close of the contest showed, to the disgust and 
disenchantment of the country, which throughout had been 
in real earnest. hTevertheless, gradually, as the disputants 
warmed, they began to appear to be almost in earnest 
themselves. Walpole at any rate was combating for the 
only existence he valued. His place was being struck at, 
and he retaliated in kind. His notion of a final rejoinder to 
the ‘ Answer to One Part of an Infamous Libel ’ was to turn 
his critic into a martyr. . The King himself had been equally 
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exasperated. All that Pulteney had revealed of Walpole's 
language on the reconciliation of the Prince with the late 
Eling, was true; hut it was a most unsavoury truth. 
George II, had quietly swallowed the feeling, that his 
Minister had once despised him, perhaps despised him stiU. 
He could not do without him, or he would have had Compton ; 
-and now here was the whole world informed of the opinion 
conceived of the monarch by so sagacious an observer as Sir 
Eobert. He was pushed into the disagreeable predicament of 
'having to choose between sanctioning that opinion, by re- 
taining about him the person who had formed it, and the 
impossible alternative of dismissing the friend of Hanover 
and master of finance. He was, at all events, resolved to 
avenge himself on the author of his perplexity, and readily 
feE in with his Minister’s view. Pulteney was forthwith 
struck off the Privy Council, and ceased to be Gustos rotu- 
lorum of the County of York. Popular adoration converted 
his disgrace into glory; but he does not seem to have 
'appreciated it, and thirsted for an opportunity to strike back. 

In 1733, an occasion offered for bringing to bear upon the 
Commons, impregnable by unaided Parliamentary eloquence, 
the pressure of external opinion. Walpole, a profound and 
economical financier, had planned the conversion of the 
customs into duties of excise. He hoped to augment the 
revenue, prevent frauds and smuggling, save disbursements 
on the preventive service, and simplify the collection. The 
imposts were never meant to be extended to necessaries or 
raw materials, and he intended to apply the scheme, in the 
first place, tentatively to one or two commodities. As a 
bribe to the House, he offered to abolish the land-tax, the bug- 
bear of the country gentlemen. The project was divulged. 
Though recommended later by Adam Smith, it was denounced 
with all that fury which the threat of an importation of the 
Dutch excise system had once before in our history raised, in 
the reign of Charles I. The necessarily inquisitorial powers 
of the officials have always rendered excise odious, notwith- 
'standing its economy. Before the plan was mooted in 
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Parliament, it had been compared out of doors to a monster 
feeding on its own vitals,’’ or “the Trojan horse, v^hich con- 
tained an army in its belly.” 

The Craftsman led the chorus of execrations, and its 
attacks were republished weekly, in the form of 'Arguments 
against the Excise.’ The Opposition sought to force the 
Cabinet into bringing forward the bill while the whole 
kingdom was in a ferment, and every town was menacing 
or encouraging its members. Pulteney dragged it into a 
debate on alienating part of the sinking fund. “There is 
another thing,” he suddenly broke out, “ a very terrible 
thing, impending! A monstrous project! yea, more mon- 
strous than has yet been represented ! It is such a project 
as has struck terror into the minds of most gentlemen within 
this House, and into the minds of all men without doors, 
who have any regard to the happiness or the Constitution 
of their country. I mean that monster the Excise ! that 
plan of arbitrary power which is expected to be laid before 
this House in the present Session of Parliament.” Wyndham 
seconded this assault, discussing, as an abstract question, 

“ whether we should sacrifice the Constitution to the preven- 
tion of frauds in the revenue.” Sir John Barnard, the 
Opposition Chancellor of the Exchequer, without whose aid 
Pulteney confessed he could not have competed in finance 
with his rival, bore witness to the detestation of the bill 
by the trading classes. Walpole reserved his defence for 
his motion for leave to bring in the bill. “ Such a scheme 
as a general excise, he denied had ever entered his head, or, 
for what he knew, the head of any man with whom he was 
acquainted. His thoughts had been confined solely to the 
revenue arising from the duties on wine and tobacco.” His 
argument from the frauds inseparable from custom dues, 
was met by the bold assertion, that losses from this cause 
were rated by the Commissioners of Customs themselves 
merely at from £30,000 to £60,000 a year. To his details 
of the generous intention of Government, should the bill 
become law, to give up the land-tax, as well as the ^income' 

s 
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accruing from forfeitures and fines, Pulteney rejoined : “ The 
honourable gentleman was pleased to dwell on the generosity 
of the Crown, in giving up the fines and seizures to the 
public ; but, in my opinion, it will be but a poor eq^uivalent 
for the many oppressions and exactions which the people will 
be exposed to by this schema I must say, that he has been 
of late mighty bountiful and liberal in his offers to the 
public. He has been so gracious as to ask us. Will you have 
a land-tax of 2s, in the pound, a land-tax of I 5 . in the pound, 
or will you have no land-tax at all ? Will you have your 
debts paid ? Will you have them soon paid ? TeU me but 
what you want. Let me but know how you can be made 
easy, and it shall be done for you. These are generous offers ; 
but there is something so very extraordinary, so very farcical, 
in them, that really I can hardly mention them without 
laughing.’’ Again Wyndham seconded the attack led by 
Pulteney, and threatened the Premier with the fate of Empson 
and Dudley. In his reply, Walpole, though he had not at 
first caught the historical allusion, aptly inq[uired how the 
punishment of the revivers of obsolete laws could be adapted to 
the mover of what was represented as a dangerous innovation. 
To his Whig antagonist he returned sneer for sneer : I know 
that my political and Ministerial life has been by some 
gentlemen long wished at an end ; they may ask their own 
disappointed hearts how vain these wishes have been.” 

But neither his proof of its virtues, nor his proffered 
repeal of the land-tax could save the project. Members 
were intimidated by their constituents, and by a vast mob 
which thronged all the avenues to the House. Inch by inch 
the ground was contested, and the Administration saw its 
majority dwindle from 61 on the first to 17 on the third 
division. The country was in a state of agitation, to which 
the Minister could not blind himself. His protest against 
the crowd at the doors' as "sturdy beggars,” by which he 
explained he meant merely that they were petitioners, 
became a gathering cry against him. He was too cold a 
politician, too sincere a lover of power, to sacrifice what he 
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tliought sober realities to visions of reform. He summoned 
his colleagues, and told them, that, “ if their resolution was, 
as it seemed, to proceed with the bill, he would instantly ask 
his Majesty’s permission to resign ; for he would hot enforce 
a tax at the expense of the blood which must, in the present 
state of popular inflammation, be shed.’’ Immense was the 
exultation of the large towns, where the scheme gave a blow 
to Walpole’s old popularity with the trading interest. The 
Monument in London was illuminated. Oxford ran riot. 

The night that the news came here that the Excise BUI 
was dropped,” writes the Eev. Mr. Meadowcourt to Horace 
Walpole, “ bonfires were made, moppets with stars and blue 
garters were burnt, and the old cries of Ormond, Bolingbrqke, 
King James for ever, revived.” 

Walpole could not help dissolving. He had to go to 
the country, with the cry of "Ho excise” against him, in 
the midst of the popular madness. The result showed 
how incomplete was the representation, and how potent 
the influence of Government and borough-mongers. The 
new elections gave Ministers an assured majority, and all 
the hunters after place were in despair. Bolingbroke with- 
drew for a season to a noble mansion in Touraine, and the 
delights of the chase in the Eoyal Eorest of Fontainebleau. 
Walpole’s famous, peroration on Wyndham and Bromley’s 
motion, discountenanced by their Whig alHes, for repealing 
the Septennial Act, with its menacing portrait of the mock 
patriot, may not have been without its share in his retire- 
ment. His own account attributed it to general dejection, 
while Pulteney ascribed it to a love of display, and a 
prodigality which had exhausted his moderate means. His 
main motive undoubtedly was, as he hinted, a want of sym- 
pathy between him and the chiefs of Opposition. But the 
despondency was universal in the ranks of the party, and in 
proportion to the confidence wdth which they had marched to 
the assault. It is very visible in the irregular, but most 
interesting, correspondence between Swift and Pulteney. 
Pulteney himself had pecuEar matter for discouragement. 

s 2 
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The captaia of a mighty league, he had after the deaths of hi& 
cousin, Daniel Pulteney, a deadly foe of Walpole on account 
of that Minister's estrangement from Sunderland, his patron, 
and of Mr. Watts, his right hand and his left, as he called 
them, positively no staff in which he could confide. The 
temper of society and the nature of political confederacies- 
had changed since the time when the Kit-Cat and the Brothers 
were recognised by their respective parties as representative^ 
committees, available both for supplying lieutenants, and for 
feeling the pulse of the public. His followers were but 
loosely knit together, and stiU less bound to their leader. 
Kot a few hated him as a Whig; many affected to despise- 
his popularity as the sign of a radical and demagogue, though 
they were not therefore the less jealous of it. He was not 
sure of Bolingbroke, whom the contrariety of their moral 
sentiments, and the similarity of some of their intellectual 
endowments, had always led him to mistrust, but with whom 
the infl.uence of Daniel Pulteney had persuaded him to unite. 
He could no longer calculate with certainty upon the services 
of that redoubtable pen. IH-health, besides, was operating 
upon him. A fit of sickness, which resulted in attracting to 
him, he writes, “the attacks of five eminent physicians for 
five months together," at the end of the year 1736, had, in 
the summer of the same year, reduced him so low as tO' 
induce him to receive attentions from the Court with civiUty. 
He displayed to the elder Horace Walpole, at the Hague, a 
lowness of spirits, which, to the envoy's hopeful eyes, seemed 
rather to arise from his being dead-hearted than sick in body*. 

He and his party had no real right to complain. Though 
their assault in the last Parliament had been withstood, the 
victory of the Government was one of those which are virtual 
defeats. The rottenness of its defences had been discovered. 
Lords Chesterfield, Burlington, Clinton, and Marchmont, with, 
many Commoners, for agitating against the Excise Bill, were 
turned out of their posts at Court and elsewhere, with circum- 
stances of rudeness which drove them thirsting for revenge 
into the opposite camp. In the Commons, Pitt, and Lord 
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Polwarth, tlie friend and correspondent of Bolingbroke, helped 
to hamper the plans of the Administration. This accession 
of force may not have been altogether agreeable to Pnlteney 
personally. It introduced too many chieftains of independent 
pretensions into the confederacy. They were not ready to yield 
proper obedience, and some brought the disrepute and bad 
habits of veteran placemen under a corrupt Government. 
Very soon after the sudden influx into the ranks of Opposi- 
tion, we discover hints in the correspondence of Lyttelton 
and Chesterfield of a factious repugnance to Pulteney’s 
■supremacy. Measures were on foot for the construction of a 
Parliamentary cabal, in direct contravention of the views of 
their leader, who believed that the straightforward main- 
tenance of '^public and national” interests would secure them 
the sympathies of the people much more fully than such 
conspiracies. But if the secession from the Ministerialists 
increased Pulteney’s difidculties of management, the mutiny 
was fatally ominous for Walpole; it indicated a decay of 
faith in his stability. 

The attacks upon liim were resumed in the new Parliament 
with unabated spirit, and in both Houses. The House of 
Lords now begins to share with the Commons in the interest 
of the conflict. After a set of the usual charges against 
Ministers of a plot to introduce an extended excise, and of 
general corruption, a Parliamentary provision was asked 
for the Prince of Wales, lately married, of £100,000 a 
year. The motion was sufficiently reasonable. At the same 
time, it was admirably adapted to stir the King’s jealousy 
of his son’s independence, to compromise Walpole with 
the Heir Apparent, and to give Opposition a hold on the 
gratitude of the future sovereign, which, had he lived, he 
would doubtless have quickly evaded. The address on 
Frederick’s marriage with Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha 
had been the occasion for Pitt’s maiden speech, which, we are 
told, elec^'ified the House. Lyttelton, another of the Prince’s 
especial courtiers, had then spoken excellently. They now 
again, wit^^ Pulteney, produced a great effect. Pulteney 
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laid especial weight on the precedent of the present King’s 
allowance as heir. Only by the help of Shippen and forty- 
five Jacobites, from dislike, they said, of Parliamentary 
interference with the King, though, it was suspected, more 
really from displeasure at seeing the Prince assume the 
authority among the OiDposition which they thought the 
right of the Pretender, was the Government able to defeat 
the motion by 234 to 204. 

In 1738 Pulteney moved for the production of papers on 
the exercise by Spain of its alleged right of search. A defeat 
did not hinder him from declaiming against the infamous 
pusillanimity of the Administration in not having talven 
vengeance for the manifold %vrongs done by Spanish officials. 
The conduct of Ministers on the capture of our merchant 
. vessels, he would, he said, illustrate by the story of a gentle- 
man, who, upon receiving a box on the ear, asked liim that 
gave it if he were in jest, or in earnest; upon the other 
answering he was in great earnest, , the honest gentleman 
replied only, I am glad you are, sir, for I do not like such 
jests.” He called for vengeance, not restitution or reparation 
now. “ The captain or the governor must be hxmg in chains 
upon the island where the outrage was committed.” Bloodier 
measures still, he cried, were needed to compensate England 
for what Burke has called the fable of Jenkins’ ears.” 
Apparently, that mariner’s grievance of the cropping of his 
ears, except perhaps in the pillory, was as fictitious as the 
counter anecdote in vogue in Spain, of the two noble 
Spaniards who had been forced by some of our half-priva- 
teering men-of-war’s crews to devour their own noses. 
However, the captain’s narrative evoked a gust of rage 
throughout the kingdom. Amid the indignation against 
■Government and the Bourbons, Pulteney proposed a series 
of resolutions, comprising assertions of our right freely to 
, navigate the Southern Seas, and to cut logwood in Caip.- 
peachy Bay. Walpole by his. argument on the, insolence of 
setting before Spain a carte blanche to sign, when a con- 
ference was to commence, , obtained ,a postponement of all 
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but the first. Yet an address to the King was carried to 
demand redress of Spain. In the House of Lords, even the 
Ministerialists consented to put on record a solemn denial of 
the Spanish right of search. 

In January, 1739, the Anglo-Spanish Convention was 
signed. Pitt first, in a masterly speech, and, a little 
later, Pulteney and Wyndham, made fierce attacks on it, 
repulsed by majorities only of 260 to 232, and 244 to 214. 
But the thirty were stanch ; and it was resolved to appeal 
to the country from the present Parliament by a secession. 
The responsibility for the step has been disputed. Boling- 
broke, still in Prance, admitted he had . recommended the 
policy, but not the occasion selected Pulteney doubted, but 
suffered himself to be overriiled. It did their party no good, 
as a desertion of the trust committed -by their constituents to 
members never wiH. Wyndham in vain- defied the House 
as he bade it fareweU. He hoped to rouse the sympathies of 
the country by being sent to the Tower for the statement 
of his regret that not even for once would his opponents be 
won over by unanswerable arguments to distinguish them- 
selves from a faction against- the liberties and the properties 
of their fellow-subjects.'' -The experienced Premier re- 
strained Pelham's eagerness, and expressed his joy that 
his adversaries had- declared themselves : “ We can be,'* he 
exclaimed, "upon our guard against open rebellion, but it 
is dijBB.cult to guard against secret traitors." He frustrated 
the calculation that a call of the House fixed for the next 
- Monday would give his adversaries the excuse of compulsion, 
and enable them to return to their seats without shame ; for 
he moved that the Commons shouLd.adjoum over that day. 

The secession had been abortive. Circumstances favoured 
“the seceders. The Whig Duke of Argyle had, as aH readers 
of Scott know, been patriotically indignant at the Porteous 
Bill of 1737 against Edinburgh. To the surprise both of 
Pulteney and of the ever caballing Duchess of Marlborough, 
who equally disliked him, he now came over to the Oppo- 
. $ition, and converted their hatred into ardent affection. 
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Pulteney had previously, when the negotiation was going 
on, taken advantage of the presence of the Duke in the 
Commons, to break out into a panegyric on his splendid 
(Qualities, concluding, “ He wants nothing to make him stiU 
greater, but to be stripped of all the posts, of all the places 
he now enjoys; but that they dare not.” This was one 
fortunate event; another was the refusal of Spain to ratify 
the Convention, and its consequence, a declaration of war 
in October. The nation exulted ; hostilities were a triumph 
over the Government. The Prince of Wales accompanied 
the heralds to Temple Bar, and, at the Pose Tavern, drank 
success to the war. The contest was, men thought, to be one 
succession of victories ; the galleons should pay the fleet ; 
the kingdom would have the mines of Mexico and Peru. 
“ They may ring the bells now,” said Walpole, in the strain of a 
Greek chorus, “ beforelong they will be wringing their hands.” 

In November, 1739, Parliament met : and all the seceders 
were there, Pulteney, after various wild remarks, that he 
would go no more to the House, though he should be sorry 
were others to follow his example, was among them. Minis- 
ters, he declared, had confessed themselves in the wrong; 
for, if the war were now necessary,, so was it then. He and 
Ms friends consequently had returned. He hoped that the 
meanness, tameness, and submission, wMch had resulted in 
the shameful Convention, would not operate to make us 
resign our conquests on the restoration of peace. Walpole 
sneeringly retorted, that Parliament was glad to see gentle- 
men return to their duty, but had not felt their absence. 
The common accusations of corruption had been launched. 
“The stale argument of corruption never shall have any 
weight with me,” said Walpole; “it has been the common 
refuge of the disappointed and disaffected ever since govern- 
ment had a being; it is an accusation that, like all other 
charges, though unsupported by proof, if advanced against 
the best and most disinterested Administration, and pushed 
with a becoming violence, will never fail to meet applause 
among the populace.” His demeanour was Mgher than ever ; 
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but” lie felt power slipping from him, as he perceived the 
growing disaffection of his partisans. He had to turn aside 
the edge of Wyndham’s philippic, by allowing an Address 
to be sent up to the throne against any peace by which the 
Eight of Search should be allowed. The death of that orator 
in June, 1740, though it broke the chief link between the two 
■sections of Opposition, did not save the Ministry. 

Yet 1741 came, and Sir Eobert had, at least, the pleasure 
of seeing his foes once more baJBfled. Supposing, from their 
new strength in the Lords, and their compactness in the 
Commons, that the time was ripe, they let loose Sandys, 
the motion-maker, as he was caEed, upon him on February 
13, 1741. Sandys ascribed our want of allies to the friend- 
ship with France and the treaty of Hanover. Corruption, the 
waste of public money on " Spithead expeditions and Hyde 
Park reviews,” while Haddock’s and Vernon’s fleets were desti- 
tute, the criminal lenity to the South Sea Directors, and the 
dismissal of officials for their votes, were, he asserted, all due 
to one “ who had usurped regal power, who had arrogated to 
himself a place of French extraction, that of Sole Minister.” 
Were he not guilty, ‘‘ in a free government too long a possession 
of power is highly dangerous.” The charges could not be 
examined while he kept his office. Besides, “ he is bewildered 
in treaties, and has forfeited his word with every Court in 
Europe.” Pitt declared, with a prevision of his own career, 
that “ when the greatest scene is opening to Europe that has 
ever before occurred, he who had lost the confidence of mankind 
should not continue at the head of the King’s Government. 
Pulteney, flushed with an easy triumph over Walpole’s bad 
Latin, '' nuUi pallescere culpa,” and his winnings of a guinea, 
'"the only money he had received from the Treasury for 
many years, and, he hoped, the last,” followed with thunder 
against the treaty of Hanover, the source of all subsequent 
degradations.” The bombardment was ineffectual after all. 
The vagueness of the indictment, and the ominous sound 
of cumulative and constructive guilt, and credibility of 
■co mm on report, brought to the Minister’s aid not only 
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Stephen Fox and Pelham, but the Tory Lord Cornbury. 
Edward Harley heaped coals of fire on the head of the 
persecutor of his brother, Lord Treasurer Oxford, by chal- 
lenging for him a different treatment to that he had meted 
to the EarL Other allies rallied round him. Shippen and 
thirty-four Jacobites withdrew; their ringleader, who had 
been bribed perhaps with an indemnity, remarking, that 
the motion was but a scheme for turning out one Minister 
and bringing in another.” Walpole rose to the level of the 
occasion, and made good Pulteney's opinion, that he could 
be a great orator when he pleased. He classed Opposition 
members as “ Boys,” ripe Patriots,” and “ Tories.” Demerit 
vith Tories ought to be a merit with the nation. Never- 
theless the Tories he respected. His greatest crime against 
them had been the duration of his power ; but would they 
endure to be partners* of such mean creatures as rebel 
Whigs, after having divided the public opinion of the whole 
nation ! Could they share with the men of yesterday, the 
boys in politics, who would be contemptible, did not their 
audacity render them detestable?”. The patriots he simply 
despised. “A patriot, sir! Why, patriots spring up like 
mushrooms. I could raise fifty of them within the four and 
twenty hours. I have raised many of them in. one , night. 
I have never been afraid of making patriots. They clamour 
for change of measures ; they only mean change of Minis- 
ters.” The dismissals for contrary votes he excused as the 
acts of the Edng, who might wish “Crown favours to 
circulate,” He appealed to his financial services, — “Is not 
credit at an incredible height, and to whom must that be 
attributed ? ” Where, lastly, were the proofs of the crimes- 
he had perpetrated while invested with that “ mock dignity 
of Prime Minister ? ” “A strange phenomenon 1 a corrupter,, 
himself incorrupt ! ” 

A clear majority of 184 pronounced Mm free of alLthc' 
charges. This great majority proved Walpole's ruin. It 
tlirew him, wrote a contemporary, into a lethargy of power. 
Loss of memory, and other maladies of years, began to impair 
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Ms energies and destroy the trust of Ms followers in their 
chief. From over confidence in his strength, or carelessness, 
he gave, on the meeting of a new Parliament in December, 
1741, an excuse for a rebuff to Government by proposing for 
chairman of Election Committees the unpopular Giles Earle. 
The conseq[nence, the election of Dr. Lee, a member of the 
Opposition, cost the Government a most important advantage. 
The unseating of the members for Westminster, two Minis- 
terialists, by a majority of four, and the Berwick election 
decision, warned him of Ms mistake when it was too late. 
He once more shook off Ms fits of silence, alternating with 
fretful captiousness, to deliver a masterly answer to Pul- 
teney’s motion of January 21, 1742, for referring the papers 
on the war to a secret committee. The self-compassion- 
ating old Whig houses congratulated themselves on their 
preservation by tMs speech, and by the timely conversion 
of two Tories, from four and twenty tyrants. The division 
was close. Ministers had been deceived as to the purport 
of the motion ; the ranks of the Opposition were full, though 
only the cMefs had been told the cause. “Sir William 
Gordon was brought in like a corpse ; some thought it had 
been an old woman in disguise ; others, who found him out, 
expected Mm to expire every moment. Mr. Hopton was 
carried in with crutches.” This victory was the last. The 
substance of the same motion was agreed to without a 
division in a few days; and the decision on the CMppen- 
ham election against Government by a majority of one on 
January 28, was followed on February 11 by the resignation 
of the invincible “ Prime Minister.” He would have fought 
on but , for the cowardice of Ms colleagues. More loyal 
believers had predicted that he would never give up. They 
reckoned that he could, if matters came to the worst, bribe 
the whole Opposition into submission by the offer of a few 
sinecures. The timorous officials were right. 

It had been a hard thing to gain the victory. To divide the 
spoil satisfactorily was an insuperable task. , The conq^uerprs 
acted like the brigands who prepared poison for their comrades. 
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and then drank deep of the deadly flasks. Each esteemed his 
own merits engrossing, exclusive ; the veterans of Opposition, 
because they never had taken a place ; the ex-Ministerialists, 
because they had sacrificed so much, and so recently. At 
all events, they could with one consent fly at Pulteney. 
Many of them thought him not sufficiently decided in the 
struggle; some malignant minds imputed to him, and his 
friend Carteret, systematic treachery. "'They desire to get 
in,” had written Chesterfield in the September of 1741, “ by 
negotiation, and not by victory with numbers, who, they 
fear, might presume upon their strength, and grow trouble- 
some to their generals. . . . The only effect of our strong 
minority will be to raise the pride of Pulteney. He has a 
personal influence over many, and an interested influence over 
more. The silly, half-witted, jealous Whigs, consider him as 
the only support of Whiggism ; the interested Whigs, being 
persuaded that he has opened the door of the Court a little, 
will hold fast by him to squeeze in with Mm.” All believed 
Mm to have a paramount influence; so that anything not 
done to please them was left undone through Mm. Both Tories 
and calculating WMgs deemed his professions of purity a 
screen for motives no better than their own. Walpole did all 
' he could to encourage the scMsm in the camp of Ms enemies. 
He hoped in the discord to escape an impeachment. 

Pulteney had an apparent supremacy enough to explain 
though not justify Ms hardly loyal language, "If the 
King wished to open any treaty.” But his positive power was 
gone with the accomplishment of the object for wMch it had 
been placed in his hands by the nation. He had no large 
principles of policy to expound ; he had not even experience 
in the commonplace system which Ms predecessor had 
administered. He had been, for all Ms mature political life, 
■feeling Ms way along the path engineered by the man he was 
pursuing to the death. The flight of Ms enemy left Mm 
alone in the dark forest; and the road, as an American 
poet has said, suddenly turned into a squirrel track and 
Tan up a tree. He had no right to complain that he did not 
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remain the popular idol ; neither, for that, had the people, that 
he had deceived them. He had done their v'ork in casting 
down Walpole; they had helped him to attain his revenge. 
It was his own fault and his own merit too, that he missed 
the opportunity of striking a blow for his sovereignty. He had 
appeared to be “ once in the greatest point of view in which a 
subject has been ever seen.” To him was confided the choice 
of a plan of reformation, or a revival of old systems. To 
please all was impossible. As a contemporary, LordEgmont, 
remarks in his ' Faction Detected,’ a Place Bill was, in some 
men’s eyes, good government ; others were for annual Parlia- 
ments ; others desired a reduction of the civil list. Some cried 
for justice on the Minister, and others for pensions for them- 
selves. The plans for his guidance were as various as the 
sections of the Opposition he had led. Many of them might be 
good?; very few were feasible in the struggle of party feeling. He 
could have pleased most by hounding them on to the destruc- 
tion of his late rival. Hothing was easier ; but he was not a 
man of blood, and “ had meant by the Minister’s destruction 
the annihilation of his power, not of his person.” Perhaps it 
would have been his most popular cpurse to constitute himself 
absolute Minister in Walpole’s stead. He would have been 
overturned, and more speedily than his predecessor, but the 
fall would not have been ignominious. The rage of the 
people was not unjustly excited that he had won a signal 
triumph by their help, and then led them round by another 
route, not only to the old system, which they might have 
pardoned, but to the old officials as well. 

The not unreasonable public disgust had plenty of mouth- 
pieces among his unsatisfied followers. When there were 
forty or fifty claimants of seats in a Cabinet,’ it could not 
have been otherwise. He rashly alienated Chesterfield, 
whom he left out of his arrangements, from a notion that he 
had betrayed the party once to Queen Caroline ; also Bubb 
Dodington, that magnificent lover of himself in deep brocade 
and embroidery, tie periwig, and laced ruffles, who used to 
amuse himself with politics and sigh for a peerage ; lastly. 
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Lyttelton and Pitt, immediate retainers of the Prince. 
Three hundred, Peers and Commoners, met at the Fountain 
Tavern, to arraign their leader. Argyle , observed, in 
allusion to Pulteney’s -wealth, that u grain of honesty was 
worth a cartload of gold. He asked 'Where was the extinc- 
tion of party, if the Tories were to be excluded from the 
Ministry. Pulteney, although ever shrinking from general 
party meetings, and steadily refusing to call them' at Chester- 
field's and Codington's suggestions in former times, took up 
hold attitude. He declared, in what seems an ofl&cial manner 
by the side of his old style, that-" Government neither can, 
nor will, nor ought to be, ^taken by storm ; ” that all the old 
Ministers could not be turned out; that "it must depend 
upon the prudent conduct of the Tories themselves to abolish 
the odious distinctions of party finally, that "it was not 
just, dutiful, or decent, to dictate to the King how to dispose 
of every preferment." His remonstrances did not carry 
conviction; and a second meeting, confined* to the cMefs, 
was held in the presence of the Prince of Wales, when the 
Tories were promised that one of them. Sir John Hynde 
Cotton, should be a Lord of the Admiralty. 

For himself, Pulteney had demanded an earldom and a 
seat in the Cabinet without office, conceiving himself bound 
by a foolish vaunt in the past that he would never again 
be a placeman. He was tired of the responsibilities both 
of a leader and of a member of the House of Commons, 
He had some thne back complained, " that he was weary of 
being at the head of a party ;• he would rather row in the 
galleys, and was absolutely resolved not to charge himself with 
taking the lead." The events of the last few months had 
proved to him the truth of his own comparison — ^used to 
Hardwicke and Newcastle when they came from the King to 
drink negus and talk of a Cabinet — of the head of a party to 
“ the head of a snake which is carried on by its tail." As 
well dislike of the duties of a chief in the Commons, as his 
desire to add hereditary rank to foitune, decided him to go up 
to the Lords. He was glad to quit the Commons while his 
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fame was fresh and living. The Court and King, origmall 7 
reluctant, had been taught by Walpole to consider this 
elevation the best means of disarming a dangerous demagogue. 
The late Minister exulted in having turned the key of the 
Closet upon his rival, at last brought to a conference vith the 
Sovereign. He had a true perception that the public would 
not discriminate between one see min g confidant of the Court 
and another. It was not the mere peerage which irritated the 
popular mind against its former hero. On the contrary, his 
delay in taking the earldom, though it arose from the futile 
hope of passing’ a bill against bribery at elections, of forcing 
Lord Hervey from Court, and especially of procuring a show 
of royal favour for the Tories, was imputed to greedy haggling 
after a higher price for his mercy to Walpole. An old 
calumny as to the terms on which he had exchanged his long 
lease of part of Piccadilly for the fee-simple, was vamped up. 
Against such charges it might have been thought he was 
proof. He would not have taken them to heart, except for 
the evidence he knew their facile acceptance bore to the in- 
tensity of his present discredit. In his agony on discovering 
the change which had come over the spirit of his adherents, 
he appealed to the King to take back his earl’s patent ; he is 
said, when it was deKvered to him, to have stamped and 
trampled upon the parchment, in a paroxysm of angry 
mortification. 

Walpole had despised the motives of his opponents too 
much to arm against their reasoning. He was himself by 
no means guiltless as a statesman, or a mere scapegoat of 
popular prejudices. His partisanship treated Toryism as 
necessarily treasonable. He disgusted the nation at large 
with sound Whig principles by a bigoted and exclusive 
adherence to a few maxims embodied in the Eevolution 
of 1689. A radical defect of his organisation was that 
he looked on a temporary state of things as the pre- 
ordained and permanent rule. He could never emancipate 
himself from the ideas of. the tempestuous period when he had 
himself entered public life. He could not help believing 
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that the nation still abdicated the privilege, in abeyance 
during a crisis, but assured to it by the Bill of Eights and Act 
of Settlement, of thinking for itself on politics, and choosing 
its own legislators and Ministers. Attending only to the 
moods of the Sovereign and of Parliament, taking them as his- 
infallible gauge and test of public opinion, he at length 
fell into the fatal delusion, that to persuade them, no matter 
how, was the one duty of a statesman. Not endeavour- 
ing to guide Parliament by external public opinion, but 
making its consent or opposition his single measure of popu- 
larity, he glided naturally into disbelief in the superiority 
of one member of that assembly, or of one argument, to 
another, into an arithmetical computation of men’s powers by 
the votes they could command. He miscalculated most of 
all the determination and perception of the people. He 
allowed too little force to the length of time during which 
the passions of the previous century had been cooling down,, 
and to the weariness of his own protracted predominance,, 
unvaried by any danger to remind the Whigs themselves 
of the advantages of his judgment and foresight. 

But if Walpole had, in his arduous position, failed from a 
misconception of the times and circumstances, and his own 
relation to them, the failure of his opponents, with their lofty 
pretensions, was infinitely more egregious. Walpole was 
their mark. As long as he was in office, their principles and 
their tactics were always the same. Corruption in Parlia- 
ment, and without; care for Hanover; peace; financial 
parsimony; and a confederacy with France, had been the 
key-stones of Walpole’s policy in the reign of George L 
They remained the same in the reign of George II. They 
furnished the sole themes of the declamation of his rivals.. 
We search vainly for evidence in their oratory and acts- 
that they had conceived any idea of an administrative- 
plan or doctrine by which they expected better than by 
his to secure the welfare of the kingdom. The repudiation of 
worn out party badges is a noble cry. Though we know that 
they adopted it from self-interest, we should still have had 
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reason for gratitude to them if they had realised its meaning, 
and testified to their personal faith in it by their conduct. 
Xot a fragment of proof to that effect can be discovered in 
their measures whether rejected or carried. Their attacks 
on the Administration indicate freedom from party spirit as 
little as the defence by the llinistry of its emoluments. Whig- 
seceders were as frightened as any placeman of the reproach 
of desertion of their ancient Whig standard, while the battle 
was proceeding. When the enemy's camp was in their hands 
their course evinced no genuine understanding of the motto 
on the flag they had waved. Dislike of party is a profession 
easy to make, and hard to disprove, when there exists a 
multitude of common topics of hostility to those in power. 
The points on which any two bodies of disappointed poli- 
ticians disagree with a third body in office are so many as 
to make their junction the easiest thing in the world. 
Wlien the battle is over the time comes for proving the 
truth of their professions of unanimity. If the two sets of 
leaders unite then, on an equal footing, in forming a Govern- 
ment, and if, as a Government, they tliink out and pursue 
a common policy, their coalition from the first is entitled to 
praise for good faith and unselfish public spirit. Judged 
by this test, Pulteney's and Bolingbroke’s Whig and Tory 
Opposition cannot claim from posterity a reversal of the con- 
demnation passed upon it by its own age. The most positive 
end it accomplished was to elevate to official supremacy the 
paltriest statesman who ever trafficked in a nation's fortunes. 
Pulteney and Bolingbroke tore the control of patronage 
from Walpole that the field might be free for the Duke of 
Newcastle to hawk it about. 

The personal collapse of Pulteney's influence was yet more 
remarkable than that of his party. He would have liked 
always to overshadow the Minister for the time being without 
substituting hims elf. He did not comprehend the impracti- 
cability of such a character, until he had lost his chance of 
changing it. In 1743, Lord Wilmington, the Pirst Lord, died ; 
and Pulteney's old associates, jealous of the suspected secret 
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preponderance of Walpole -witli the King, persuaded him 
to retract his resolution of never accepting place, and ask 
for the Treasury. The King coldly declined his services, 
and nominated Mr. Henry Pelham. The loss of his import- 
ance was subsequently again indicated to him. The Privy 
Seal which he demanded for Lord Carlisle was given to 
Lord Cholmondeley, Walpole’s son-in-law, and his remon- 
strances against the return to ofiSce of Henry Pox, one of the 
most corrupt of the old Administration, w^ere quietly neg- 
lected. The glimpse of power, called ''the Pievolution of 
three days,” wdiich visited him in 1746, only lighted up the 
barrenness of his political prospects. George had found the 
yoke of the narrow-minded, selfish bureaucracy, represented 
by Newcastle, intolerable. He entreated Lord Bath to over- 
throw it. The commission was accepted; the financier 
.Gideon and the moneyed interest agreed to countenance 
the plot, and Granville was suddenly nominated Secretary 
of State. It was just such a conspiracy as might have been 
expected from Carteret, who, always drunk ■with claret or 
imagination, loved a combination in the inverse proportion to 
its practicability, and from the eagerness and reminiscences 
of Pulteney, who had once been able to gather a host about 
him by a nod, and forgot he had abdicated. An official 
mutiny ensued ; all the Ministers had at once resigned ; Lords 
and Commons refused to have anything to do with the plot ; 
the nation looked on with the most irritating apathy ; and 
Granville and Pulteney had to retire disgracefully. "Tour 
victory is complete,” wrote Chesterfield from Ireland, wffiere 
he was viceroy, to Newcastle. " Good policy, still more than 
resentment, requires that Granville and Bath should be 
marked out, and all their people cut off. A general run ought 
to be made upon Bath by all your followers and runners.” 

Persecution was not necessary. Pulteney was not, in the 
Lords, a politician to be feared even by Newcastle. He could 
not comprehend the flight of his popularity. To himself he 
appeared the purest of patriots, because he had constantly 
refused office. But, though he could not explain his down- 
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fall, he was fully conscious of it. The satirical odes of Sir 
'Charles Hanbury WiUiams inflicted, says Horace Walpole, 
deeper wounds on Lord Bath than a series of Craftsmen 
by him and Bohngbroke for several years could inflict 
on Sir Eobert Walpole. Akenside, once a hot radical 
admirer, hurled an angry ode at his retirement from the post 
of tribune, which would touch him less sharply. Pulteney 
was a meml3er of a different world to Akenside’s. He was 
much more provoked by the epigrammatic irony of the 
fashionable writer of vers cU societe than by the vnnth of the 
poet of Imagination. 

In that world of which he was an ornament he found many* 
■consolations for his disappointments. He was the guide 
•and friend of the great original of modern literary ladies, 
the celebrated “ blue-stocking,” Mrs. Montagu. Through her 
he was admitted to intimacy with Mrs.' Ehzabeth Carter, the 
translator of Epictetus. With them he could develop to the 
uttermost his genius for Greek and punning, suffer himseK 
at Tunbridge Wells to be dragged up the rocks of Mount 
Ephraim, and be inveigled into spending his money on 
nosegays. He was playful, affectionate, and in private life 
universally courteous. Eriends who half lived in his house. 
Bishop Newton, originally his chaplain, and Bishop Zachary 
Pearce, bear testimony to his unvarying kindness, goodness 
of heart, and even munificence. He loved his wife, and 
was loved in return. "'She,” says Newton, “was a wonder- 
fully agreeable woman when she pleased, but was often 
clouded and overcast.” By her love of speculation and 
hoarding, which made her brother call her dressing-room, 
with its levee of moneybrokers, “ the Jews’ synagogue,” she 
•encouraged her husband’s natural love of money, tiU it 
became a deformity in his character. He had not accumu- 
lated without an object; all his thoughts and hopes were 
concentrated on liis only child, Viscount Pulteney, a young 
man of moderate abilities. His son died abroad. The 
intelligence had reached the guests at his table before himself. 
He learnt it from their faces wliEe he was drinking the dead 
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man’s health and happy return, as may be read in a pathetic 
narrative l;y aSTewton. Thenceforward he became indolent 
and indifferent about the disposal of liis riches. Prom want 
of interest, not, as his enemies insinuated, from reluctance to 
repeat those self-denying words, I give and bequeath, ” he 
left the whole, to the amount of £1,200,000, in a few words 
to a cousin. 

Letters to Ms adopted nephew, the brilliant, but indolent 
George Colman the elder, picture the statesman in old age* 
We see him careful before his son’s death of any device by 
wHch he might save five pounds, informing his young 
correspondent that he must get his living by toil and drud- 
gery f that he will be closely watched at Lincoln’s Inn.”' 
At another time, he reminds him of a debt to himself — the 
first thing that an honest man has to do is to pay Ms 
debts ” — and warns Mm against wasting his time and money 
on going to the theatre. With all this, there is much 
affectionate thoughtfulness manifested; and he regrets Col- 
man’s absence from any scene he had enjoyed. He writes 
from Spa, that it is a pity he had not been there, “ to play 
writs with a vast number of princes and princesses at two- 
pence a comer.” We can perceive, also, indications of the* 
old tendency to love whatever was j)opular, in his sudden 
acquiescence in Ms nephew’s dramatic pursuits, and willing- 
ness to have ^ The Jealous Wife’ dedicated to him, with Ms. 
eagerness to cultivate Garrick’s acquaintance. Whether at. 
Spa, Bath, or Tunbridge WeUs, he betrays the same concen- 
tration of interest and curiosity on the world of London* 
He requests Colman to be sure to send him, with Churcliill’a 
new poem, wMch he admired, all the chit-chat he can pick 
up, whether in Lincoln’s Inn, in Gnih Street, or St. James’s,, 
let it be private scandal or political falsehoods.” 

In 1760, Ms dormant passion for pamphleteering revived* 
His anonymous ‘ Letter to Two Great Men/ Pitt and New- 
castle, on behalf of the retention of Canada, triumphed in 
the coffee-houses, though by statesmen in office not more 
heeded, asserts Horace Walpole, than would have been their 
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own effusions, had “they survived patriotism and power 
twenty years/' In the same year the influence at Court, 
which he flattered himself he had never lost, l3ecame more 
actual on the accession of George III., who remembered Lord 
Bath as an amiable and lively visitor at Kew in the days 
of his father. It roused the jealousy of the Ministry ; but 
an old man of seventy-eight was not a very dangerous com- 
petitor for power. A proof was the ill success of his efforts 
to gain permission for the exhausted Bishop Pearce to resign, 
and to procure the translation of Dr. Newton to a richer see. 
During the year and a half by wlrich he survived his son, 
he ceased to cherish political schemes, either occupying 
liimself with pious meditations, or innocent gaieties, ffis 
enemies saw in him only a politician who had been 
the tool of his allies, and a miser. Horace Walpole 
sums up his character, “he died very rich;" and Lord 
Chesterfield, on the news of his death in 1764, spitefully 
Avrites to his son, “ the public, which was long the dupe of 
his simulation and dissimulation, begins to explain upon 
him.” But there had been much happiness in the life of 
Pulteney, and some advantage to the nation. Of neither 
could impersonations of polite society, such as Chesterfield 
and Horace Walpole, form any idea. 

To us the period in which Pulteney flourished is the stock 
and source of our present stage of political and social history. 
The fashion of our modern literature, our everyday language, 
much in our manners, and almost our modes of thinking, can 
scarcely be traced to a higher fountain-head. The same social 
interests as now, the same political q[uestions, Iho reciprocal 
calumnies of the opposed coteries of fashion, the whispers of 
Mayfair, and the gossip of St. James's, the balance of power, 
the policy of subsidising foreign states, or tlie limits and 
expediency of direct taxation, were the topics of discussion. 
Except one broken range of lulls marking the epoch of the 
French Bevolution, there is little to intercept the view over 
the vast plaia which embraces our times and his. This space 
comprises many modifications of feeling, and of the relations 
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of classes ; but there has been, since the strife of Bolingbroke^ 
Walpole, and Pulteney, one continuous progress of reform. 
There have been various constitutional transitions, but no 
mental revolution. Eeaders find few violent contrasts with 
our own clay to fix their attention, and are not tempted to 
dwell on discussions and contests apparently on the same 
c[uestions with those now agitated. History engaged with 
the topics and in the form of a file of old newspapers is un- 
attractive. Far from a deficiency of materials being the 
explanation of the neglect of the period, their abundance has 
tended to that result. Letters, biographies, and anecdotes 
are among the genuine somces of history ; they are by no 
means liistory itself. Politicians and gossip-mongers have 
always found occupation in the last century. The period 
has been used, like tire palaces and temples of old Pome, as a 
quarry whence to house the thoughts and fancies of the present ; 
the surrounding country has become a desolate campagna, 
where the student is unwilling to linger. FTo novelty or 
certainty of conclusions is anticipated from a Parliamentary 
history crowded with discussions about yet unsettled and 
open questions, and little amusement from lives which have 
already furnished collections with their tritest stories, and 
supplied the moral of many an obvious proverb. 

Yet in that Avilderness lie concealed many pleasant spots ; 
and grand torsos may still be dug up from among its for- 
saken monuments. To include the whole in one immediate 
and comprehensive survey is all but impossible. There are 
too. many seemingly distinct centres of action to allow 
of such a treatment. Ho one great idea pervading and 
tempering all the rest at first can be discovered. The most 
that can be done is to trace in some section of the group of 
events an index and type of the rest ; to fix our attention 
on the life of some representative man, some disposer of 
circumstances, over the formation of whose character we 
have a right to consider the diverse circumstances of his 
age must, by the law of action and reaction, have had in turn 
a control. The nature of the time invites to the use of 
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such a method. With all its air of flatness it is the most 
individualising period of our histoiy. Unlike the half-heroic, 
half-feudal age of the Tudors, it vras not an age in v^hich 
great minds monopolised history ; it -^as not, as the reigns 
of the Stuarts, remarkable for distinctions of doctrine and 
sentiment; it '^^as not diversified by the socio-j)olitical 
turmoil, the cliibbist tendencies of the three post-Common- 
vrealth reigns, ^vhen high-born and low-bom, statesmen and 
writers of squibs, courtiers and poets, had each his engross- 
ing political programme to elaborate, when every private 
circle had its pubHc objects, and social distinctions were in 
the pervading excitement ignored, though not effaced or for- 
gotten. It displayed very little national sentiment. The 
biograpliical age of histoiy, it yet adds scarcely any but the 
post-dated portraits of Bolingbroke and Wyndham to the 
worhbs gallery of types. Above all others, the age of Walpole 
was the era of social badges, when society loved a coronet 
chiefly for the personal precedence it gave, honoured a duke- 
dom less than a blue riband, and wealth combined with 
fashion more than either. The boundaries of the social Ihie 
were strictly defined; those of long descent were lightly 
overleaped. Society became all in all, and avenged itself 
for having been absorbed in a former reign by politics, 
by drawing politics within the relaxing fascination of its ovm 
sphere. 

This close union between society and politics, and their 
inverted relation invest the period with its most picturesque 
hues. JTorman blood was disregarded, but eminence in the 
recent epoch of the Eevolution was admitted as a source of 
distinction, a circle within a circle. Many pocket boroughs, 
or the commanding, even crushing, endowments of a Pitt, 
were required to mate the arrogance of families which boasted 
a representative among the founders of the Kit-Cat, or some 
champion on one side or the other in the mortal conflict 
between Harley and St. John. Withm this line every one 
of riches sufidcient for moving in the same social sphere 
knew every one. St. James’s Square and Piccadilly had a 
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vested riglit in tlie distribution of offices, or to be consulted 
on the strategy of tbe Opposition. Each new Ministry was 
a family, or a draving-room, compact; and the choicest 
artillery of public warfare was drawn from the storehouse 
of private life and old familiarity. Individuals, to be fit re- 
presentatives of the period, must have been leaders of society, 
as well as of Parliament. They must not have been too much 
above slander themselves, or of characters too elevated, to 
avail themselves of similar weapons. The first half of the 
eighteenth century is not a time of heroes in politics, or of 
arcliitects of a national poHcy. It was a time which had its 
heroes, though incomplete. Its records can show politicians 
of undaunted courage, inflexible against threats, caresses, 
and bribes. Eloquence had not died with St. John’s expatria- 
tion ; while losing something of its fire and strength, it had 
gained in variety. Jest and earnest, comedy and tragedy are 
observed mingling in the Parliamentary drama. Even that 
retribution which always, sooner or later, waits upon the di- 
version of public spirit to private ends, and the awakening of 
national passions for the gratification of private animosity, is 
not wanting. AH their wealth and reputation, their powers 
of mind, and the patriotism which some possessed, did not 
save the chiefs of the mightiest Opposition ever known from 
an utter and irreparable fall We are not left for a moment 
in doubt of the moral of the series of events. The morrow 
of their triumph witnessed their humiliation. 
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Stages of liistory, as I Iiave already intimated. Trill not keep 
symmetrically to centuries. In many respects tlie eighteenth 
century terminated, and the nineteenth opened, long before 
the end of the former as reckoned by years and calendars. 
The period in udiicli the career of Franklin became in- 
separably blended with English history shows little of the 
spirit of the eighteenth century as manoeiiTred in politics 
by Bolingbroke, and dictated to in literature by Pope. 
The lines of the era to which he is assigned must be drawn 
so as not to shut out Cobbett, and the dawn of modern 
Eadicalism. Theirs was a season no longer of pamplileteer- 
ing skirmishes, and spectacular Parliamentary tournaments. 
It occupied itself with the tearing asunder of nations’ flesh 
and blood. Its combats were between causes wrestling in 
grim earnest for nothing less than death and life. The battle 
raged first on the other side of the Atlantic for State in- 
dependence. It did not close there. When American 
liberties had asserted themselves, the scene of the strife 
shifted to England. France caught some of the impulse, and 
England some. The Tliirty Years’ War for the rights of 
English citizensMp winch lasted till 1832 was a sequel to the 
American War of Independence. Different as were their 
forms, the two revolutions, in America, and in England, were 
animated by principles of kindred origin. The victory of 
English Parliamentary reform was won in part across the 
ocean. Franklin’s demonstrations of the rottenness of the 
administrative work of a corrupt representative system pre- 
pared the way for the battering-ram swung with beneficial 
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results, if not from the most scrupulous motives, against the 
crumhling edifice hy the editor of the Political Eegister. 

If the several causes of the foundation of the Eepuhlic of 
the United States were ranged according to their respective 
importance, first of all would come the perverse policy of Mr. 
George Grenville, and the want of moral courage in Lord 
Xorth to resist the unenlightened obstinacy of George the 
Third. If not demerits but only merits were classified, an 
equal rank, and that the Mghest, must be assigned to George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin. So far as any historical 
events can be appropriated to individuals, those two men were 
the joint authors of the great EepubHc. The common 
English impression of Franklin recognises only two stages in 
Ills career. From the struggling printer he is transformed 
at a bound into the powerful diplomatist W'ho rent in twain 
Great Britain and her American colonies. The actual 
Franklin rose gradually to tliis enormous influence. He had 
already become independent in fortune before he engaged in 
public affairs. When he had once taken to public life, he 
made it liis profession, though he sighed after science. Step 
by step he grew to be the most prominent citizen of 
Philadelphia. He was appointed Clerk of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania ; he became a justice of the peace, 
an alderman, a burgess of the Assembly. He established the 
first public library in America. He founded an academy and 
an hospital. He set on foot a nulitia force for the defence of 
the province against the French in Canada. There was,’' 
he vTites in his Memoirs, ‘'no such thing as carrying a 
public-spirited project through without my being concerned 
in it.” If it were so small a matter as clearing away the 
dust from the roadways or lighting the city, he had to set 
the example. One question w^as always asked when sub- 
scriptions for an improvement were requested : ‘‘ Have you 
consulted Franldin, and what does he think of it ? ” From 
Pennsylvania his influence spread tlmoughout the American 
colonies. He was appointed Postmaster-General for America. 
That office he kept for over twenty years. His enemies in 
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England often hoped to taunt him into surrendering it. But 
he lacked, he was in the habit of saying, ‘‘the Christian 
virtue of resignation.'’ It was his rule “never to ask for 
offices,” but also “never to resign them.” Franklm had 
passed liis seventieth year before he arrived at the Court of 
France as the champion of American independence. A long 
and active life had preceded his greatest exploit, the con- 
clusion of the Peace of 1783. 

In view of an impendiug war with France in 1754, he drew 
up a plan for “the union of all the colonies under one 
government, so far as might be necessary for defence, and 
other important general purposes.” The scheme roused 
jealousy in England, and Franklm attributes to that feeling 
the despatch of General Braddock from England with two 
regiments of . regulars for the expedition against Fort 
Duquesne. Though the project of the campaign was not 
Franklin’s, only by his help was the army able to move a 
step. Horses and carriages could not be procured until 
Franklin had personally guaranteed payment to the lenders. 
He accompanied the force, and in vain endeavoured to dissuade 
the General from marching in a slender line nearly four miles 
long through a country infested by hostile Indians. The 
General’s answer was: “The savages may indeed be a 
formidable enemy to your raw American militia ; but upon 
the King’s regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is impossible 
they should make any impression.” In the panic which 
followed Braddock’s defeat, Franklin carried a Bill in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly for the embodiment of a militia 
force. To concentrate more attention on the movement, he 
persuaded the Governor to proclaim a fast, that “ the blessing 
of Heaven might be implored on our undertaking.” He even 
obtained subscriptions from Quakers for gunpowder under the 
euphemism of “ bread, flour, wheat, and other grain.” He 
raised and commanded a regiment. Governor Dunbar offered 
to commission him as general of a force which he was to raise 
and lead against Fort Duquesne. Franklin had the modesty 
to decline the service which had proved fatal to Braddock, 

TJ 
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But lie miglit reasonably have esteemed liimself not much 
inferior in soldierly competence to incapables such as the 
British Government thought good enough for colonial 
commands. Of Braddock’s successor, Lord Loudoun, he 
writes : I wondered much how such a man came to be 
entrusted with so important a business as the conduct of a 
great army ; but having since seen more of the great world, 
and the means of obtaining and motives for giving places, my 
wonder is diminished.’’ 

In the years between 1743, when he began to have leisure 
for public affairs, and 1757 when he came to England as 
Agent for liis province, he was preparing the lesson he 
applied eighteen years later. He was learning to despise 
the Home Government’s method of managing colonial affairs, 
and to value aright the internal strength of tire colonies for 
their own defence. He arrived in London on July, 27, 1757, 
no obscure stranger, but the most prominent citizen of 
the most important foreign possession of the Empire. The 
object of his journey had nothing in it of hostility to the 
Crown. The real sovereigns of Pennsylvania were not the 
House of Hanover, but the family of William Penn. The 
heirs of Penn appointed the Governor of the province, and 
their governor’s one care was to see that none of the public 
burdens touched the vast estates of the Proprietary. Their 
nominee, the Governor, refused his assent to any tax from 
which Ms principals were not expressly exempted. At every 
step for the protection of the province by the maintenance of 
an efficient miUtia, the Assembly found itself checked in its 
measures for raising the necessary revenue by a veto from 
the Governor. Eranklin was the most energetic enemy of 
the Proprietary. His future implacability against the Ameri- 
can “ Loyalists” originated probably in his early resentment 
against the Penns, who were among the foremost of them. 
So far the province felt itself drawn to the Crown through 
their common interest in defensive measures against hostile 
Indians and Prenchmen. Indeed, at the Privy Council, Lord 
Mansfield used Ms authority to break down the Proprietary’s 
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obstinacy. Yet even so early as tMs, Pranklin’s indignation 
was stirred by the exorbitant claims of the Crown to autho- 
rity over the colonies. Within a few mornings after his arrival 
in London the accomplished and eccentric Lord Granville, 
better known as Carteret, who was President of the Council, 
granted him an interview. Lord Granville then surprised 
him by the statement that '"the King’s instructions to his 
governors, being first drawn up by judges, then considered in 
council, after which they are signed by the King, are, so far 
as they relate to you Americans, the law of the land, for the 
Eling is the legislator of the colonies.” " His lordship’s con- 
versation,” wrote Pranklin, " a little alarmed me as to what 
might be the sentiments of the Gomt concerning us.” For 
the moment Franklin’s aim was to extort liberty from the 
ungenerous domination of a private family. He registered, 
however, the pretensions of the royal prerogative as matter of 
warning. 

On his second visit to England he bore originally a com- 
mission only from the Pennsylvanian Assembly. To the 
Agency for Pennsylvania were gradually added the Agencies 
for Georgia, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, as the colonies 
found that what had been only a theory of the royal preroga- 
tive was in process of conversion into practice. He had 
come once more in 1763 to intercede against the King Log of 
the Proprietary Constitution. He found himself confronted 
with much more formidable claims of the British nation and 
Parliament. He still is seen, as in old days, aj^pealing to 
the Sovereign; only formerly it was against the Penns he 
besought his aid, now it is against the Eling’s own Ministers. 
The Stamp Act was passed by Parliament on the pretext of 
reimbursing this country for the cost it had defrayed in 
expelling the French from Canada and Nova Scotia. Frank- 
lin, by conversation, by private letters, and in the public 
press, was always forward to deny that the colonies owed 
any debt to the mother-country. The mother-country had 
engaged in war with France for its own ambitious purposes. 
The war was not. a colonial, but an imperial war. The 

X 
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colonies had, he ^Tonld hare admitted, benefited by the results 
of the ^rar. He was always forw^ard to express his delight at 
the subjugation of the French territories. But he rejoiced 
not merely as a colonist, but as a Briton.” A moral duty 
lay on the colonists, their Agent confessed, to pay their share 
of the expenses because they were Britons. The fact, how- 
ever, he asserted, was that they had already paid their share, 
and more than their share. Every year during the war 
requisitions were made by the Crown on the colonies for 
raising money and men. They made more extraordinary 
efforts in proportion to their abilities than Britain did.” 
^\liat was that proportion, he urged, was! matter for„ grave 
consideration. He complained that it was a favourite device, 
in order to render the taxing of America a popular measure, 
to insist continually on the topics of our wealth and flourish- 
ing circumstances, while this country is loaded with debt, 
great part of it incurred on our account.” The truth was, 
according to him, that, magnificent as he accounted American 
prospects, the present was discouraging. Colonies, he forcibly 
argued, are not, like their countrymen at home, heirs to many 
generations of laborious ancestors. They have to do all for 
themselves ; their expenses press so closely on the heels of 
their resources that a great part of the charges for the rout of 
Braddock and the triumphs of Wolfe and Amherst lies still, 
in 1766, a load of debt upon them.” 

Even had Great Britain made them its debtors by relieving 
them from the perpetual terror of French attack at its own 
sole cost, the discharge of the moral debt should have been 
matter of mutual arrangement. But the colonies were being 
taxed by a Legislature in which they were not represented. 
When their aid in money had formerly been required, the 
custom had been to ask it of their Assemblies, as the Crown 
asked it of Parliament. On all proper occasions they were 
ready to grant aid as Parliament granted it. "'We of the 
colonies have never insisted that we ought to be exempt from 
contributing to the common expenses necessary to support 
the prosperity of the Empire.” They did insist that the 
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money of the Eling’s subjects in America could no more be 
taken from them without their own consent, obtained through 
their representatives, than from the King’s subjects in Eng- 
land. If the Parliament has a right thus to take from us 
a penny in the pound, where is the line drawn that bounds 
that right, and what shall hinder their calling, whenever they 
please, for the other nineteen shillings and eleven pence ? ’’ 
Erankhn’s theory of the relation of the colonies to Great 
Britain was that they were “ only connected, as England and 
Scotland were before the Union, by having one common 
sovereign, the King.” The founders of the colonies expressly 
went to the Kew World to escape from the tyranny of 
English statutes. “They took with them, however, by 
compact, their allegiance to the King, and a legislative 
power for the maldng a new body of laws with his assent, by 
which they were to be governed. Hence they became distinct 
States, under the same prince, united as Ireland is to the 
Crown, but not to the realm, of England, and governed each 
by its own laws, though with the same sovereign, and having 
each the right of granting its own money to that sovereign.” 

The weak point in Franklin’s theory of colonial rule is 
that it implies the King could come to the consideration of 
colonial questions as if for the time he were transported 
bodily, and unattended by any of his Parliamentary advisers, 
across the Atlantic. Franklin would have been as unwill- 
ing that Lord Hillsborough should dictate to the colonies 
under cover of the King’s name as that Parliament should 
dictate. Probably he would not have been disposed to deny 
the difficulty of emancipating the King whenever he had to 
exercise his colonial prerogative from an English sovereign’s 
deference to the Ministers delegated by Parliament. But 
when Englishmen dwelt upon the “inconvenience” of a 
theory which supposed the division of “ an empire into many 
separate states,” he answered that “ an inconvenience proves 
nothing but itself.” It was, however, his consciousness of 
the difficulty of fastening upon the King double functions 
which doubtless suggested to him, as to his friend Lord 
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Karnes, a consolidating nnion of Great Britain and the 
American colonies as the way out of the dilemma. If the 
colonies sent members to Parliament, Parliament in taxing 
them would not have been disjoining taxation from represen- 
tation. The King, in exercising his colonial prerogative 
at the, instance of his Parliamentary advisers, would have 
been exercising it with the implied assent of his colonial 
subjects. Franklin’s logical objection to the actual mode in 
which the King and the British Parliament claimed to rule 
the colonies was that colonists were treated as possessed of 
inferior liberties to their fellow-subjects here. They were 
governed without having a voice in their government. The 
grant of proportionate representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to Pennsylvania and the rest would have brought their 
subjection to the supremacy of Parliament at all events into 
logical conformity with the theory of the British Constitution. 

That any such Parliamentary union with the Korth Ameri- 
can colonies would have been permanent it is impossible to 
believe. Franklin affected to think “ it would probably subsist 
so long as Britain shall continue a nation.” On the contrary, 
the first occasion on wliich the colonial representatives had 
]}een overborne by the English and Scotch members would 
have dissolved it. Franklin himself would have been the 
first to denounce a connection in which British representative 
heads were counted as against colonial. Great Britain and 
the American colonies were doomed to part by the very 
incompatibility of their rival greatness. The projects Franklin 
and some of his Enghsh and Scotch alhes devised with a 
view to averting the catastrophe carried on their face proof of 
their want of reality. It was, however, a gratuitous addition 
to the shock of predestined separation that British politics 
should at the time have been passing through a stage of 
moral degradation which intensified the violence of the 
wrench. Almost more grievous still was the coincidence that 
it was the fate of England to have Franklin, of all men, for 
witness to the decay. 

In the earlier years of the reign of George III. the whole 
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body of Britisli x^olitics was sick, it seemed, to death. Frank- 
lin’s letters home reveal it in all its ghastly infirmities. The 
few statesmen who were incorrupt were technical fanatics, like 
Mr. George Grenville, or '' inaccessibles,” like Lord Cliatham. 
Public men were commonly of a much weaker moral or mental 
fibre. There was the careless King’s hGnister, like Lord North, 
who for the sake of peace with his colleagues, “ some of whom 
could not be brought to agree to the repeal of the whole 
Stamp Act,” suffered his better sense to be overriden, and 
consented to maintain the duty on tea, with the obnoxious 
preamble, to continue the dispute.” There was the man of 
pleasure, like Lord Clare, who, after we had drunk a bottle 
and a half of claret each, hugged and kissed me, protesting 
he never in his life met with a man he was so much in love 
with.” There was the ojEficial, incapable of understan ding 
that a colony could have rights, like Lord HHlsborough, “ whose 
character is conceit, wrong-headedness, obstinacy, and passion.” 
There was the Minister with an instinct of equity, but with- 
out the moral courage to adhere to it, like Lord Dartmouth, 
with dispositions for the best measures, and easily prevailed 
with to join in the worst.” There was the mob of peers, not 
vouchsafing even to consider, still less to understand, Lord 
Chatham’s plan for pacification: Hereditary Legislators! 
There would be more propriety, because less hazard of mis- 
chief, in having, as in some University of Germany, hereditary 
professors of mathematics.” There was a House of Commons, 
costing “ no less than four thousand pounds for a member ” 
There was the abandonment of London for days to a drunken 
mad mob,” which had made a hero of “ an outlaw and an exile 
of bad personal character.” " I went last week to Winchester, 
and observed that for fifteen miles out of town there was 
scarce a door or window-shutter next the road unmarked with 
^ Wilkes and liberty,’ and ' No. 45.’ ” There was, at least 
in the American’s eyes, "‘in short, a whole venal nation, now 
at market, to be sold for about two millions, and able to be 
bought out of the hands of the present bidders, if he would 
offer half a million more, by the devil himself.” 
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This was a population which talked of our colonies/’ as 
if Pennsylvania and Massachusetts and Virginia were private 
possessions of every ignorant Englishman. To Englishmen an 
American’s apology for existence was that he made a market 
for English goods. These people, who thought themselves 
competent to legislate for America, could scarcely point out its 
place on the globe. They would not of themselves have seen 
any incongruity in Franklin’s jest that the Eung of Spain had 
contracted for the casting of a thousand guns at Quebec, or 
detected the absurdity of his assurance that '' the grand leap of 
the whale in the chase up the Falls of Niagara is esteemed, by 
all who have seen it, as one of the finest spectacles in nature.” 
For a time the King was the refuge of Americans enraged and 
outraged by the pretensions of men they despised to lord it 
over their superiors in character and public spirit. Franklin 
records with delight so late as 1772 how the King has been 
heard to speak of me with great regard.” He loved to con- 
trast the goodness of the Kong with the stupid selfishness 
of the nation. But gradually he begins to suspect, between 
you and me, that the late measures have been very much the 
King’s own, and that he has in some cases a great share of 
what his friends call firmness.” He hopes still that, “by 
some painstaking and proper management, the wrong impres- 
sions the King has received may be removed.” At length 
the suspicion becomes certainty, the hope fades, and he is 
forced to the conclusion, which was unhappily only too true, 
that “ the King hates us most cordially ” in the aggregate, 
and “ that insidious man,” Franklin, in particular. 

King George thought all who disagreed with him madmen 
or rogues. We know from the Shelburne Correspondence 
how he consoled himself at the end of the American war 
with the reflection that “ knavery seems to be so much the 
striking feature of the inhabitants, that it may not in the 
end be an evil that they will become aliens to this Kingdom.” 
At ail events, his instinct of aversion from Franklin did not 
deceive him. Whatever was vicious and out of joint in the 
relations between England and its colonies showed uglier and 
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more misshapen as reflected tlirough Franklin’s eyes. It was 
not by any design or desire of Franklin that Ms mission in 
England irritated every disposition in the two peoples to 
quarrel. His correspondence shows that, though he could not 
avoid perceiving the blunders of English dealing with 
America, he would have been far from disinclined to aid in 
correcting them. He had shown himself so temperate a 
mediator between the two countries, that ^vhen the Stamp 
Act was promulgated in America in 1766, his house and 
family in Philadelphia were threatened by a mob. His 
complaint in 1768 had probably not been insincere that, as 
he had rendered Mmself suspected in England of being too 
much an American,” in America, on the contrary, he was 
suspected of being too much an Englishman.” He argued 
that '"between the governed and governing every mistake 
in Government, every encroachment on right, is not wmrth 
a rebellion.” To the very eve of the civil w^ar he was 
ready to discuss ways by wMch it might have been avoided. 
Yet an agent of the colonies much less acute, much less of an 
impassioned enthusiast for peace, with a far inferior title to 
gain an audience of Ministers and orators, would have had 
more chance of success in appeasing the feud. As we read 
the correspondence which Mr. John Bigelow has compiled and 
condensed in his ' Life of Franklin,’ published in 1879, we feel 
the issue of the controversy to be a foregone conclusion. 
Franklin taught his countrymen to despise the mother- 
country. ' He seemed always to be presenting an ultimatum. 
In 1766 he writes of the Stamp Act : As to executing the 
Act by force, it is madness, and will be ruin to the whole.” 
In 1771 he writes to the Massachusetts Committee of Corres- 
pondence about the exaction of customs in America by 
Parliament, that civil war is the certain result. ‘"The 
bloody struggle wiH end in absolute slavery to America, or 
ruin to Britain by the loss of her colonies ; the latter most 
probable from America’s growing strength and magnitude.” 
Another representative of the colonies would probably have 
begun by assuming the indissolubility of the bond which 
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•anited Great Britain and its American settlements. Franklin 
sliowed himself to his countrymen perpetually in the act of 
testing the chain, to judge where were the weak links at 
which it might he expected to break. Instead of a mediator 
come to negotiate a removal of colonial grievances, he 
appeared in the character of a judge pronouncing a divorce 
of the Colonies from Great Britain for British infidelity, 
cruelty, and general desertion of duties. 

Jobbing English politicians felt and resented the tone of 
scornful superiority in Franklin's remonstrances on behalf of 
his constituents. They exulted in the opportunity afforded 
them for a retort by liis appearance before the Privy 
Council to give evidence on the petition of Massachusetts 
for the removal of Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant- 
Governor Andrew Oliver. The ground of the petition was 
that correspondence which had fallen into Franklin's hands 
between them and a Mr, Whately, who had been private 
secretary to Mr. George Grenville, convicted them of having 
incited the British Government to the measures whence had 
issued the strife between it and the colonies. The scene in 
the Council Chamber on the historical 29th of January, 1774, 
was an explosion of wrath long pent up. The whole, as 
Franklin wrote to Mr. Cushing, was ‘4n all probability pre- 
concerted." The thirty-five Privy Councillors, forgetting that 
they were sitting as judges, ‘‘frequently laughed outright," as 
Dr. Priestley narrates, “at the sallies of “Mr. Wedderburn's 
sarcastic wut." They w’ere charmed to retaliate thus on the 
Transatlantic morahst who, they well knew, had been for 
seventeen years cataloguing their folhes and corruptions. 
They were not altogether wrong in condemning the conduct 
of Frankhn in that transaction. It is not necessary to 
accept Wedderburn's insinuation that Franklin had employed 
Ms opportunities as American Postmaster-General to intercept 
Governor Hutchinson’s letters home. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams's account is probably true, that the papers were 
delivered to Franklin by Sh John Temple. Not the less had 
both Franklin and the Assembly of Massachusetts violated, in 
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the use they made of them, the confidence of private corre- 
spondence. Franklin’s defence has been commonly accepted 
by Americans. It was that private letters written by a 
highly placed official on public questions to a member of the 
British Parliament could not be described as private letters. 
That was the conclusion also of the Massachusetts House of 
Eepresentatives. The fallacy of such a position is apparent. 
It is at least as extraordinary that Franklin should have 
thought the misuse of Governor Hutchinson’s correspondence 
balanced by the publication and despatch to the English 
Government of the letters sent by Franklin as the Agent of 
the Massachusetts Assembly to the Assembly. Obviously 
publicity, though within a limited circle, was contemplated 
by the writer himself as a property of the letters to the 
Assembly, and privacy as a property of those of Governor 
Hutchinson to Mr. Whately. Most extraordinary of all 
was Franklin’s profession of amazement in the account he 
published of the whole transaction that the British Govern- 
ment should not have profited by the occasion and left 
Governor Hutchinson and liis brother officials “like the 
scapegoats of old to carry away into the wilderness all the 
offences which have arisen between the two countries.” He 
did not understand, any more than after the 'war, when 
Great Britain interceded for the restoration of the Loyalists 
who had suffered in its cause, that a Government cannot with 
any self-respect cast the consequences of its blunders on 
subordinates who have served it. He actually appears to 
have anticipated gratitude from British Ministers for the part 
he had played in the miserable business. “ A Court clamour,” 
he exclaims in his narrative, “wms raised against me as an 
incendiary ! The very action upon which I valued myself 
as, it appeared to me, a means of lessening our differences, I 
was unlucky enough to find charged upon me as a wicked 
attempt to increase them. Strange perversion ! ” 

The 29th of January, 1774, shattered what Franklin was 
fond of calling that China vase,” that “ beautiful porcelain 
vase,” the British Empire, as then constituted. From that 
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day, though rranklin himself was possibly as yet unconscious 
of the catastrophe, no hope remained of reconciling the claims 
of Great Britain to sovereignty, and of the colonies to equality. 
On the day following the baiting at the Council Office, he was 
informed that “ his Majesty’s Postmaster-General had found 
it necessary to dismiss him from the oflSice of Deputy Post- 
master-General in Xorth America.” He lingered in England 
for another year and four months, observing “ a cool, sullen 
silence” to Ministers. He kept, he writes, “a separate 
account of private injuries, which,” he adds, I may forgive.” 
He certainly never forgave them. But, though henceforth he 
did not court, neither did he reject, overtures for an arrange- 
ment of the difficulty between the two kindred peoples. 
Interminable negotiations passed between Pranklin on one 
side, and Lord Howe, Lord Hyde, Dr. Fothergill, Mr. David 
Hartley, and Mr. Barclay, on the other, for a basis of settle- 
ment. Franklin visited Lord Chatham at Hayes, to consult 
on possible means of accommodation. The great man’s 
equipage was seen at Franklin’s door in Craven Street, on 
the very day twelve months,” as Franklin proudly notes, 
that the Ministry had taken so much pains to disgrace me 
before the Privy Council.” Franklin by no means repulsed 
the assistance thus proffered for the reunion of the two 
countries. He remarked, with pleasure, the sympathy of 
Dissenters and Irishmen, and other victims of English 
legislative exclusiveness, with the resistance of the colonies, 
and their belief that “the salvation of English liberty de- 
pended now on the perseverance and virtue of America.” 
The negotiations went on as merrily as if none of the parties 
to them entertained any suspicion that the subject-matter 
of their conferences had ceased to exist, that the British 
Plantations in Horth America had expanded into a nation. 
Even at this distance of time, an English student is sensible 
of a sort of despair, from the consciousness how only the 
surface was stirred by these elaborate discussions. The 
deliberations commonly accompanied or followed a game of 
chess between Franklin and Lord Howe’s sister. They had 
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neither less nor more of seriousness about them than the 
tournament of the chessboard. On points of detail Franklin 
was ready enough to give way. He offered to pledge his 
personal security for the repayment to the merchants of their 
losses on the tea thrown into Boston harbour. When it came 
to the question of conceding legislative independence to the 
colonies, neither could he abate, nor the English volunteer 
pacificators yield, a jot. The utmost to which Franklin’s 
English friends felt they could even offer to pledge the 
British nation was, that the bare right of Parliament to 
supremacy should be so guarded in its exercise as to be 
practically dormant. Chatham himself could not presume to 
ask of the nation at large anything higher. When, moderate 
as was Chatham’s plan for a settlement, and enormous as was 
his personal authority, the Peers would not so much consider 
it as to allow it to lie on their table, it may easily be con- 
ceived how utterly insoluble had the crisis become. 

Yet of the two sides there was on the English more, it 
may almost be said, of good faith than on the American. 
We are far from imputing conscious insincerity to Frankiin. 
He foresaw war as the necessary consequence of a failure to 
repair the breach ; and his common declaration may be be- 
lieved, that he was almost inclined to tliink “there was never 
a good war, nor a bad peace.” He was no fanatical admirer 
of particular forms of Government. But circumstances, 
he obviously felt, had cut off from England its American 
Colonies, and there was no possibility of healing the wound. 
His Quaker, Dissenter, and Chathamite friends could scarcely 
believe in such a schism in the imperial unity. At the moment 
of recognising the independence of the United States, seven 
years later, statesmen looked forward to a possible return of 
the colonies to their allegiance. Ho Englishman could com- 
prehend, as could Franklin, the capacity of the colonies 
for standing alone. In exhorting, when the British Ministers 
had shown themselves unbending in 1775, the Americans to 
resist, for that “ nothing could secure the privileges of America 
but a firm, sober adherence to the terms of the association 
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made at the Congress/' men like Barclay and Fothergill 
hardly suspected that the firmness meant final separation. 
In asserting that the salvation of Enghsh liberty depended 
on the perseverance and virtue of America,” they were think- 
ing of Americans as fellow-subjects, whose voices in favour of 
liberty would be added to their English voices in right of 
their common country. We can see more clearly in these 
days, and so could Franklin in his. An United American 
Congress was sitting at Philadelphia, and Benjamin Franklin 
had been scolded and sneered at by the Solicitor-General of 
England and the King's Councillors as a tliief. It would have 
been wonderful surgery to reincorporate the bleeding limb in 
the old body. It would have needed nothing less than a 
miracle when the fragment torn from the mutilated British 
trunk was itself grown into a breathing being. 

Franklin shook the dust of England from his feet as a 
subject of King George when he set sail for America in 1775. 
When he returned to Europe it was to watch and to bafSe 
from Passy the clumsy efforts of British Ministers to make 
a solitude where they had failed to maintain peace. He was 
so far a diplomatist that he had studied human character for 
seventy years. Yet in England his diplomacy had only 
exasperated. In France he accomplished as much against 
England as Washington with all his victories. His know- 
ledge of French was so indifferent, that on one occasion 
during the sitting of the Academy he was observed to “ ap- 
plaud the loudest at his own praises.” He did the work, he 
never learned the dialect, of diplomacy. He was that strange 
creature, a Eepublican at the Court of a pure monarchy. In 
Paris his defects were virtues. His scientific fame spoke for 
itself in purest Parisian French. As a politician, he was to 
the Court the dire enemy of England ; to the jaded society of 
Paris he was the representative of a new world of feeling and 
thought. His New England astuteness seemed to Parisian 
courtiers patriarchal innocence. His naive stories and illus- 
trations, which a thousand admirers were ready to translate 
and repeat in every circle of the town, were as bracing as 
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quinine. His very costume, '' liis hair hanging, his spectacles 
on his nose, his white hose, and white hat under his arm,” in 
the midst of absurd perukes and brocaded suits, came like a 
revelation of free nature to the slaves of fashion. He became, 
to his own amusement, the idol of Paris, ‘^llr. Pranklin,” 
writes a contemporary Parisian, "'is besieged, followed, ad- 
mired, adored, wherever he shows himself, with a fury, a 
fanaticism, capable no doubt of flattering him and doing Mm 
honour, but which at the same time proves that we shall 
never be reasonable.” He tells his daughter that incredible 
numbers had been sold of clay medallions of him, "some to 
be set in the lids of snuff-boxes, and some so small as to be 
worn in rings.” "Pictures, busts, and prints have made 
your father’s face as well known as that of the moon.” A 
great Parisian lady wrote fifty years later to the respect- 
able Ticknor in language which implied that she thought 
Bostonians and Patagonians kindred peoples. After the 
same fashion, Versailles was never perhaps quite certain that 
the Hew England philosopher was not of Bed Indian descent. 
But love does not reason. Paris had fallen in love with Prank- 
lin, and in homage to him grew enamoured of simplicity. 

Ho Englishman was ever so caressed in Paris, for the very 
reason that Franklin was, and was not, an Englishman. As 
the American sage and philosopher, he performed as much 
for his country as he accomplished by his diplomatic skdl. 
But he was a diplomatist too, and of Mgh rank in the art. 
Colleagues and rivals, like his detractor Arthur Lee, or even 
Jay and Adams, who, as Mr. Eitzherbert wrote, in a letter 
quoted by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice in his Life of Lord 
Shelburne, " rather fear than are attached to him,” might be 
pardoned for inability to understand the source of Ms influ- 
ence. They did not venture to deny the fact. In the only 
serious instance in wMch, with reference to the disputed fishery 
and boundary rights, he was accused of neglecting the inter- 
ests of his countrymen, Ms colleagues certified that he had 
defended those interests with Ms counsels and Ms authority. 

On another and more important point, he not merely co- 
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operated but took the initiative. Englishmen and Canadians, 
who mutually cherish the connection of the Dominion with 
Great Britain, may well shudder at the contemplation of the 
extreme risk that connection ran from British statesmen’s 
weariness of tne war, and from Franklin’s superior diplomatic 
keenness. A man who had gone through the campaign with 
Braddock, who had shared in the alarms and labours of 
the period which followed the British defeat, and exulted 
in the triumph of Wolfe, was not likely to depreciate the 
value of Canada. The moral right of the colonies to the 
old French possessions in North America had been a 
special question in the futile negotiations between him- 
self and Lord Howe in England. When the war commenced, 
he sought to induce France to help the colonies to wrest 
Canada and Nova Scotia from England. As soon as the 
negotiations for peace with England opened, his great efforts 
were directed to persuade the English Commissioner, Eichard 
Oswald, to see the utility of ceding those territories as proofs 
of a desire for that '' sweet ” thing, a “ reconciliation,” and as a 
safeguard against future causes of strife. Oswald, a prosper- 
ous Scotch merchant, was, as Franklin says of him, an old 
man who had “ nothing at heart but the good of mankind, 
and putting a stop to mischief.” He does not seem to have 
been fit to cope with a philanthropist like Franklin. He 
had happened to let fall an opinion, that “ the giving up of 
Canada to the English at the last peace had been a politic 
act in France, for that it had weakened the ties between 
England and her colonies, and that he himself had predicted 
from it the late revolution.” Franklin, who had been pre- 
paring the ground by asserting the title of the United States 
to reparation over and above the mere grant of peace for the 
injuries England had inflicted, proposed that Canada should 
be given and accepted as such reparation. He applied Os- 
wald’s own argument to the future : I spoke of the occasions 
of quarrel that might be produced by England continuing to 
hold Canada, hinting at the same time, but not expressing 
too plainly, that such a situation, to us so dangerous, would 
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necessarily oblige us to cultivate and strengthen our union 
with France.” Oswald "'appeared much struck with my 
discourse.” Franklin had already developed a scheme on 
paper which he lent to Oswald to read and meditate upon. 
The plan was, that “ Britain should voluntarily offer to give 
up the province, though on these conditions, that she shall 
in all times coming have and enjoy the right of free trade 
thither, unencumbered with any duties whatsoever ; that so 
much of the vacant lands shall be sold as will raise a sum 
sufficient to pay for the houses burnt by the British troops 
and their Indians, and also to indemnify the Eoyalists for the 
confiscation of their estates.” Oswald, he says, "told me 
that nothing in his judgment could be clearer, more satisfac- 
tory, and convincing, than the reasonings in that paper ; that 
he would do his utmost to impress Lord Shelburne with 
them.” Franklin, in reporting by letter this conversation to 
his brother Peace Commissioner, Adams, describes Oswald's 
remarks rather more fully than in the semi-official jommal he 
kept. He tells Adams, on April 20, 1782, his proposal about 
Canada : " Mr. Oswald liked much the idea, but said they 
were too much straitened for money to make any pecuniary 
reparation ; but he should endeavour to persuade then doing 
in this way.” Oswald went to England to confer with Lord 
Shelburne, taking Franklin’s paper with him. On his return 
to Paris, he informed Franklin that " it seemed to have made 
an impression, and he had reason to believe that it might be 
settled to our satisfaction towards the end of the treaty; 
but in his own mind he wished it might not be mentioned at 
the beginning ; that his lordship indeed said he had not 
imagined reparation would be expected, and he wondered I 
shohLd not know whether it was intended to demand it.” A 
day or two after, Franklin conversed again on the subject 
with Oswald. " Oswald repeated to me his opinion, that the 
affair of Canada would be settled to our satisfaction, and his 
wish that it might not be mentioned till towards the end of the 
treaty.” FrankHn relied on the assistance of French states- 
manship in pressing his advantage against British dejection. 
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But tlie extracts from French despatches printed in M. de 
Circourt’s translation of Mr. Bancroft's history demonstrate 
that no one was more bitterly opposed than the French 
Ministers to the annexation of Canada to the United 
States. Eager as they had been to promote the separation of 
the British provinces in America from the mother-country, 
M. de Vergennes was entirely opposed to any extension of 
the emancipated territory. Perhaps he still cherished a hope 
that the French provinces in America, which had been con- 
quered by England only twenty years before, might one day 
be brought back to their allegiance to the Court of Versailles. 

Franklin, as a diplomatist, was not peremptory in insisting 
on abstract rights of his country, still less on his own dignity. 
But he studied the French men and the French women who 
ruled France, and he probed to the bottom the instincts of the 
French governing class, without losing his own. About alli- 
ances in general he was not solicitous. Before he started on 
his own mission to Europe he had in Congress, though in vain, 
deprecated the sending a ^'virgin " republic “ suitoring ” for 
the friendship of European Powers. It seems to me," he 
writes, ‘^that we have in most instances hurt our credit and 
importance by sending all over Europe begging alliances, 
and soliciting declarations of our independence. The nations, 
perhaps, from thence seemed to think that our independence 
is something they have to sell, and that we do not offer 
enough for it.” Writing to Jay, at Madrid, in April 1782, he 
exclaims : Spain has taken four years to consider whether 
she should treat with us or not. Give her forty, and let us in 
the meantime mind our own business.” Five years before, 
in 1777, he and his fellow-representatives of the United States 
in Europe had received instructions that, in case France 
and Spain will enter into the war, the United States will 
assist the former in the conquest of the British sugar islands, 
and the latter in the conquest of Portugal, America desiring 
only for her share what Britain holds on the continent.” 
Americans must blush to think that their new-born common- 
wealth should have condescended to purchase aid towards 
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its einancipation by offers to belp in enslaving another free state 
which had never done it any injury. We are glad, for the 
'Credit of Franklin, that he simply recites these instructions in 
a, letter to Arthur Lee, who was at Burgos. He adds not a 
word implying approval of the dishonourable bribe to Spain. 

He cared indeed little for European alliances except the 
French. To consolidate that he was all complaisance. His 
tact alone prevented a rupture with the French Ministers 
through the signature, in December 1782, behind their backs, 
of the preliminary treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States. His brother Commissioners, Jay and Adams, 
susjpected that the French Government wished to protract the 
negotiations for its own objects, however the United States 
might suffer by the prolongation of the war. Their suspicion 
was not without foundation ; and Franklin, when he under- 
stood the facts, concurred with their decision to proceed 
independently. But he had the wisdom, which his colleagues 
lacked, to be content with starting peace on its route without 
breaking down the bridge by which it had crossed before he 
knew whether it might not be useful for a retreat. To the 
French Minister’s reproaches on the departure from good 
fellowship, he replied by the soft answer which turns away 
wrath. He defends himself, and Jay and Adams, against the 
charge of anything worse than indiscretion,” and neglect of 
a point of Uenseance” To those two offences he pleads guilty. 
But he warns M. de Vergennes not to forget the effect of a 
quarrel upon ''the English, who, I just now learn, flatter 
themselves they have already divided us.” The friendly 
relations of France and the United States had seemed in 
danger of being completely overclouded when Franklin’s 
amiable apologies restored peace. Two days after the French 
Ministerial remonstrance, the United States actually received 
from the French Treasury a loan of six million francs, which 
infused new life into their military operations. Jay and 
Adams, "who,” observes M. de Vergennes, " do not pretend to 
recognise the rules of courtesy in regard, to us,” could never 
have obtained that aid. Franklin’s brother Commissioners 
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underrated the gain to the United States from French 
sncconn Without the diversion France created in Europe, 
and the subsidies she granted, it is almost impossible that 
the Congress should not have been compelled to conclude a 
humiliating peace vdth King George. Franklin understood 
that the French alliance was vital to his people, and he spared 
no pains that he might confirm it. As Jefferson said of him, 
in extolling his diplomatic dexterity, he, by his reasonable- 
ness, moderation, and temper, so won the confidence of the 
French Ministers that '' it may truly be said they were more 
under his influence than he under theirs.” 

Englishmen were not so criminal, nor was England so near 
to the close of its greatness, as Franklin supposed. On the 
other hand, neither was the power of France so deeply rooted 
as it appeared to his friendly eyes, nor French assistance to 
the struggling Eepublic so generous as he habituated himself 
to represent it. While he was quick to detect the perversion 
of free institutions to the purposes of selfish corruption in 
England, he chose to be for the most part utterly blind to 
the more radical vices of French government and society. 
He remarks, almost as if it were matter of praise, that ** the 
noblesse always govern here,” and that “ trade is not their 
admiration.” On his journey, in 1785, through France to 
Havre, where he was to embark for America, he was enter- 
tained at the magnificent chateau of the Archbishop of Eouen, 
Cardinal Eochefoucauld. He seems not to have felt the 
Eevolution in the air, and goes out of his way to testify that 
the Cardinal is much respected and beloved by the people 
of this country.” In England the foundations were sound. 
Much practical liberty, and even good administration, were 
compatible with electoral dishonesty and political perversity. 
But Franklin could perceive no hope of a remedy for the 
inconsistencies between theory and practice which disgusted 
him. Not altogether in jest does he advise Englishmen to 
‘'dissolve your present old crazy Constitution, and send 
members to Congress.” The entire order of things in France 
was rotten at the core, yet Franklin was more than half inclined 
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to live and die there. When the tem^jest had actually begun 
to rage, he still regarded it as a passing gust. He writes in 
October, 1788, to his friend M. le Veillard: When tliis fer- 
mentation is over, and the troubling parts subsided, the wine 
will be fine and good, and cheer the hearts of those who drink 
of it.’’ Had his life lasted a little longer, he would have had to 
lament the deaths on the scaffold of the correspondent to whom 
he wrote thus confidently, and a multitude of other friends. 

Franklin simply did not see the instability of that charming 
Parisian society to which he discoursed in his shrewdly witty 
j)arables. We suspect that he only affected not to perceive 
the selfish motives at the bottom of the invaluable assistance 
the French nation and Government afforded his country. 
Cloivalrous Frenchmen like Lafayette, in advocating the 
American cause, were protesting more against Court abso- 
lutism at home than against the imperial tyranny of Great 
Britain. Frenchmen generally and their rulers, when they 
succoured the United States, were merely fighting, as they 
had fought a generation earlier, England in America. They 
longed to recover Canada. When they had convinced them- 
selves that their American allies would not consent to their 
return as sovereigns to any part of the North American 
contment, they liked better to leave their old dommions in 
the hands of England than struggle for their transfer to the 
emancipated British colonies. Whilst Great Britain remained 
still a neighbour they believed the Eepuhlic would not be able 
to dispense with the shelter of French protection. Franklin, 
who weighed human motives, specially when not^ altogether 
noble, with unerring sagacity, was possibly more desirous to 
conviuce Bobert Livingston than himself convinced, -when he 
wrote : “ The ideas of aggrandisement by conquest are out of 
fashion. The wise here think France great enough ; and its 
ambition at present seems to be only that of justice and 
magnanimity towards other nations, fidelity and utility to its 
allies.” With this amiable coustruction which FraukUn puts 
on the motives of French kindness to the American colonies 
of England in 1783, it is interesting to contrast his view of 
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rreiicli official civilities sixteen years before. In 1767, after 
Ms examination by tbe House of Commons on the subject of 
the Stamp Act, the French IVIinister Plenipotentiary in London, 
M. Durand, called upon him. “ M. Durand,'’ writes FranMin 
to his son, '' is extremely curious to inform himself on the affairs 
of America : pretends to have a great esteem for me ; invited 
me to dine with him, was very inquisitive, makes me visits. I 
fancy that intriguing nation would like very much to meddle 
on occasion, and blow up the coals between Britain and her 
colonies ; but I hope we shall give them no opportunity/' 

The certainty that, had the American connection with 
Great Britain survived the Stamp and Tea Duty Acts, it 
must have collapsed in wider ruin a little later, produces a 
feeling of indifference to the personal incidents wliich contri- 
buted to the actual catastrophe. Otherwise, English readers 
of these volumes might be disposed to repine that Franklin 
should not have bestowed on the task of reconciling England 
and the colonies some of the unfailing lonhomie wliich kept 
the peace between the United States and France. As, when 
the w^ar was once begun, every feature in the French national 
and political character was interpreted by him too kindly, 
so all in the English were interpreted too harshly. He made 
no account of the difficulties inherent in the relations of the 
colonies and the mother-country. To Mm there could be no 
fault on the former side, because there was notMng not 
faulty on the latter. He hears with delight of the ven- 
geance of which the Ho Popery " mob was the unconscious 
instrument upon Lord Mansfield and Governor Hutchinson. 
“ Lord Mansfield's house is burnt. Thus he who approved the 
burning of American houses has had fire brought home to 
Mm. He himself was horribly scared, and Governor Hutchin- 
son, it is said, died outright of the fright." He speculates 
with pleasure on the possible wreck of the whole British 
Empire : '' If the English lose their Indian commerce and one 
battle at sea, their credit is gone, and their power follows." 
He foretells that the war must end in the ruin of Britain, if 
she does not speedily put an end to it." He believes every 
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tale of the cruel captivity ” to which our brave country- 
men/’ "‘martyrs to the cause of liberty/’ are subjected, "‘fed 
scantily on bad provisions, without warm lodging, clothes, or 
fire.” He denounces the war on the part of England as, of 
all the wars in my time, the wickedest, having no cause hiit 
malice against liberty, and the jealousy of commerce.” He 
despairs of seeing its end because, he writes to an Englishman, 
"" your thirsty nation has not drunk enough of our blood.” 
Every Englishman is held by him guilty of complicity. 
But he attached especial guilt to politicians. He had written 
while fresh from England, in 1775, to his old friend, William 
Strahan, the King’s printer : ""Mr. Strahan, you are a Member 
of Parliament, and one of that majority which has doomed my 
country to destruction. You have begun to bum our homes 
and murder our people. Look at your hands; they are 
stained with the blood of your relations. You and I were 
long friends; you are now my enemy, and I am yours.” 
Guilty above other Members of Parliament were, in his eyes, 
the King’s Ministers. ""I never think,” he writes to Mr. 
James Hutton, in 1778, "" of your present Ministers and their 
abettors but with the image strongly painted in my view of 
their hands, red, wet, and dripping with the blood of my 
countrymen, friends, and relations.” Upon King George him- 
self*, once his admired mediator between a despotic Parlia- 
ment and oppressed colonies, he pom’s out all the ?ials of Ms 
wrath. He charges upon the King the destruction, “ in a 
continued course of bloody wars, of near one hundred thou- 
sand human creatures.” To Eranklin the King must account 
for two thousand scalps torn from defenceless farmers, their 
wives, and children, by the savages he hired. To Eranklin the 
royal wickednesses are the best evidence of immortality. "‘ The 
more I see the impossibility, from the number and extent of 
his crimes, of giving eq^uivalent punishment in this life, the 
more I am convinced of a future state in wMch all that here 
appears to be wrong shall be set right.” 

The disposition in Eranklin to misjudge England im- 
presses readers of his correspondence the more that he was by 
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theory and practice generally indulgent to principles and 
conduct differing from Ms own. So ostentatiously yiolent are 
Ms outbursts of anger at the English Bang, Ministers, and 
nation, and, with tMs exception, so universally philanthropic 
and moderate are Franklin’s general sentiments and language, 
that it is sometimes hard to smother a suspicion that the 
harshness against Ms former fellow-subjects and Sovereign 
was a species of affectation. A more probable hypothesis 
■would be that it was nature’s revenge for the regular and 
continued repression to which from early manhood he had 
subjected his natural disposition. From the training his 
Autobiography shows Mm to have undergone, we can infer 
sometMng of his original temper. In that unique work, now 
for the first time, through Mr. Bigelow’s care, printed as 
Franklin wrote it, and with the addition of the last few pages 
wMch had never before been published, Franklin alludes to 
Ms native impetuosity, and to the means he took to correct 
it. When young, he was, he says, of a “ disputatious turn,” 
a very bad habit, he remarks, into which persons of good 
sense seldom fall, except lawyers, university men, and men 
of all sorts that have been bred at Edinburgh.” Noticing 
that ^‘disputing,, contradicting, and confuting people are 
generally unfortunate in their affairs,” he exchanged the 
habit, after reading Xenophon’s ‘Memorabilia,’ for the 
Socratic method. ‘‘I dropt my abrupt contradiction and 
argumentation, and put on the humble inquirer and doubter.” 
He became so expert a master of dialectics, that a contro- 
versial printer with whom he worked at Philadelphia would 
at last “hardly answer me the most common question with- 
out asking first, ' What do you intend to infer from that ? ’ ” 
As that very irritating substitute for dogmatism proved not 
more likely to make friends than his former practice, he set 
Mmself to curtail it. He retained of the Socratic method 
“ only the habit of expressing Mmself in terms of modest 
diffidence.” “ I never use,” he writes, “ when I advance any- 
thing that may possibly be disputed, the words ‘ certainly,’ 
‘ undoubtedly,’ or any others that give the air of positiveness 
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to an opinion, but rather say, ‘ I conceive or apprehend a 
thing to be so and so,’ or " It is so if I am not mistaken/ ” 
Wlien he set up his “club of mutual improvement/’ the 
Junto, the rules dravm up by him were framed on the same 
principle. “Everything was studied which might prevent 
our disgusting each other.” “ To prevent warmth, aU expres- 
sions of positiveness in opinions, or direct contradiction, were 
after some time made contraband, and prohibited under small 
pecuniary penalties.” Eestraint at the meetings of the Junto 
may be responsible in part for the freedom with which, when 
patriotism seemed to license Mm, the unlucky Lord Hills- 
borough is characterised as a compound of “conceit, wrong- 
headedness, obstinacy, passion, and insincerity.” If Kiag 
George once “the very best king in the world, and the 
most amiable,” is condemned to Tophet for not letting the 
American colonies go free on their own demand, the warmth 
of the denunciation may only have been compensation for 
the careful veneer of calmness upon a nature apparently by 
no means devoid of passion and excitability. 

Franklin had brought himself to regard varieties of doctrine 
and opinion as not worth the friction of loss of temper, with 
the one exception of the question of national liberty and inde- 
pendence. That appeared to Mm on a different level altogether. 
On that he esteemed anger lawful and virtuous, and he seems 
to have found an occasional fit of temper by no means disa- 
greeable. He could bear vituperation with the stoicism of 
a tortured Indian, and then turn and wither up an assailant 
with lightning flash and fire. But the extraordinary feature 
both in Ms tolerance and in his intolerance is that no one can 
ever suppose his indignation was not as much under Ms 
command as his patience. His Autobiography and Correspon- 
dence are of high value as contributing to the Mstoiy of a 
great political and historical epoch. They possess as much 
value of a different sort, as offering together the most marvellous 
representation of a formed and built-up character to be found, 
in the whole of the records of pysehology. There was the raw, 
original Franklin, who might have developed in this or that 
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direction ; and there was a very different creature, the actual 
Franklin, as Philadelphia, London, and Paris knew him. The 
rough material had been hewn and carved and polished into the 
finished moralist, statesman, diplomatist, fabulist, and general 
worker in human wit, by a third self, a moral censor who was. 
continually surveying and criticising the new fabric as it grew. 

Franklin was at an early period dogmatic. As we have 
seen, he discovered that was an inconvenient character in 
which to make the j)ilgrimage of life. He corrected it at first 
by enquiring into the foundations of the dogmas of others,, 
instead of propounding dogmas himself. People liked no- 
better to be obliged to render an account of their own beliefs 
than to have another person’s forced upon them ; so, his inner 
monitor accommodated matters by engrafting a habit of sug- 
gesting an opinion. Wlioever chose were left at liberty to sup- 
pose they had elaborated it out of their own heads. There 
was restlessly free blood in the veins of the Franklins. His 
father, Josiah, had quitted Ecton, in Horthamptonsliire, for 
Boston in 1682, for the sake of liberty of worship. He had 
a library of “ books of dispute about religion,” and Franklin 
when a mere boy read them out of a mere natural '' bookish- 
ness.” Later, when he was about fifteen, some books 
against Deism fell into my hands ; they were said to be the 
substance of sermons preached at Boyle’s Lectures. It 
happened that they wrought an effect upon me quite contrary 
to what was intended by them; for the arguments of the 
Deists, which were ciuoted to be refuted, appeared to me much 
stronger than the refutations ; in short, I became a thorough 
Deist.” There worked the natural Franklin. But he argued 
from liis new point of view to such effect as to convert his^ 
friends, and several of them ended by defrauding him. Con- 
sequently his monitor “ began to suspect that the doctrine, 
though it might be true, was not very useful.” Deism was put 
out at the door, and “ trust, sincerity, and integi%,” together 
with an apparently very sincere faith in Providence, vrere 
introduced instead. He accepted even Revelation, to such an 
extent at any rate, as to assume that, though certain actions. 
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might not be bad because they were forbidden by it, or good 
because it commanded them, yet probably those actions might 
be forbidden because they were bad for us, or commanded 
because they were beneficial to us.” A man’s belief is 
commonly part of himself, the growth of his own nature, 
Franklin ceased to be a rationalist because his inner 
monitor had examined the reasons for and against, and 
arrived at the conclusion that it was for his general advan- 
tage, comfort, respectability, and internal satisfaction to be 
unenthusiastically religious. 

His own devotions he pexformed at home, but he had so 
good an opinion of the utility of public services that he 
persuaded the Federal Convention to open its sittings with 
prayer. Of the advantages of a regular liturgy he was 
equally convinced. To popularise the Prayer Book he helped 
the reformed Lord le Despencer, once the Mend of Wilkes 
and Abbot ” of Medmenham, in abridging it. For his share 
he took the Catechism and the Psalms. This edifying w’ork 
was published by a bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard in 
1773. Franklin’s heart, however, was at all times more 
susceptible of charitable than of theological emotions. Writ- 
ing in 1758 to his sister of an acrostic on her name, in which 
faith was described as occupying the Christian’s ground floor, 
hope the first floor, and charity the garret, he bids her ‘'Get 
as fast as you can into the garret, for in truth the best room in 
the house is charity. For my part, I wish the house was 
turned upside down ; it is so difficult, when one is fat, to go 
upstairs.” Eeligion moved him, not dogmatic theology. 
Every one knows his remark : “ Orthodoxy is my doxy, and 
heterodoxy is your doxy.” He could not understand why 
some American gentlemen desiring to officiate according to 
the rites of the Church of England in the United States, whom 
the Archbishop of Canterbury refused to ordain unless they 
took the oath of allegiance, should not ordain one another. As; 
they objected, he asked the Papal FTuncio in Paris to direct a. 
Eoman Catholic bishop in America to ordain them. He was 
surprised that the Nuncio insisted they should turn Catholics 
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first. Mr. Wliitefield, he mentions in the Autobiography, 
“ used sometimes to pray for my conversion, but never had 
the satisfaction of believing that Ms prayers were answered.'' 

Followers of Whitefield could specify the day and even the 
minute of their conversion. Franklin had his conversion and 
its date too. But, as with Ms religious views and practices, 
so his morahty was done to order. The natural Franklin 
was ordered by his ruling seK “ to acquire the habitude of all 
the virtues." In the year 1728, being then twenty-two, ''1 
convinced the bold and arduous project of arriving at moral 
perfection. I wished to live -without committing any fault at 
any time. As I knew, or thought I knew, what was right 
and wrong, I did not see why I might not always do the one 
and avoid the other." He accordingly divided all the virtues 
into thirteen, temperance, silence, order, resolution, frugahty, 
industry, sincerity, justice, moderation, cleanliness, tranquillity, 
chastity, and humility. Humility was not in Ms first draft. He 
introduced it, ‘‘ a Quaker friend having kindly informed me 
that I was generally thought proud, being in conversation over- 
bearing and rather insolent, of wMch he convinced me by men- 
tioning several instances." He kept a kind of diary, with a page 
allotted to each of the thirteen, and determined to give a 
week's strict attention to each of the virtues successively." 
Order he found the hardest of aU the virtues to acquire. 
“ In truth, I found myself incorrigible with respect to order ; 
and, now I am grown old, and my memory bad, I feel very 
sensibly the want of it." Humility was another difficult vir- 
tue. But, writes Franklin, ''though I cannot boast of much 
success in acquiring the reality of this virtue, I had a good 
deal with regard to the^appearance of it.” " On the whole," he 
adds, "though I never arrived at the perfection I had been so 
ambitious of obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet I was, by 
the endeavour, a better and a happier man than I otherwise 
should have been if I had not attempted it.” Mr. Bigelow 
found a marginal note appended to the original MS., from 
which his edition of the Autobiography is printed : " Nothing 
so likely to make a man's fortune as virtue." The natural 
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Franklin was guilty, as Ms own censorious self often re- 
marked, of various “ errata ” in youth. In his Autobiography 
and in his letters to friends he avows a wish to have his life 
come over again, that he might enjoy the advantages authors 
have in a second edition to correct some faults of the first.” 
But that probably was only a show of tribute to the virtue 
of humility. His conscience seems to have cleared itself of 
all uncomfortable twinges for Ms youthful misdeeds. Of 
misdeeds in after life, except in the matter of an occasional 
second bottle and a preference of riding over walking, he 
shows no consciousness. Even the glass too much and the 
bodily indolence brought their own sufficient penalty in 
visitations of gout, which balanced the account. 

Franklin’s description of Mmself, both in the Autobiography 
and in his correspondence, resembles a little too much the 
portrait of a self-sufficient, self-made, pompous tradesman. 
Vice is represented as want of practical wisdom, not as some- 
thing to arouse shame or moral indignation. Such a dis-- 
position would have broken up an empire and plunged the 
world in war in revenge for London not agreeing with a 
Philadelphian alderman’s estimate of his own merits. He has 
misrepresented Mmself, The universal testimony of America, 
and France, and of a large body of the most upright and 
honest Englishmen, pronounced Franklin the brightest and 
least egotistical of companions, the warmest of friends, the 
most devoted and disinterested of patriots. George the 
Third’s condemnation of his "" insidiousness ” was testimony 
to the frankness and simplicity which the Eng believed to 
conceal continual intrigues. The King was similarly pre- 
judiced against the French envoy, Eayneval, for having the 
appearance of an inoffensive man of business,” since cunning 
will be more dangerous under so specious a garb.” Franklin 
was simply one of that class of men to whom the capacity 
has been given of surveying themselves from the outside as 
well as from the inside. He desired to judge himself as a 
stranger would have judged him. Some men do that towards 
the close of their lives, when their careers are become to them 
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mere matter of history. He did it not in his Autobiography 
alone, but in every incident of his busy life. The quality in 
one sense is not very rare. But commonly they who are their 
own critics lose in courage and decision what they gain by 
appraising themselves at their proper value. They escape the 
danger of exaggerating their real merits, and they succumb to 
the evil of frightening themselves with their own shadows. 
Self-consciousness and timidity dwarf in them all vigour of 
growth. The happy peculiarity of Franklin’s character was 
that it remained buoyant and independent in spite of the 
sense that at the end of each day it was sure to be called 
up to render an account of itself. His original self took 
advice from his educated self, yet never ceased to be natural. 
He studied humanity as mirrored in his own disposition. 
There he traced the varying strength of motives, and the 
mode in which they operate. What he saw he was ready 
enough to expose to the view of other men. The world at large 
was fascinated and charmed by being admitted to the contem- 
plation of the most masculine and capacious of minds, through 
which its owner hunself was always ready to act as guide. 

The strength and variety of his friendships are among the 
most conspicuous featoes of his career. We know the fact 
by Iris correspondence ; and also why it should have been so. 
As a lad he won predominating influence over more brilliant 
acquaintances, like Osborn, the eminent lawyer ” with whom 
Franklin “made a serious agreement, which Osborn never 
fulfilled,” that “ the one who hapjoened first to die should, if 
possible, pay a friendly visit to the other, and acquaint him 
how he found things in that separate state.” Keith the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Bmmet the Governor of Kew York, 
conversed with him, while a journeyman printer, as almost 
an equal. Whitefield would not resign the hope of converting 
so illustrious a moralist. Lord Karnes, a forgotten Scotch 
celebrity, whose fame once ranked with that of Hume and 
Gibbon, was his intimate, with whom at various times he 
“ passed weeks of densest happiness.” Though politics, and 
perhaps the contrast between his measured equability of 
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manner and Johnson’s strongly accented temperament, kejDt 
them apart, Boswell was proud to be his acquaintance and his 
host. Cowper treasured the praises of his poems by "'one of 
the first philosophers, one of the most eminent literary 
characters that the present age can boast of.” Chatham 
sought his friendship. Fox eagerly claimed him still for a 
countryman. Lafayette haunted him, much to the disgust of 
the English Peace Commissioners, who thought they could 
understand Franklin, but not the French knight-errant. 
Mirabeau was the bearer of letters of introduction from him 
to America, and encircled Hs memory when dead with the 
halo of his meteoric eloquence. His successor at Paris, 
Jefiferson, agreed that ""no one could replace Dr. Franklin,” 
for the reason that no one could excite so much interest as a 
man. Washington was proud to be counted among his 
friends. He was honoured by all the kings he ever had an 
opportunity of meeting, except his own. He was loved by 
the old lodging-house keeper in Craven Street where he lived. 
Hone could have been better company. He could play chess, 
and the next moment be weaving a new web of politics. He 
could fathom the secrets of nature, and explain them as if he 
were telling a fairy tale. He could make a real fairy tale the 
vehicle for a moral lesson, and hide a political sarcasm in a 
mock proclamation by the great Frederick. If the company 
loved its wine, he could drink as stoutly as Dr. Johnson. He 
had no fear of the gout before his eyes when fair ladies filled 
the glass, and wits were hanging upon his lips. 

He enjoyed a large share of happiness in life, and was 
grateful for it. He himself has written : "" The felicity of my 
life, when I reflected on it, has induced me sometimes to say 
that, were it offered to my choice, I should have no objection 
to a repetition of the same life from its beginning.” At the 
age of twenty-one, he nearly died of pleurisy. I was,” he 
says, "" rather disappointed when I found myself recovering, 
regretting in some degree that I must now, some time or 
other, have all that disagreeable work to do over again.” As 
life proceeded he found enough of what v^^s agreeable in it 
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to make up for the vexation of its finiteness. At the age of 
sixty-three, he could say : “ Take one thing with another, and 
the world is a pretty good sort of world.” He would have 
keen content to go on enduring its vicissitudes: Though 
living on in one’s children is a good thing, I cannot but fancy 
it might be better to continue living ourselves at the same 
time.” In one way old age itself, which otherwise he would 
not object to have cured in himself along with other diseases, 
had its advantages. “ As I grow old I grow less concerned 
about censure.” As he grew old, he did not grow less willing 
to continue that exertion of the energies which to him meant 
happiness. At the age of seventy he accepted the dangerous 
and delicate mission to France. I am,” he told the Con- 
gress, “but a fag-end; you may have me for what you 
please,” At seventy-nine he still found enjoyment in the 
management of affairs. Two years later, at the age of eighty- 
one, his legislative inventiveness was of the greatest benefit 
to the Convention which met in 1787 to frame the defini- 
tive Constitution, Though opposed personally to the system 
of two legislative Houses, he made the project practicable by 
his device that all the States should be represented equally 
in the Upper House, and according to population in the Lower 
House. If he sighed over his toils at seventy-nine, it was a 
sigh of satisfaction at the prospect of being “ harnessed in the 
country’s service for another year ” as President of Pennsyl- 
vania. My countrymen, he wrote with manifest pleasure to a 
friend, “ engrossed the prime of my life. They have eaten my 
flesh, and seem resolved now to pick my bones.” At the age 
of eighty-three he still composed poetry, not very good, but 
not worse perhaps than that he was in the habit of writing 
sixty years before. Attacked simultaneously by gout, the 
stone, and old age, he comforted himself that “ only three 
incurable diseases had fallen to his share, and that these had 
not deprived him at the age of eighty-one of his natural cheer- 
fulness, his delight in books, and enjoyment of social conver- 
sation.” If obliged by his three assailants to anticipate, death, 
he solaced himself by thoughts of a term of higher activity. 
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and therefore enjoyment, in another stage of existence. He 
began to doubt whether the building, his body, did not need 
so many repairs that in a little time the owner would “ find 
it cheaper to pull it down and build a new one/' He avowed 
‘‘a growing curiosity to be acquainted with some other 
world," and longed, “free from bodily embarrassments, to 
roam through some of the systems Herschel has explored^ 
conducted by old companions already acquainted with them.''' 
His only hesitation at the age of eighty-two about dying k 
whether it were not a pity to quit this particular universe at 
a time of extraordinary “improvements in philosophy, morals^ 
politics, and even the conveniences of common living, and the 
invention and acquisition ofnewand useful utensils andinstru- 
ments." He whispers a wish that the final advance had been 
made in the particular art of physic, that, “ we might be able to 
avoid diseases and live as long as the patriarchs in Genesis; 
to which I suppose we should have little objection." It was 
almost as well that, though in 1788 he had heard rumours 
of John Fitch's “ boat moved by a steam engine rowing itself 
against tide in our river," and though he appeared to think the 
construction might be so simplified and improved as to become 
generally useful," he could not foresee the full apphcation 
of the principle. It would have been too tantalizing to know 
he was leaving life on the eve of such a revolution. 

The secret of his happiness was his power of doing what- 
ever was Ms work for the moment with all his might. He 
could enjoy the pleasures of life as heartily as he per- 
formed its toils. Both were pleasures, if only one kind bore 
the name. Every faculty of Ms nature was permitted, and 
even commanded, to seek in its turn occasions for exercise. 
His bodily senses were encouraged to gratify themselves as 
well as the mental. For a sage Franklin seems to have liked 
good eating and drinking, perhaps even a very little tm 
much. As a boy he was trained to be “ quite indifferent 
what kind of food was set before me, and so unobservant of 
it that to this day if I am asked, I can scarce tell a few 
hours after dinner what I dined upon." He took a little 
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later on to a vegetable diet, and used the money lie saved to 
buy books. All the world knows how at Watts's printing- 
house, in Queen Street, Pranklin drank water-gruel to his 
companions' beer, and outworked them all on the diet. As 
he became prosperous he acquired a decorous taste for less 
hermit-like fare. He was fond of madeira. He confesses “for 
one that if I could find in any Italian travels a receipt for 
making Parmesan cheese, it would give me more satisfaction 
than a transcript of any inscription from any old stone struc- 
ture." Parmesan had still some savour of Arcadia. But in 
another letter from Craven Street he remarks : “ Just come 
home from a venison feast, where I have drunk more than a 
philosopher ought." Already at the age, for him very juvenile, 
of sixty-two, he was becoming stout. He observes : “ Men of 
my bulk often fail suddenly." Paris was not likely to teach 
him plain living ; parties accompanied by innumerable glasses 
of champagne in his honour must have been so many chal- 
lenges to gout. At seventy-eight he writes to Strahan, whom 
he had taken back into friendship, a letter of “ chit-chat be- 
tween ourselves over the second bottle." The next letter in 
these volumes, addressed to Henry Laurens, begins signifi- 
cantly : I write this in great pain from the gout in both feet." 

His talk of the bottle perhaps savours a little of humorous 
exaggeration. Certainly, in most points he would have con- 
tented Plato himself by his “ temperance " and “ justice " in 
respecting the independence both of his neighbours and of 
the various constituents of his own nature. It was this 
admirable orderliness of his organisation which leaves on 
those who only read what he wrote an impression of cold- 
ness and absence of generous fervour which his contempo- 
raries did not feel. Franklin, as English politicians knew 
only too well, could be impassioned and fiery. There are 
•signs in abundance that his heart could be touched as 
readily and more genially by private griefs and joys. If 
his acquaintances included a cross-grained aunt and her 
youthful niece, he could appreciate the tediousness of the 
companionship, for the girl, yet compassionate even more the 
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infirmities of body and temper of the poor old woman. 

Invent/' he writes to his younger friend, “ amusements for 
her ; be pleased when she accepts of them, and patient when 
she perhaps peevishly rejects them.” He lifts up his power- 
ful voice in an appeal for mercy to the “ numbers of little 
innocents who suffer and perish ” from its being unfashion- 
able in London, and yet more in Paris, for mothers to nurse 
their children. In the midst of the turmoil over the Stamp 
Act, he is anxious in London for news of his young grandson 
in Pennsylvania : “ You have so used me,” he writes to his 
wife, to have something pretty about the boy, that I am 
a little disappointed in finding nothing more of him. Pray 
give in your next, as usual, a little more of his history.'' 
We are afraid his admirers must admit that he too easily 
resigned himself to accept his wife's dread of the sea as a 
sufficient excuse for their separation during many years. But 
he thought she was happy with her walnut-trees and grand- 
son ; and he soothes the pangs of remoteness compelled by 
duty to my country,” by choosing London novelties for her, 
a crhnson satin cloak, the newest fasliion,” and a gown of 
flowered tissue, sixteen yards, cost nine guineas ; I think it a 
great beauty.” While the Stamp Act was still in force he 
would not violate the colonial self-denying ordinance by 
sending Mrs. Franklin presents of British goods. The 
moment it was repealed, in 1766, he despatches “ a fine piece 
of Pompadour satin, fourteen yards, cost eleven shillings a 
yard.” For his wife's comfort, so long as she remained at 
Philadelphia, he is ready even to sacrifice the completeness 
of liis electrical apparatus. ''If the ringing of the bells 
connected with the iron rod frightens you, tie a piece of wire 
froin^ one bell to the other.” I am, however, bound to say 
that he adds : " Though I think it best the bells should be at 
liberty to ring, that you may know when they are electrified; 
and when you are afraid, you may keep at a distance.” 

His purse was always open to a tale of distress. He had 
an ingenious method of circulating alms, by charging it on 
the honour of the recipient to pass on the gift to another 
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deserving object, if be should have the means of making pay- 
jnent. He sends five louis d’or to an English clergyman, who 
had been taken by a French privateer, or perhaps by Paul 
Jones, and was in prison in Paris. Some time or other/’ 
Franklin tells him, you may have an opportunity of assisting 
with an equal sum a stranger who has equal need of it. If 
so, by that means you will discharge any obligation you may 
suppose yourself under to me. Enjoin him to do the same. 
Let kind offices go round.” To an American in distress he 
gives ten louis, bidding him follow the same course : I hope 
it may thus go through many hands before it meets with a 
knave that will stop its progress. This is a trick of mine for 
doing a deal of good with a little money.” He adopted the 
same system with the salary he received, on quitting his 
French mission, as President of Pennsylvania. He held that 
'^in a democratical State there ought to be no ofSces of 
profit.” An envoy might receive a salary, he appeared to 
think; and an American Postmaster-General might for 
seventeen years receive the salary in London, and perform 
its duties by deputy in America. But he drew the line 
short of Presidents of Assemblies and States. Accord- 
ingly, he bequeathed his Presidential salary and its accumu- 
lations on trust, among other things, for loans to young 
artisans. These loans, unlike Franklin’s louis d’or, were to 
be repaid with interest ; but the principle was the same. A 
limited sum was to circulate inimitably in charity from hand 
to hand. The scheme was unsuccessful, partly from the want 
of proper objects, and partly from the failure of the legacy to 
realise the amount it should, by Franklin’s estimate of the 
profits of compound interest, have produced. By the end of 
two hundred years, two thousand pounds, he computed, should 
yield eight millions one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
pounds sterling. As in the eighty-two years from 1790 
to 1872 the two thousand produced only a little over ten 
thousand, that magnificent arithmetical vision would seem 
to have had some flaw in it. However, the intention was 
equally benevolent, though the trust in compound interest 
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proved as much a broken reed in Franklin’s benevolent hands 
as in the exceedingly selfish ones of ]\Ir. Thellusson. 

His pen was as ready as his purse in the service of all 
human kindliness. And what a pen it was ! It could dis- 
course on metaphysics so lucidly as to make the finest 
subtleties seem plain moralising. It could tear a sophism to 
pieces by a query. It could make a simple tale read like a 
philosophical argument. He could be grave and he could be 
gay in a breath. On a ' Craven Street G-azette/ composed 
to amuse an old lodging-house keeper away from home, and 
X3robably fearful that the world, or the Strand, would be out 
of joint before her return from Eochester, he could spend as 
much wit and humour as on a State paper designed to fire 
America and sting England. In another tone he translates 
into human language, for the amusement of a Court lady, the 
reflections, in the garden of her house, of a grey-headed 
ejphemera, full seven hours old, on the vanity of all things. 
His ' Petition of the Left Hand ’ might have been composed 
by Addison. In it the left hand bewails the partiality which 
educates the right hand exclusively. Some of Franklin's 
fables and tales have been so absorbed into the thought of 
the world that their source is absolutely forgotten. In this 
manner we may account for a plagiarism not long since by 
an eminent sanitary authority of Franklin's ‘Economical 
Project for Diminishing the Cost of Light.' The economy 
consists in rising at six o'clock instead of nine or ten. A 
wakeful Parisian is represented as having discovered to his 
great astonishment that the sun actually began to shine at 
that hour. He calculated the saving to Paris in candle-light, 
should the city take advantage of the fact, at ninety-six 
million francs. But the philosophers of the town denied the 
fact. They proved by common notoriety that there could 
have been no light abroad at six o’clock, and therefore none 
could have entered from without. Their explanation was that 
the “windows, being accidentally left open, instead of letting in 
the light, had only served to let out the darkness.” NTo one 
who listened to the recent reproduction of this bright little 
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satire appears to have doubted the re-discoverer’s originality. 
That is a tribute to its modern air. But, in truth, ideas such 
as Franklin’s never become superannuated. Few who use 
the expression, to pay dear for one’s whistle,” know that 
the dear whistle was a purchase made by Franklin, when 
seven years old, with a pocketful of pence. Franklin’s store 
was too abundant for him to mind, though some of his 
fame went astray. “You know,” he tells his daughter, 
“ everything makes me recollect some story.” It was not 
recollection so much as fancy. His fancy clothed every idea 
in circumstances. When the illustration had served its turn, 
he was indifferent what became of it. If he cared at all, it 
was that, when borrowed by a newspaper or magazine, it 
should have its proper allowance of long-tailed s’s and italics, 
and capitals to the substantives. With his old printer’s 
prejudices, he could not understand the modern “fondness 
for an even and uniform appearance of characters in the line ” 
He was less delighted at the complimentary censure by Lord 
Mansfield of his witty and bitter ‘Edict of the King of 
Prussia’ when reprinted in the Chronicle, than indignant 
that the Chronicle should have “stripped it of all the 
capitals and italics that intimate the allusions and mark the 
emphasis of written discourses, to bring them as near as 
possible to those spoken.” He thought such appeals to the 
eye help to raise a writer to the level of a speaker, who has 
at his command both accent and gesture to point his periods. 
Franklin did injustice to himself when he fancied he wanted 
such poor mechanical aids. His English had been learnt 
from The Pilgrim’s Progress and the Spectator. It had the 
force of Bunyan without his ruggedness. It had much of 
the serene light of Addison, with more raciness and tenfold 
the vigour. It sparkled with sarcasms as cutting as Yoltaire’s, 
but all S'weetened with humanity. 

If David Hume might condemn here and there a sprink- 
ling of such words as “ pejorate,” it was not from poverty but 
from exuberance of diction that Franklin exposed his vocabu- 
lary to criticism. Many of his inventions, or adaptations^ 
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siicli as “ colonise/’ have long been stamped as current 
English. But he did not covet the fame of an inventor, 
whether in language, in morals, or in politics. In language 
he was even a declared foe to change. Writing to Noah 
Webster, the lexicographer, in 1789, he protests against the new 
verbs, notice/’ “ advocate,” and “ progress.” He had as little 
ambition to be a classic as to be an innovator in English. He 
wrote because he had something at the moment to say, with a 
view to procuring that something should at the moment be 
done. In religion he confessed to a certain liking for heretics, 
all of whom, so far as he had acquaintance with the class, he 
declared were virtuous men. What, however, he liked was 
not their heresy so much as the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
led them to brave persecution. As a moralist he did not 
aspire to alter the materials with which he had to deal. He 
was satisfied that men should make something more of their 
life, as their life was, without expecting to transform them 
into angels. When he proposed to himself moral perfection, 
he was aiming at nothing superhuman. He pared his defini- 
tions of the virtues he had resolved to practise down to the 
moderate level to which he felt himself not unequal. If a 
defect did not appear to be of a nature necessarily to injure 
a man or his neighbours, he was not prepared to banish 
it as a vice. Humility had forced its way in among his 
ostensible virtues. But humility in his sense is not incom- 
patible with a certain intermixture of vanity. “ Most people,” 
he writes, dislike vanity in others, whatever share they have 
of it themselves ; but I give it fair quarter wherever I meet 
with it, being persuaded that it is often productive of good 
to the possessor and to others that are within Ms sphere of 
action; and therefore in many cases it would not be 
altogether absurd if a man were to thank God for his 
vanity among the other comforts of life.” His model of 
life was adapted rigidly to the ordinary circumstances of 
humanity. If men seemed to be substantially the better 
off for the ownership of a quality, Franklin inserted that 
quality among Ms virtues. He was always more ready to 
admit a new candidate to his Oljunpus than to risk rejecting 
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an addition to tlie snm of human happiness. He himself 
believed in a Providence, and apparently in “a particular 
Providence;'* he was not disposed to deny to others the right 
to disbelieve. When, however, Thomas Paine, whose work 
on Common Sense he had warmly patronised, submitted to 
him a manuscript treatise against "‘a particular Providence," 
he earnestly dissuaded its publication. He urged not only tho 
odium it would bring upon the author, but the danger of with- 
drawing from the weak, the ignorant, the inexperienced, and 
the inconsiderate, the support which religion affords to virtue.. 
His ideas on the origin of evil were probably not very com- 
pletely developed. But he thought a Devil very useful for the 
punishment of criminal wretches who cheated starving orphans 
of the alms entrusted for their relief. ‘WTiatever quality could 
prove by results that it had contributed to render life more 
harmonious he was glad to enshrine in liis Pantheon, as Eomans 
borrowed foreign gods. His ideal, in morals, in religion;, 
and even in politics, was entirely inductive. He examined 
life and history to see in what circumstances of belief, educa- 
tion, and government men had enjoyed happiness. The same 
circumstances might not have suited his character; but 
he was content not to disturb what appeared to suit others. 

One province of his nature there was in which, so far as we, 
are permitted to penetrate it, he was not always weighing the* 
dangers of zeal to the evenness of the balance he was con- 
stantly engaged in adjusting. In natural science he was an 
enthusiast ; but that was a matter for himself and not for the 
outside world. He just mentions in his Autobiography the fact 
of his electrical experiments, and “ the rise and progress of my 
philosophical reputation,” between 1746 and 1753, when the 
Eoyal Society bestowed its medal. His Autobiography con- 
tains nothing more on the subject, and his correspondence very 
little. Wlien his views were resisted, he was content to leave 
them to the judgment of posterity. He writes to an admirer 
in 1777 : ^‘1 have never entered into any controversyin defence 
of my philosophical opinions. If they are right, truth and ex- 
perience will support them ; if wrong, they ought to be refuted 
and rejected.” He had been told Eang George had exchanged 
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the rebel Franklin’s favourite pointed ' conductors for blunt 
ones. If I had a wish about it,” remarks Franklin, it would 
be that he had rejected conductors altogether as ineffectual.” 
Physical science was too grand a thing for him to care to soil it 
with controversy. He would gaily dispute upon metaphysics, 
morals, and politics ; upon the pMosophy of nature never. 
Though he loved riches reasonably, he would not mix up so 
sublunary an application of science even as a stove with money. 
This typical American was so un-American in one respect as 
to set his face against monopolies in inventions. His love of 
his science itself he limited by the sense of other duties. He 
vigorously deprecates a friend’s design to try a balloon journey 
across the Channel in 1785 as a risk unfair to his family. 

Except in science, so far as direct personal influence over 
posterity is concerned, Franklin did not go the way to secure it. 

Poor Eichard” was a great power in his own time, just because 
the object of Kichard’s mission was not very sublime. For 
the making of a hero and a leader in the ages to come an 
admixture of divinity is needed. In Franklin’s teaching there 
was nothing but what had been found m human life as it was. 
The matter of the teaching was after all ignoble. The world 
tired of it when it had come to perceive that the ideal pro- 
pounded was nothing but ordinary prosaic humanity with 
something pruned off it. While the teacher survived there 
were a strength and fresliness about his doctrines which 
came from himself, and kept them wholesome and pure. 
Whatever they might be the man was not ignoble. Somewhat 
earthy he may have been ; he was great in himself ; he was 
greater in his power over liimself. His fame was common to 
two continents, and vital to his own. If George Washington 
more than any one man saved America from being overrun 
by German mercenaries, and American liberties from being 
dragged in the mire by the owners of pocket British boroughs, 
it was Franklin more than any one man who had made 
Americans too self-respecting to consent to be slaves ; it was 
Franklin who took the new-born Eepubhc by the hand and 
seated^it among the nations. 
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WILLIAM COBBETT. 


WiLLmr CoBBETT and Benjamin Franklin agreed in the 
enjoyment of absolute independence of judgment and self- 
reliance. But Franklin canonised humility as a virtue, though 
in an appendix to his calendar, and sanctified rather out of 
due time. In Cobbett’s creed, humility, modesty, or by what 
other name it might choose to be known, was nothing but a con- 
temptible meanness. In the dusty volumes of the Political 
Eegister their extraordinary editor can be most accurately 
studied ; and their foremost and most obtrusive characteristic 
is his amazing egotism. Not a measure was debated in 
Parliament, not a treaty was negotiated by the Foreign 
Office, but Cobbett claimed to assist as the self-appointed 
representative of English popular rights. He seated himself 
like a Eoman tribune by the senate doors, and protested if 
he could not veto. This egotism is so candid that it never 
seduces him to colour facts in Iris own defence or glorification. 
It is so restless, intrusive, and universal that a student of his 
career is led by him into the inmost recesses of national 
policy and individual character. His criticisms of acts and 
motives are often as far as possible from being equitable or 
right. Any one who obediently followed the Eegister's 
estimates of public transactions and pubhc men would soon 
find his political principles in a whirl. Cobbett does not 
solve political problems ; far from it ; but his blunders are 
more instructive than the wisest answers. If he does irot 
bring down his birds, he is, at any rate, an incomparable 
pointer. Over all the long strife which issued in the Act of 
1832 he interposes his own passionate personality. His faith 
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ill liis exclusive genius for putting tlie world right is like 
quicksilver for its power of interfering with everytliing, and 
separating into the several elements whatever it touches. A 
first introduction to the hundred volumes of Peter Porcupine 
and the Weekly Political Register may even inoculate the 
student with the writer’s own belief that in an age of blood- 
thirsty Jacobins, overreaching Americans, and jobbing or 
stolid Englishmen, William Cobbett was the one incorruptibly 
wise and fearlessly benevolent politician. That sentiment 
will be evanescent. When, however, the hero has ceased to 
be one to his reader, the time spent in studying him -will yet 
not seem to have been lost. The curiosity aroused by the 
idiosyncrasies of an individual character will be not un- 
willingly transferred to the social and political enigmas which 
a perfect self-confidence convinced Cobbett that he alone had 
the wit and the integrity to guess. 

Cobbett had, like Franklin, the self-made man’s fondness 
for describing the steps of his rise, and, like Franklin, a born 
writer’s art of narration. In every pamphlet he penned there 
are touches of the most vivid autobiography. His origin and 
early life he related to prove to American controversialists 
that, if he attacked democracy, it was from no prejudices of 
aristocratic blood or associations. It is delightful to think of 
Cobbett finding it necessary to demonstrate that he was not 
reared a gentleman. His grandfather had worked for one 
employer from the day of his marriage to that of his death, 
upwards of forty years. His father was a Farnham farmer, 
who had raised himself from the grade of a day labourer. 
He had learned some mathematics and land-surveying. 
What he knew he taught his children. Still more of their 
schooling was in the fields. Cobbett declared he never 
remembered the time when he did not earn his living. His 
father used to boast that his four boys, from fifteen years of 
age downwards, did as much work as any three men in 
Farnham parish. 

When the supply of farm employment failed, William 
Cobbett worked in the Bishop of Winchester’s gardens at 
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Soutli downs. He gasped after any opening for escape, and 
to enlist was tlie outlet wliicli offered itself. He thought 
he had taken the Bang’s shilling for the Marines ; in fact, he 
found himself a recruit of the 54th Eegiment of the Line 
then serving in Hova Scotia. 

The life of a private soldier might not at first sight appear 
favourable to intellectual development. Cobbett it suited 
admirably. There was almost starvation, but there was 
abundant leisure. He had a devouring curiosity, which the 
plough first, and then a copying clerkship, had quenched in 
sheer fatigue. How he became a student, and employed his 
year at the Chatham depot in reading through, more than 
once,” the miscellaneous collection of a neighbouring lending 
library. His training at Gray’s Inn recommended him as 
copyist to Colonel Debbieg, the commandant of Chatham 
garrison. His grammatical knowledge, however, was still im- 
perfect ; and, in his desire to escape the colonel’s criticisms, he 
bought Bishop Lowth’s grammar. He learnt it by heart, and 
would repeat the whole whenever he was on guard. There 
he was, at all events, in quiet. His reading and writing had 
to be done amidst the talking, laughing, singing, whistling, 
and brawliug of some ten idle soldiers. Downright hunger 
was an additional hardship. Bourpence was as much as 
could be saved for food out of the sixpence a day, after 
washing, clothes, hair-powder, and pipeclay. “The whole 
week’s food was not a bit too much for one day.” Bor pocket- 
money there remained twopence a week. One Briday, 
Cobbett had managed to economise a halfpenny. He deter- 
mined to buy a red herring on the Saturday morning : but as 
lie undressed, he found he had lost his halfpenny. “ I buried 
my head,” he wrote nearly fifty years after, “ under the miser- 
able sheet and rug, and cried hke a child.” 

His ability to read and write soon raised him to the rank 
of corporal, which brought him an additional twopence a 
day. On Ms arrival with tMs rank in Hova Scotia, the post 
of clerk of the regiment was also conferred on him. Accord- 
ing to Ms own subsequent account, the whole of the regi- 
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mental business, military as well as financial, fell within a 
year into his hands. “ Neither adjutant, paymaster, nor 
quartermaster could move an inch without my assistance.’"' 
At this period the drill was revolutionised by ^Dundas’s 
system/ It ^vas ordered from headquarters that the change 
should be introduced before the next annual review. This 
wonderful corporal effected it, explaining the whole matter 
in lectures to the officers, including the colonel himself. He 
made out for them on large cards little plans of the position 
of the regiment, with lists of the words of command they had 
to give in the field. Probably a good many corporals would 
similarly explain how they virtually commanded their regi- 
ments; but Cobbett had the literary gift, and could put 
the boasts of the barracks in a form which gave them credi- 
bility. It is sufficient to believe that Cobbett made a smart 
soldier, without charging his officers with gross incapacity. 
They saw, at any rate, Ms merits. After speedy promotion 
to the rank of sergeant, he was, at the end of little more than 
a year from his disembarcation at Halifax, appointed ser- 
geant-major. That brought him into yet closer relations with 
his officers. They were jealous ; and he would, he declares,, 
have been more than once flogged for his freedom in speaking 
of his superiors had they not depended upon Mm for '' easing 
them all of the trouble of even thinking about their duty.”" 
In the autumn of 1791 the Eegimcnt was sent home. 
Its sergeant-major might have hoped for a commission; 
he had seen enough of soldiering, and had fallen in love. He 
had conceived also a scheme which required that he 
should be out of the army. He applied for his discharge, 
and it was granted with a laudatory testimonial from Ms 
major, the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, to the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the regiment. His future bride, 
Ann Held, the young daughter of an artilleryman, had 
already returned to England, entrusted with her lover’s 
savings of a hundred and forty or fifty guineas. 

The grand project Cobbett had conceived as his new intro- 
duction to civil life was nothing less then the prosecution 
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of several officers of Ms old regiment for defrauding tlie men 
of tlieir bread, clothes, and fuel, and cheating the revenue 
by false musters. His position had enabled him to collect 
testimony; and the War Office agreed to submit the case to 
a court-martial. When, however, the trial was at hand, dis- 
putes arose between Cobbettand the Judge Advocate General 
on the manner of conducting the enquiry. Cobbett refused 
to proceed with it. On the day the court met no prosecutor 
appeared. The charges were read out, and an acquittal re- 
corded. The Attorney and Solicitor General were consulted 
whether Cobbett could be criminally prosecuted. As there 
was no evidence of conspiracy with others, their opinion was 
that he could not be, biit that the officers he had slandered 
might bring actions for damages. But by this time Cobbett 
was in Trance, where he passed a few months before his final 
departure to the United States of America. The affair of 
the court-martial is a perplexed one. On such evidence as 
has been produced, though the War Office archives might 
•clear up an obscure question, it seems likely that the sergeant- 
major had discovered a mare’s nest. Cobbett, at a later 
period, ridicules Ms own bookkeeping. His publisMng ac- 
counts he defies the devil to unravel.” The Judge Advocate 
probably came to the conclusion that the main offence of 
•Cobbett’s former officers consisted in keeping accounts of much 
the same character as those subsequently kept by their accuser. 
If Cobbett discovered that the battery he had laboriously 
charged against his regimental superiors would not go off, the 
.shame, and some apprehension of private retaliation, may have 
driven him from England. That the War Office had resolved 
to procure an acquittal of dishonest officials requires more proof 
than the assertion of a man who launched an accusation and 
ran away before it was brought home. This is not Mr. Edward 
Smith’s way of judging Cobbett’s acts. The London Chronicle 
■of March 28, 1792, had explained what certainly looked like 
a flight by the suggestion that ‘'some misconduct” was the 
motive. Mr. Smith thereupon apostrophises the circulators 
of such rumours in a tone recalling equally Mr, Carlyle and 
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the prophet Jeremiah: 'No such thing at all, paragraph- 
monger 1 And no such thing at all, ye rapid writers ! You 
don’t know this man. You don’t know how he retires from 
the unequal conflict with money, prescription, aristocratic 
influence. Let him flee from anticipated vengeance; and 
see him return one day, himself always incorruptible, with 
such a budget, such a quiverful 1 ’ 

Cobbett had gone to France to learn French. But the 
Eevolution was entering into its savage stage; and the 
feeling between the Ee volutionary Government and England 
was growing so exasperated that he prudently took ship for 
America. The money he had saved as a sergeant had nearly 
evaporated during Ms attendance in London on the affair of 
the court-martial. He had to look about for a means of sub- 
sistence at Philadelphia. Translating French authors for the 
bookseller’s was one resource. He could translate a dollar’s 
'worth wMle his wife was preparing breakfast, and another 
dollar’s worth when she and their cliild were asleep. Another, 
and at first Ms principal occupation, was giving English lessons 
to Frenchmen. His own English education was only half 
finished ; and there could be no better training for his future 
literary career than having to elucidate the peculiarities of Ms 
native language for foreigners. Talleyrand was among the 
later arrived French refugees ; and the Prince, Cobbett used to 
declare, asked to be received as his pupil. Cobbett, who was 
known to have stigmatised him as an apostate and a hypocrite, 
saw in the request proof that he was a spy in the service of the 
French Republican Government. Talleyrand, says Cobbett, 
knew English as well as himself. The obvious inference, in 
Ms judgment, was that the ex-Bishop of Autim wanted to 
take a survey of his desk. Certainly Talleyrand’s habitual 
shrewdness deserted Mm when he experimented so grossly 
on Cobbett’s literary vanity as to enquire whether it were " at 
Oxford or at Cambridge he had received Ms education.” 

But tins was after he had become famous enough to 
make it worth wMle for Talleyrand to flatter him. He had 
been gradually educating himself in politics as well as in 
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composition. His court-martial experiences had turned him 
into a Eepublican in London; a very short residence in 
Philadelphia changed him into a violent Tory. Mr. Smith 
says : “ When he soon comes to see aU sides of Eepublicanism, 
he reverts to his intrinsic love for the Constitution under 
which he was born.” CobbetPs peculiar advantage in con- 
tentious politics was that he never saw ''all sides” of 
any question. He might see one side at one time and 
another at another time ; he could never believe that there 
was any side but that at which he was pleased for the 
moment to look. Whoever asserted there was another aspect 
to a topic must be a blind bigot or a Mr. Pacing-both-ways. 
Dr. Priestley, tired of controversy and Tory mob law, came to 
He^v York in 1794. He was received with enthusiasm, 
which was directed as much by jealousy of England as by 
admiration for the Birmingham philosopher. Cobbett’s spirit 
burned within him at all this stir about a "philosophi- 
theologi-politi-cal empiric.” Forthwith he launched forth 
' Observations on Priestley’s Emigration.’ The kind of 
logic Cobbett wielded at this time may be inferred from his 
indignation that a man who claimed " the right of thinking 
for others” would not "permit the people of England to 
think for themselves,” and to decline his offers to enlighten 
their stolidity. 

Cobbett’s first pamphleteering adventure in Philadelphia 
was pecuniarily not very lucrative. Published on the half- 
profits system, the ' Observations ’ brought him in " the 
enormous sum of one shilling and sevenpence halfpenny, 
currency of the State of PMadelphia, or about elevenpence 
three-farthings sterling, quite entirely clear of all deductions 
whatsoever.” But he had learned that he could use his pen, 
and, profits or no profits, his vocation was manifest. The 
Federal against the Democratic policy of the States, Wash- 
ington and Adams against Jefferson, and British influence 
against French, were the chief subjects of his pamphlets. 
' A Bone to gnaw for the Democrats ’ and ' A Kick for 
a Bite ’ followed the attack on Priestley, Then Cobbett 
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became ''Peter Porcupine/’ He had been for some time 
suspicious of the fair dealing of his publisher, Bradford, in 
the matter of profits. The Parnham ex-ploughboy was yet 
more indignant that a bookseller had presumed to promise 
his customers that Peter Porcupine should continue one of 
his works, and make it “ very interesting.” " What ! a book- 
seller undertake to promise that I should write, and that I 
should write to please his customers too ! ” He denounced 
booksellers as a race of slave-drivers who "have adopted 
the birdcatcher s maxim : ^ A bird that can sing, and won’t 
sing, ought to be made to sing.’” So on July 11, 1796, he 
turned bookseller himself. 

The most important part of his stock in trade was the 
goodwill and copyright of Peter Porcupine’s brains. He 
opened a shop to sell his own tracts. But he meant to carry 
on besides the miscellaneous trade of a bookseller. He 
determined to make his entrance into business an event in 
Pliiladelphia. Philadelphia contained a large colony of 
Irishmen and Frenchmen. All the Irishmen and very many 
of the Frenchmen hated Great Britain, and they threw in 
their lot with the Democrats wlio opposed the policy of 
Washington as having monarchical and British tendencies. 
When Cobbett’s shutters were taken down for the first time. 
Ills windows were seen to be filled with portraits of kings, 
queens, nobles, bishops, and judges. There was George III., 
whose portrait had not been exhibited in the States for 
twenty years ; there was William Pitt ; above all there were 
two tableaux four feet long, labelled " Lord Howe’s decisive 
Victory over the French Fleet.” A j)aper war broke out, and 
kept the excitement at fever point for months. He writes 
home to liis father, wondering what the old man will think 
to hear that his boy’s picture is "stuck in the windows.” 
The portraits were not flattering; the glory was in being 
sufficiently notorious to be caricatured. Gilray’s pictures of 
Cobbett, which were, though much more clever, probably not 
less coarse than the Philadelphian, were prized in after years 
at Botley. Quarter was neither given nor asked. He was 
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declared to be a garret-scribbler, who did a little occasional 
"'night business,” we suppose, as a burglar, ''to supply 
unavoidable contingencies ” He had quitted England ta 
save his neck, according to one critic. According to an- 
other he had been publicly flogged while in the army. The 
Aurora, a journal of Democratic views, inserted a counterfeit 
invitation from Cobbett to Philadelphians to come and receive 
ocular demonstration that his back showed no marks of 
flagellation. Then followed a controversy in the same news- 
paper between imaginary correspondents, one asserting that 
he had seen the scars, another explaining that they were the 
scars of a private whipping. Cobbett had studied Swift to 
some purpose, and he struck back with equal scurrility and 
more point. His opponents could never meet him in fair* 
pamphleteering combat. They threw mud, and he threw it 
back ; but he argued while he reviled. 

The ' Scarecrow,’ the ' Bone to Gnaw,’ and other publica- 
tions of the sort have no interest now except for persons^ 
curious in the literature of abuse. The ' Life and Adventures 
of Peter Porcupine,’ belonging to the same time, has a 
permanent autobiographical interest. But Cobbett began to* 
go deeper into the political controversies of the United: 
States* When he first took up his abode in the country, 
hostility to Great Britain and friendship for France were 
axioms of popular American policy. France presumed upon 
the benefits her alliance had conferred on the Eepublic at its 
birth, and her dictation was resented. Cobbett was ever 
prompt to further, according to his lights, British interests, 
by embittering the American sense of the arrogance of 
French diplomacy. His monthly Political Censor preached 
intermittently on his text, and it was the daily burden of his 
later Porcupine’s Gazette. Its editor and proprietor always- 
boasted that its three years’ life, 1797-99, was a main instru- 
ment in preventing an offensive alliance between France and 
the United States against Great Britain. Cobbett was able to 
produce evidence in after years that the British Government 
recognised the advantages it received from his pen. Through 
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the British Legation it made several offers, which he declined, 
to advance his interests. 

Americans deserve credit for the fact that, fiercely as 
Cobbett assaulted their prejudices, they confined their retorts 
to the same weapons of pen and ink. He had professed 
apprehensions of the kind of mob ^dolence which drove Dr. 
Priestley from Birmingham, which, in Dr. Priestley’s case, 
Cobbett was inclined to justify. Heither he nor his sho];) 
suffered. 'Sot even a stone broke those windows full of royal 
and noble portraits. Cobbett never admitted a good trait in 
an opponent. Far from having the candour to remark on 
this self-restramt and good police of Philadelphia, Cobbett 
probably despised it as a sign of Democratic or French and 
Irish cowardice. There was, however, something formidable 
in having not the rabble merely, but the local authorities of 
Pennsylvania arrayed against him. This prospect threatened 
him in 1797. Chief Justice M'Kean, a zealous Democrat 
and an enemy of everything Enghsh, had been elected 
Governor. A recent attempt to indict Cobbett for libelling 
the Spanish Envoy had failed, notwithstanding the partisan 
bias alleged to have been shown by the Chief Justice, whose 
daughter the Envoy had married. But Cobbett thought it 
prudent to withdraw from McKean’s jurisdiction, and he 
moved his bookselling business to Isfew York. Porcupine's 
Gazette was at the same time discontinued. There is no 
evidence that Cobbett contemplated departure from America 
when he migrated from Philadelphia, One most obvious 
cause of that step was the result of an action for libel brought 
against him by a well-known physician of Philadelphia, 
named Benjamin Bush. Cobbett had ridiculed Mm as a Dr. 
Sangrado, a quack who had murdered Ms thousands by Ms 
specific of bleeding during a destructive epidemic of yellow 
fever. Bush, at the end of the year 1799, obtained a verdict 
for damages of five thousand dollars, and Cobbett, in June, 
1800, sailed for England. 

Cobbett had scoffed at Eepublican institutions and senti- 
ments, and finally been mulcted in damages for a scurrilous 
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libel Later on, wlien afflicted by the yet more flagrant 
ingratitude of Englishmen in authority, he persuaded himself 
to forgive and forget, “with some few exceptions,’’ all the 
injuries with which the worst of the people of the United 
States had, in their “folly and madness,” endeavoured to 
load him. For the present so sublime a temper of charity 
was beyond him. Full in view, eager to welcome its cham- 
pion, was the country, his own country, of ancient loyalty 
and incorrupt good faith, where there were no Sangrados in 
medicine or politics, and consequently no actions for libel. 
Government officials and the Government press, in effect, 
received with joy so redoubtable an advocate as Peter 
Porcupine. John Gifford, sub-editor, under Canning, of the 
Anti- Jacobin, who had prefixed laudatory prefaces to the 
English editions of some of Cobbett’s Philadelphia pamphlets, 
the Eev. William Beloe, joint editor with Archdeacon Nares 
of the British Critic, a paper friendly to Government, which 
had praised them, Dr. Ireland, afterwards Dean of West- 
minster, and many other gentlemen called upon him at his 
lodgings in St. James’s Street. Mr. Windham, the Secretary 
at War, became a warm friend of the ex-sergeant who was 
supposed to have quitted England to avoid the consequences 
of having slandered his former officers. He actually dined, 
as Windham’s guest, at a Ministerial dinner in August, 1800, 
in company with Canning and Pitt himself. Cobbett then 
and there resolved to set up a daily paper. He used to 
relate how Mr. George Hammond, who was Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, as was his son more than fifty years 
later, acting on behalf of the Government, offered him as a 
gift the proprietorship of a Ministerial paper, the evening 
Sun, or a half share in another, the morning True Briton. 
He refused the bribe ; he had resolved to support the Govern- 
ment, but he would be his own master. 

On his arrival in England he possessed no more than 
£500 ; but in September, 1800, he very courageously started 
a sixpenny morning newspaper. Porcupine’s Gazette. Porcu- 
pine’s Gazette began by being a panegyrist of Pitt j but it 
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avowed its dislike of the concessions he had desired to make 
to the Catholics. Its proprietor, with that perversity which 
he commonly displayed, abhorred the Peace of Amiens. He 
had his windows broken on October 7, 1801, by the mob, for 
refusing to illuminate in honour of the Preliminaries. For two 
days the publication had to stop, “ until,” as Cobhett informed 
his subscribers, ‘‘ the delhium of joy shall have subsided.’’ 
In the following month the Porcupine shot its last quill, 
being sold to Mr. John Gifford and merged in the True Briton. 
Cobbett had carried on the publication, while it lasted, with 
energy. Newspapers fought in those days against each 
other like famished wolves : and in this department Cobbett 
had served an incomparable apprenticeship. He had the 
more honourable advantage of contributions by such cor- 
respondents as Lord Grenville and Jeremy P)entham. In 
general, he professed not to know his correspondents, request- 
ing that communications should not be accompanied by the 
real names of the authors. The fault of the English Porcu- 
pine doubtless was that its editor regarded a newspaper as 
an enlarged pamphlet, and newspaper readers wanted news. 
Cobbett himself affected to be relieved at his journal’s un- 
timely fate. He who has been,” he exclaimed, the 
proprietor of a daily paper for only one month wants no 
Eomish priest to describe to him the torments of purgatory.” 
His time, with or without the charge of the Porcupine, was 
fully occupied. In March, 1801, he had opened a book- 
seller’s shop at the Crown and Mitre, Pall Mall, under the 
especial patronage of the royal dukes and princes. At the 
commencement of the next year he embarked on a new 
literary venture. He belonged to the so-called New Opposi- 
tion. To Windham, Lawrence, and Lord Grenville, who 
were its chiefs, Cobbett recommended the establishment of 
a weekly organ, which should be “something between a 
newspaper and a magazine.” Six hundred pounds would be 
required to launch it, and he had no money to risk. He 
would edit it, on the terms of disclaiming “ all desire to 
derive pecuniary advantage from the proposed undertaking. 
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and all idea of personal obligation towards any one who may 
think proper to contribute towards it.” The requisite £600 
was at once raised, and January, 1802, witnessed the issue of 
the first number of Cobbett’s Political Eegister, under the 
title originally of Cobbett’s Annual Eegister. January, 1802, 
is an epoch in the history of journalism. 

Cobbett, when he returned to England in the year 1800, 
was liquid metal winch a Bolingbroke might possibly have 
cast into a rough copy of Cobbett’s literary model, the great 
Irish Dean. But Pitt had scarcely any more real capacity 
for appreciating the value of literary auxiliaries than 
Walpole. The Whig party itself was only gradually taught 
it by the success of the Edinburgh Eeview. Statesmen 
assumed that a place or a pension for a layman, a benefice 
for a clergyman, satisfied any claims mere literary eminence 
could assert. It was well for the country which required the 
rude audit to which Cobbett subjected the policy of its 
authorised leaders that Pitt and his brother statesmen did 
not understand the worth of such a pen as Cobbett’s, and the 
price at which alone it could be retained. Cobbett had a 
habit of proclaiming his contempt for money. He liked 
money as much as most people, and had a noble capacity for 
spending it. He spoke the simple truth when he boasted of 
the impossibility of purchasing him by pecuniary offers. An 
invitation to help to pull the strings which directed the 
policy of the kingdom might not have been rejected if skil- 
fully addressed. He would have found it very hard to resist 
the flattery of continual appeals to his patriotism and his 
intelligence for co-operation, or to break the delicate chains 
of repeated Ministerial dinners. Criticisms by a writer who 
had been a warm ally, and who might be one again, should 
have been received with indulgence. On the contrary, the 
colleagues of Pitt who formed the Addington Ministry let 
loose their press on “a certain American scribbler,” for 
whom ^'the pillory or the gibbet” was declared to be,"' an 
appropriate reward.” The Government itself soon intervened 
openly. Mr. Justice Johnson’s letter's in the Eegister, under 
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tlie signature of J uverua,” against tlie Irish Administra- 
tion of Lord Hardwicke were made the subject of proceed- 
ings against the proprietor. The Irish judge, among other 
-sarcasms, compared the appointment of Lord Hardwicke to 
setting the surgeon's apprentice to bleed the pauper patients. 
Perceval, as Attorney General, conducted the prosecution, 
•and taunted Cobbett with not being a man of family. Lord 
Ellenborough, who presided, had not in those days lost the 
art of compelling a verdict of guilty. Cobbett was sentenced 
to pay a fine of £500, The man who returned to England 
in 1800 glowing with Tory admiration of Pitt, the House of 
Lords, and the bench of bishops, convicted in 1804 of hbel, 
became a Eadical. The conviction opened Cobbett's eyes to 
the fact that “ the race that plunder the people, the Court 
sycophants, parasites, pensioners, bribed senators, directors, 
contractors, jobbers, hireling lords, and Ministers of State 
were not the people of England.'" 

Addington was the first object of Cobbett's attacks, but 
his hostility was not so much to a particular Minister as to 
authority. In August, 1805, the Eegister commenced the 
practice of publishing pension lists, that the impoverished 
country might see where a million a year of its hard earnings 
went. Sometimes a Tory Minister ^vas pilloried. The 
Eegister emphasised the moral of the startling statistics of 
jobbery and corruption disclosed through Lord Melville's 
impeachment. Another week the butt was some leader of 
the Whigs, whom Cobbett hated with a hate far exceeding 
that he felt for their adversaries. Sheridan had once hinted 
a charge against the Eegister of having incited sailors to 
mutiny. Four years later, the slander, having been laid up 
in . Cobbett's memory, which was extraordinarily retentive 
of such things, bore fruit. In a series of letters Cobbett 
expatiated on the descent of the Sheridans from a playactor, 
that is, from a ‘‘ vagabond,” He promised to furnish details 
isome day of twenty-five public pledges which Sheridan had 
given and broken. Wlien the scandal of Mrs. Clarke's abuse 
of the Duke of York's patronage burst, he was careful not to 
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let the public forget it The Eegister was eager to discover 
any pretext for assailing authority, so only the attack left no 
visible loophole for authority to shoot back into. 

Considering the burning ploughshares of legal censorship 
amid which Cobbett had to tread, he j)icked his way with 
marvellous dexterity. But at last the Eegister was caught 
tripping, and the Attorney General did not miss his oppor- 
tunity. Some militiamen at Ely had mutinied in June, 1809, 
on account of a stoppage of pay to provide knapsacks. The 
rising was suppressed by a body of Hanoverian cavalry 
quartered at Bury, and five of the ringleaders received the 
barbarous punishment of 500 lashes apiece. Cobbett, who 
never forgot that he had served in the ranks, was sincerely 
enraged that Germans should have been imported to flog 
Englishmen. But with the oil of his pity for the soldiers 
he rubbed in plenty of pepper for his official countrymen. 
Out he burst in the Weekly Political Eegister of June 1, 
1809 : Eive hundred lashes each ! Ay, that is right ! 
Elog them ! flog them ! flog them ! They deserve it, and a 
great deal more. They deserve a flogging at every meal 
time. Lash them daily I lash them daily 1 What 1 shall the 
rascals dare to mutiny, and that too when the German Legion 
is so near at hand ? Lash them ! lash them 1 lash them I 
They deserve it. Oh yes ! they merit a doubled-tailed cat I 
Base dogs ! Mutiny for the price of a goat’s skin ; and then 
upon the appearance of the German soldiers ' they take a 
flogging as quietly as so many trunks of trees. This occurrence 
at home will, one would hope, teach the loyal a little caution 
in speaking of the means which Napoleon employs, or rather, 
which they say he employs, in order to get together and to 
discipline his conscripts.” 

As soon as the article was published, Cobbett felt that his 
chance of escape was remote. He even anticipated the sen- 
tence : '' They may probably confine me for two years, but 
that does not kill a man.” As months passed by, and the 
Attorney General still stayed his hand, Cobbett resumed a 
tone which unsympathetic critics might call blustering. He 
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declared himself “ no more afraid of the rascals than he could 
be of so many mice ” If there should be an honest jury, it 
would be a famous thing altogether/' Probably he honestly 
believed that Ministers were afraid of meddling with so 
formidable a free lance. But it was only Sir Vicary Gibbs’s 
way of playing with his victims. More than a year after 
the offence had been committed the trial was brought on. 
Cobbett, who would never employ counsel, delivered a speech 
in his own defence, in wMch he apologised for the article 
as written in haste.” He was immediately found guilty. 
Sentence, however, was not yet passed, and Cobbett was free 
in the interval to return to his pleasant Hampshire house. 

It was the kind of home to make a prospect of Hewgate 
especially gloomy. If Cobbett was obliged to live in Bolt 
Court, his imagination made him hear the caged birds sing 
better and sing louder and more and stronger than they do 
when at large,” Naturally, he liked better, when he had 
the choice, to declaim among hop-gardens and young woods 
against the corruiDtion of Downing Street and St. Stephen’s, 
than to imagine hedgerows and orchards in Pleet Street. 
When the Pi-egister had seemed securely established, he had 
left its management to Mr. John Wright, formerly a book- 
seller in Piccadilly, and his English correspondent when 
he was trading at Philadelphia and New York. Quitting 
Duke Street, St. James’s, he bought a most delightful house 
and more delightful garden ” at Botley, near Southampton. 
Prequent allusions to the place are to be found in the 
Register. They occur everywhere in the two hundred manu- 
script letters, now in the British Museum, which contain 
much of Cobbett’s weekly correspondence with Wright, and 
from wlricli Mr. Smith has extracted some of the most 
interesting portions of his memoir. But the most vivid 
sketch of the sort of life Cobbett now led is in Miss Mitford’s 
‘Recollections of a Literary Life.’ A common love of 
coursing drew together Cobbett and her father, a man of no 
worth whatever. Miss Mitford, in her father’s company, 
visited Cobbett’s house, “large, high, massive, red, and 
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square/' wMcli stood opposite to the village, on the farther 
side of the river Hamble. The river was full of jack, and 
trout, and salmon, and Cobbett could catch in a week enough 
fish to defray the cost of a trammel net, for winch he paid 
several pounds. He never sold the fish, but the calculation 
was a good excuse for buying the net. What with the savings 
he was to make by dispensing with a town house, by having 
milk three times as cheap, bread one-ninth, fuel a half, and 
meat an eighth cheaper than in London, he reckoned lie should 
economise to the extent of at least £300 a year. The money 
he spent on the purchase of the Botley house and in stocking 
the garden he never estimated at all. Yet he did not produce 
for nothing his “ green Indian corn, his Carolina beans, which 
could hardly have been exceeded at Hew York, his wall fruit, 
equally splendid,” and his flowers, than which Miss Mitford 
‘‘ never saw more glowing or more fragrant.” 

His expenditure must have been enormous on '' the large 
fluctuating series of guests for the hour, or guests for the 
day,” whom Miss Mitford met there, of almost all ranks 
and descriptions, from the earl and his countess to the 
farmer and his dame.” The maintenance of a house always 
open,” according to Cobbett himself, to give his labourers 
^‘victuals and drink whenever they happened to come to it,” 
with invalid comforts and full wages in iUness, was probably 
still more costly. They called it,” says Miss Mitford, “ a 
farmhouse, and everything was in accordance with the largest 
idea of a great English yeoman of the old time.” Two or 
three small farms were, in a year or two after Cobbett's 
establishment at Botley, bought and thrown together, and 
there was “ a vast nursery raised chiefly from seed of almost 
all the different sorts of forest trees known on the Atlantic 
side of the middle States of Horth America.” All this 
Cobbett treated as money invested at compound interest 
payable in the future. In May, 1808, he purchased sixty- 
seven acres of wood. '‘The new purchase has upon it 
above 6,000 trees that would cost me from a shilling to 
two-and-sixpence apiece, and that, in twenty years' time, will 
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be worth £3 apiece at the very least. This, I think, is the 
best way of insuring a fortune for children ” He cannot 
‘even attend a dinner in honour of Sir Francis Burdett's 
•election for Westminster, for ""the health and growth, as 
well as the future beauty, of a hundred acres of the finest 
woods in England depend upon my personal attendance 
between Saturday and Wednesday.” Fishing, and coursing, 
and planting seemed to make up his Botley life. Of course 
it was only seeming. The Eegister was really a weekly 
essay by Cobbett ; and the weekly essay never failed. But 
Gobbett at Botley was accustomed to reserve the business 
of life for his study. ""Of politics,” writes Miss Mitford, 
we heard little, and should, I think, have heard nothing, 
but for an occasional red-hot patriot, who would introduce 
the subject, which our host would fain put aside, and got rid 
of as speedily as possible.” 

Back to this prosperous home and these joyous labours, in 
which politics seemed to his children only an interlude, 
came Cobbett from Westminster Hall, a convicted, not yet a 
sentenced, libeller. All the associations of Botley pleaded 
for a compromise. Cobbett was induced to negotiate one. 
Seven years later he asserted that "" something very near to 
the chopping of my right hand should be done before I 
would cease to write.” But he admits that he authorised his 
attorney to offer in his name to discontinue the publication 
of the Eegister. Though he asserts that he countermanded 
the offer before it had been made to the Government, 
cause exists for doubt whether the proposition were effectu- 
ally withdrawn. The Government, however, would seem 
to have had the folly to expect, like Queen Mary in her 
dealings with Cranmer, the penalty as well as submission. 
Cobbett, if he were to be immured in Newgate in any case, 
preferred to spend his time there as proprietor of the 
Eegister. Ten years to the very day from the time he had 
landed in England, "" having lost a fortune in America solely 
for the sake of that same England,” he stood up in West- 
minster Hall to hear himself sentenced to pay a fine of a 
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tliousaad pounds and undergo two years’ imprisonment, and 
at the end of that term to give security in a total amount of 
£5,000 for his future good behaviour during seven years. 
The punishment was not the worst disaster of this period of 
Cobbett’s career. hTewgate was made tolerable to him by 
the admiring kindness of Mr. Sheriff Wood, afterwards the 
famous Sir Matthew. He was not cast down. Hot even his 
sturdy constitution suffered. One or another of his family 
was always with him. He had a levee of visitors. Major 
Cartwright often came. So did Francis Maseres, Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer, who appeared always in his wig 
and gown, in order, as he said, to show his abhorrence of 
the sentence.” The discipline of a soldier’s life made the 
mechanical routine of prison regulations endurable. Want 
of liberty of locomotion was the worst hardship. He was 
allowed to purchase, at an expense in all of £1,200, the 
privilege of a separate room. He was never without 
abundance of “ violets, and primroses, and cowslips, and 
harebells,” from his own Botley meadows. 

A calamity, which the scent of Botley violets had no 
power to cure, was the sudden discovery that all his fancied 
affluence was founded on a quicksand. He must have 
learned the truth soon in any case ; the comparative leisure 
of Hewgate precipitated the revelation. The Eegister was 
started in January, 1802, with three hundred subscribers, as a 
fortnightly journal, tenpence in price. Its immediate success 
warranted its issue weekly after the first two numbers. By 
1803 the circulation had risen to four thousand, which 
implied, Cobbett reckoned, forty thousand readers. In 1809 
it was nearly six thousand, and the price was raised to 1$, 
As late as 1816 the circulation of the Times was only eight 
thousand, of the Courier five thousand, and of the Morning 
Chronicle less still. Cobbett, reasonably enough, believed 
liimself possessed of a mine of wealth. He added field to 
field at Botley, paying with money borrowed from Ms paper- 
maker, Swann, of Wolvercot, to whom he gave bills. The 
profits of the journal, which some years later he estimated at 
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£10,000 a year, were, though not equal to that sum, very 
great. But the love of publishing, which is as ruinous as a 
love of building, had bitten him. He commenced the Par- 
liamentary Eeports, now designated after Cobbett's printer, 
Hansard, who bought the property of Cobbett. To Cobbett 
belongs the praise of having instituted the first regular 
reports of debates. He derived no pecuiiiaay profit from 
his patriotic enterprise. Another ambitious and bulky 
work in which he engaged was Ms Parliamentary History. 
A third was the great collection of State Trials. Of the 
last he had appointed a very learned barrister, Mr. Howell, 
■editor. His expressions of indignation at HowelTs views, 
as at the views of '"all your authors,” of the proper 
remuneration for brain-work, show that he had forgotten 
very completely Ms own anger at the Philadelphia book- 
seller Bradford’s mode of reckoning duties and profits as 
between writer and publisher. “Authors,” he says, "think 
that every book that is printed is so much money coined.” 
Cobbett could not have described more exactly his own 
mode of keeping publishing accounts. He reckoned income 
and not outgoings. In fact, the sale neither of the State 
Trials, nor of the Parliamentary History, nor of the 
Debates, nor of a work soon dropped, called The Spirit of 
the Public Journals, covered the expenses. The Eegister 
staggered under a dead weight of paper and printer’s ink ; 
but Swann made advances, and Cobbett gaily bought farm 
after farm, as if he were fast growing into a millionaire. 

Cobbett’s story was repeated later in a more ruinously 
sumptuous edition by Walter Scott and the Ballantynes and 
Constable, with the close parallel of the intolerable load of 
unsaleable historical quartos, and the fields added to fields, 
which the Waverley Hovels strove so gallantly to sustain. 
Cobbett, unlike Scott, had, however, always half suspected 
his own prudence. He warns Wright by letter in 1805 
against “ speaking or hinting, in the presence of Mrs. Cobbett, 
anytMng relative to my pecuniary concerns, or concerns in 
trade, of any sort or kind. She has her own ideas about such 
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matters, wliicli cannot be altered. She knows that I have 
lost so much by printing that she is fearful of everytliing of 
the kind.” The good orderly honest-minded wife, who, when 
a young girl, had kept so faithfully Cobbetf s savings from 
his sergeant’s salary, Cobbett’s conscience told him could 
not be made a confidante of a business about which Cobbett 
writes on another occasion to Wright : Only think of 
having another person invested with a right to make us- 
account — us whose accounts the devil himself would never 
unravel. Ko, no ; you and I were never made to have our 
accounts examined by anybody but ourselves.” Subse- 
quently it appeared that he had not looked at his balance for 
six years. Yet nothing could be more beautifully prudent 
than his advice to others. You should economise,” he tells 
Wright, as much as possible. A horse, a cow, a house, is 
soon gone in even trifling things, which we give in to from 
mere want of strength, and not from our love of the things 
themselves.” Wright was not likely to take advice his 
counsellor never tried. The collapse came as soon as Cobbett 
was in Newgate. On the accounts, such as they were, being 
made up, it appeared that Wright owed £6,500 to Cobbett. 
Not a penny of that debt was forthcoming to pay the 
thousands which Cobbett owed on accommodation bills to 
Swann. The debt to Swann was settled by an advance Burdett 
made of £3,000, which was never repaid. Other friends 
defrayed Oobbett’s fine of £1,000, and Hansard took over 
the Parliamentary History, the Debates, and the State Trials. 

The man’s nature must have been magnificently buoyant. 
There is no sign that he suffered any real aSliction at the 
collapse of what had seemed to him boundless wealth. The 
Eegister fell into a temporary eclipse, but its proprietor’s 
virtual insolvency had nothing to do with that. The cause 
we believe to have been that Cobbett composing Eegisters 
in Newgate lost temporarily his intuitive sympathy with the 
emotions and passions of the market-place. Por the time 
Cobbett had ceased to write with the force and edge which 
had made him a dangerous adversary. His denunciations 
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were comparatively neglected hj friends and foes. He speaks 
in Ms letter of January 1, 1817, to “ old George Eose,” as if 
there were a conspiracy to suppress him by an absence of 
criticism. The press of corruption,” he complains, '' as if 
it acted under one common command, abstained from even 
alluding to me or my writings for more than six years.” It 
was all very well to write his series of articles on Paper 
against Gold, and to declare that he had crushed the Govern- 
ment. This, he writes, “ at the end of thirteen years I hold 
up to the noses of the insolent foes who then exulted over 
me, and tell them ' This is what you got by my having been 
sentenced to Newgate ; tMs was the produce of that deed 
by wHch it was hoped and believed that .1 was pressed 
down never to be able to stir again.’ ” The Gastlereaghs and 
the Sidmouths were aggravatingly indifferent to that which 
Cobbett describes as this new epoch in the progress of my 
mind.” Articles on the flogging of militiamen terrified 
them ; they bore placidly a reproach, in wMch their enemy 
coupled them with Malthus and Kicardo, of being bad political 
economists. 

The currency was a momentous question, it must be 
acknowledged, in the years wliich preceded and follow'ed 
Waterloo. Very properly its fascinations never released their 
hold upon Cobbett’s fancy. But he resumed, with his restora- 
tion to liberty, less recondite enquiries. Personally he may, 
as he boasted, have preserved Ms equanimity during his two 
years of gaol ; at their close Ms pen ran riot. The name of 
Cobbett became a word of terror and loathing to whole orders 
of men. He had already attacked tithes. He now never 
mentioned a clergyman without an insulting epithet. He 
taunted the profession continually with not supplying more 
spiritual arguments than the Attorney General’s specific of 
the pillory against Paine’s ^Age of Season.’ Landholders 
feared the man whom Lord Sidmouth and Mr. Perceval 
feared. Farmers instinctively recoiled from the avowed 
champion of the emancipation of their labourers. Farm 
labourers could not, except here and there, read the Eegister, 
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and, if they had read, would not have understood it. But a 
new class began to study it. The weavers and mill hands 
and small tradesmen looked to the Eegister as their educator. 
In November, 1816, Cobbett published a number at two- 
pence. Lord Cochrane, his constant political confederate, had 
suggested the experiment. “ General Lud ” and “ Captain 
Swing ” \vere both in the field. Mills, frames, and ricks were 
alike being burned. Cobbett might, Cochrane thought, turn 
a warning to work-people against futile crime to the purpose 
of goading the country to a sense of the necessity of repre- 
sentative reform. No. 18 of the Eegister, addressed to 
‘"The Journeymen and Labourers of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland,” is a model of political and argumen- 
tative invective. The sarcasm hisses, but the surface remains 
smooth and cool. The subsequent letter addressed to the 
Luddites is an admirably plain demonstration of what 
was not self-evident in those days as in these. Its object 
was to demonstrate the benefit of macliinery to the whole 
community. The argument grows as regularly tier by tier 
as the story of the house that Jack built. In Cobbett’s 
reasonings links are never left to be understood. He prided 
himself on an invincible love of making things intelligible, 
and he gives his readers all the premisses, from which they 
may see for themselves that the conclusion follows. Political 
economy and logic are barbed with mockery and gibes at the 
remedies sinecurists and borough-mongers propose for the 
relief of the prevalent destitution. Charity subscriptions 
' have been set on foot, and eleemosynary soup is being given. 
'' What ! ” he exclaims, “ are you to come crawling, like sneak- 
ing curs, to lick up alms to the amount of forty or fifty 
thousand pounds round the brim of a soup kettle, wdiile you 
are taxed, with the rest of us, to the amount of £175,000 in 
order to give relief to French and Dutch emigrants, and to 
the poor clergy of the Church of England ? I trust that my 
countrymen have yet English blood enough left in their veins 
to make them reject such alms with scorn and indignation.” 

But he prays them not to let their scorn and indignation 
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exceed the bounds of law. He inculcates the warning in the 
name of the vengeance he wishes them to enjoy upon the 
hirelings ’’ who oppress them. These are not “ the land- 
lord, the farmer, the tradesman, the merchant,” classes equally 
burdened with themselves. They are the men who ‘'live 
upon the taxes,” for whose benefit the State takes £10 out 
of every £18 of wages. He entreats the workmen to bide 
their time, though they be mocked at as "lower orders,” 
"swinish multitude,” "mob,” "rabble,” "population.” He 
tells them that, if they let themselves be goaded into 
physical violence, they will be favouring "the cause of 
corruption, which is never so much delighted as at the sight 
of troops acting against the people.” 

The circulation of the cheap edition of the Eegister, 
'Twopenny Trash,' as Oobbett was content it should be 
styled, leaped to 44,000. In his 'Last Hundred Days of 
English Freedom ' he declares that of the number published 
after the issue of Lord Sidmouth's circular of March, 1817, 
against seditious pamphlets, 20,000 copies were sold in 
London on one day. He gave a general license to any one 
who wished to republish Ho. 18, and " within two months,” 
he states, "more than 200,000 copies of this number were 
printed and sold.” Had the Newspaper Stamp Act applied 
to such a reissue, the circulation broadcast of this Twopenny 
Trash would have been impossible. But it did not come 
within the class of periodicals. Cobbett became a power 
in the State. He had engaged in a single-handed combat with 
the Government, and he beat it. At first the word went 
forth from the Home OfB.ce to " write him down.” Anti- 
Cobbett tracts were all of no avail. It was Oobbett's boast 
that Lord Sidmouth's suspension of the Habeas 'Corpus Act 
was, "though he did not actually name it,” aimed directly 
at the Political Eegister. Though Cobbett had a habit of 
appropriating attacks, here probably he was justified. 
Yet, if the Government feared the Register as a propa- 
gator of open sedition, it was wrong. There is truth 
in the interesting extract Mr. Smith cites from Samuel 
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Bamford’s ^Passages in the Life of a Eadical/ in which 
Bamford declares that, with the growth of the authority of 
Cobbett’s writings, “ riots soon became scarce.” “ Instead of 
riots and destruction of property, Hampden clubs were now 
established in many of our large towns and the villages and 
districts around them. Cobbett’s books were printed in a 
cheap form; the labourers read them, and thenceforward 
became deliberate and systematic in their proceedings.” 
Cobbett gave long-smothered wrath a vent. Men assembled 
to read the new gospel instead of breaking frames. A 
Government, however, like that led by Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh and Eldon, might easily be more panic-struck 
at the ground-swell of such an agitation as the twopenny 
Eegister was exciting than even at the burning of ricks 
and mills. Agrarian and anti-machinery riots might be 
dealt with by yeomanry and Hanoverians ; a demand by 
weavers for Parliamentary reform had all the terrors of the 
unknown. Whether the weavers' themselves generally 
understood Cobbett’s arguments may be questioned ; it was 
enough that they were starving, and Cobbett told them their 
poverty came from pensions and paper-money. The wrath and 
consternation of their rulers were proof to them that there 
was reason in what he said. His prayers to his new disciples 
to curse their oppressors, , but not throw stones, indicated, in 
the judgment of Southey and of Downing Street, some deep 
j)lot to which more material weapons would not be wanting. 

Cobbett was to be suppressed, and some have suspected 
that, had he been imprisoned under the powers given by the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, the advice of Southey would 
have been followed. Southey’s recommendation, in a mem- 
orandum he addressed at this time to Lord Liverpool, was 
that Cobbett, Hone, and the editors of the Examiner should 
be subjected to such good discipline, or even, transportation, 
as would ‘^prevent them from carrying on their journals.” 
While the Suspension Act was still in incubation, Cobbett did 
his worst. The country wasin a miserable condition, and he 
probed every sore. If alleviations were proposed,! he jeered 
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at them ; they were not the one thing needed ; they were 
not reform of Parliament. George Eose established savings- 
banks, the greatest boon the working classes have ever had 
conferred upon them. Cobbett poured the burning lava of 
his ridicule upon the scheme of philanthropy. Eose had 
patronised friendly societies once ; hut the members met to 
hear the Eegister read. By his new plan the pennies of the 
few poor who were not paupers might be put together to lend 
to the Government while their persons were kept asunder.’’ 
If the salaries of Eose himself and one of his sons, not counting 
the payments to another son, an ambassador, were capitalised, 
the amount would make a round £300,000 of principal. This 
at compound interest, if it had remained among the people, 
might have formed a very nice savings-bank.” To recom- 
mend savings-banks to a nation in which “ it is notorious that 
hundreds of thousands of families do not know, when they 
rise, where they are to find a meal during the day/’ is, next 
only to the old company for making deal boards out of 
sawdust^ the most ridiculous project that ever entered into 
the mind of man.” 

The moral of all Cobbett wrote at this time, the zenith of 
his career, was that the country was being stifled by placemen 
in Parliament, and that radical representative reform alone 
could save it. Petition, peaceable petition,” was his constant 
cry. He desired to hear that a million of names at least had 
been signed to such petitions. “ That would be two-thirds of 
the able male population of Great Britain, excluding those 
who live on taxes.” Petitioning could hardly be called riot- 
ing, and the continual injunction he laid upon his friends was 
to be '' peaceable.” If his reasoning were false, the remedy 
was obvious. There were 20,000 parsons, 4,000 or 5,000 
lawyers, the two Universities, the two Houses of Parliament, 
many thousands of magistrates, many hundreds of writers 
for pay.” Surely it must be easy for these myriads, “ with all 
their learning and all their weight, to counteract the effect of 
one poor twopenny pamphlet.” Ministers had on their side 
the greater part of the London press,” mercenaries who ‘'threw 
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their poison from behind a curtain.” With all their power 
the whole legion of friends of authority could not stand up in 
fair fight against the man who was not ashamed to sign what 
he wrote. It was a combat of argument, and they have taken 
shelter under the shield of physical force.” Lord Sidmouth, 
Cobbett knew, would have preferred to lock him up once 
more in Newgate as a libeller ; but the pamphlets,” by which 
he meant the Eegister, '^had,” Lord Sidmouth avowed in 
Parliament, '' been submitted to the law officers ; they were 
found to be written with so much dexterity that he was sorry 
to say hitherto the law officers could find in them nothing to 
prosecute.” Consequently, according to Cobbett writing in 
the Political Eegister, in March, 1817, a new statute must 
be passed : Whereas one William Cobbett, an old offender 
in the same way, has been, by the means of a certain weekly 
trash publication, endeavouring to throw down the Corinthian 
pillar of corruption, and at the same time to preserve the 
peace and restore the happiness of the United Kingdom ; and 
whereas these efforts tend directly to do great and lasting 
injury to aU those who directly or indirectly live and fatten 
upon the profits of bribery, corruption, perjury, and public 
robbery ; . . . and whereas no one has been found to answer 
the writings of the said William, notwithstanding corruption 
pervades nineteen-twentieths of all the reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers in the kingdom ; and whereas it is expedient 
to prevent the said William Cobbett from proceeding in the 
said dangerous courses : Be it therefore enacted that the said 
William shall write and publish no more, and that he shall 
neither talk, nor think, nor dream, without the express per- 
mission of the proprietors of the Courier and Times, or of 
their supporters and abettors.” In other words, according to 
Cobbett’s egotistical but not wholly unfair inference, Lord 
LiverpooTs Government suspended the Habeas Corpus Act 
to catch a criminal who was so perverse as to refuse to 
commit a crime. 

But Cobbett would not be caught. His farewell of April 6, 
1817, to his countrymen is a masterly apology for what even 
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some of his admirers, like Wooler, the Black Dwarf/’ de- 
nounced as a desertion. He urged that, if he stayed in England, 
he would have, as Brougham said, to write with '' a halter about 
Ins neck.” He could not write except as his love for England 
and English rights inspired him. Yet write he must. Any 
sort of trial ” he would have stayed to face. '' Against the 
absolute power of imprisonment, without even a hearing, for 
time unlimited, without the use of pen, ink, and paper, against 
such a power it would have been worse than madness to 
attempt to strive.” So he departed to a land where he might 
write for Englishmen, and write freely. He pledged himself 
that he '' would never become a subject or a citizen in any 
other State, and would always be a foreigner in every country 
but England.” Very superfluously he added: '"Any foible 
that may belong to the English character I shall always 
willingly allow to belong to my own.” His brother Ee- 
formers or Eeformists, to adopt their own hideous name for 
themselves, were not all of them as convinced as he seemed 
himself that the flight to America was not a flight, but 
a flank movement. The sceptics had reason for their 
doubts. It is a cruel ordeal for any crusader of politics to 
know that the Attorney General is leaning over him as he 
writes, and meditating whether to give him more rope, or 
to despatch him incontinently to the nearest gaol. Cobbett, 
brave enough before an open enemy, was not particularly 
well fitted to bear this supreme test of moral courage or in- 
sensibility. He had not endured with equanimity the sus- 
pense of the interval between the conviction and the sentence 
of 1810. He had a right, moreover, to believe that the Hones, 
and the Woolers, and the Hunts might risk being silenced 
with less harm to the cause. Perhaps their danger was, as 
he remarked to them, inconsiderable. A certain Mr. White, 
of the Independent Whig, had reproached Cobbett for 
abandoning his post in the army of Eeform. Cobbett re- 
torted : Brave man Mr. White to remain at his post 1 It 
is the mastiff and not the mouse that Secretaries of State 
wish to muzzle.” Nevertheless, Cobbett’s own apologies for 
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Ms emigration leave the impression that, after all, it was to 
be excused as prudent rather than to be panegyrised as 
magnanimous. 

Eeasonable doubt may be entertained whether the Govern- 
ment would have gone to the extremity of imprisoning 
Cobbett without trial. It did not use the power against 
Ms fellow-agitators, though that, he would have argued, only 
confirmed his vaunt that the Suspension Act had him and 
only Mm for its object. In any case, his menaces despatched , 
by every mail from Long Island, where he had settled him- 
self, no longer disturbed very greatly either friend or foe in 
England. Somehow the darts which sped so lustily from 
ITew York seemed to fall short of the hearts of Ms old dis- 
ciples in cottages and workshops. Within a few months , of 
his departure England was once more enjoying a fair measure 
of material prosperity. To Cobbett's foreboding eyes the 
prospect remained black and gloomy; but farm labourers 
and mechanics were content to feel that they were no longer 
starving, and petty farmers that they were not becoming 
bankrupt. The interval of Cobbett's expatriation was not 
propitious for agitation wMch had its cMef seat at present in 
the stomach. The mere mechanical fact of absence was more 
influential still in relaxing Cobbett’s hold upon the English, 
people. He was emphatically a journalist, who wrote on the^ 
events of a day to be read in the .day. English hearts could, 
thrill but feebly to the two-months-old echoes of indignation 
at incidents they had half forgotten. Cobbett felt tMs, though 
he did not confess it. He waited only for a fitting juncture 
to return. At length he believed that another crisis of 
commercial depression and discontent at the material condi- . 
tions of existence was at hand. Like a stormy petrel, he 
reappeared. 

Parliament was contemplating the resumption of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank of England. Cobbett hated paper-money. 
But men had for years been keeping, their, accounts in depre- 
ciated paper. He supposed that a. sudden return. to cash., 
payments would jar the whole of the commercial relations. 
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of the country. The shock he looked forward to as his 
opportunity for urging on Parliamentary Eeform, just as at 
different times he would express pleasure at the prospect 
that the price of a quartern loaf was soon to be half a crown. 
His gloomy anticipations or hopes of such an auxiliary as a 
series of commercial crises in Ms Eeform crusade were disaj)- 
pointed ; but he found what might seem a more direct occa- 
sion already made for him. The Peterloo massacre was in 
August, 1819. The meeting of wMch it was the catastrophe 
itself marked the resurrection of the Eeform agitation. A 
movement of the small Eadieal party was converted by 
the savagery of the yeomanry into an awakening of all the 
elements of Liberalism in the land. A natural presumption 
would be that, in tMs Hgh tide of popular feeling, Cobbett, 
if he had been powerful before his flight to Hew York, was 
likely to become supreme. On the contrary, Eeform, in 
growing into a national movement, had glided beyond 
Eadieal control. 

He had been converted since Ms previous residence in 
America from a specially scornful opponent into an enthusi- 
astic worsMpper of the political and economical doctrines of 
the author of the " Eights of Man.’ Thinking Paine’s bones 
insufficiently honoured by burial "'in a little hole under the 
grass and weeds of an obscure farm in Long Island, he had 
them dug up and managed with some difficulty to pass them 
through the Liverpool Custom House. They made a very 
cumbersome part of Cobbett’s political luggage. At once the 
cry of Atheist was raised against Mm by the clergy. But 
the incident, though it confirmed Cobbett’s foes in then aver- 
sion, scarcely affected Ms influence with his faithful Eadicals. 
His return was the signal for an outbm’st of enthusiasm wMch 
terrified authority. - The Lancashire magistrates imprisoned 
for ten weeks a bellman, John Hayes, j^for proclaiming at 
Bolton that Cobbett was come back. The borough-reeves of 
Manchester brought cannon into the town when Ms approach- 
ing arrival was announced. He was clearly still the accepted 
mouthpiece of English Eadicalism. As the battle of Eeform 
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proceeded, it speedily was apparent that relatively Ms power 
was no longer wliat it once had been, hecanse the comparative 
power of Eadicalism had waned too. Eeform had other cham- 
pions now than Cobbett, and Hone, and Wooler, and the 
Hunts. Eadicalism and he lost their sharpest weapon when 
Eepresentative Eeform was adopted as the corner-stone of the 
creed of the Mstorical Whig party. His supplanting by the 
WMgs was a crime which Cobbett never forgave. From the 
opening of this the last chapter but one of his political 
career, and thence to the end, his attacks upon the fortresses 
of corruption and misgovernment were liable to be blunted 
by sudden turns about to charge into the ranks of his unac- 
ceptable fellow-combatants. The cause of Eeform grew and 
prospered ; Cobbett’s dominion did not grow with its growth. 
When it triumphed he was carried on into the captured 
citadel by the impetus of the assault; it was not his flag 
which waved above the ramparts. 

The year or two which followed Cobbett's return from Long 
Island were clouded by more material troubles than party 
jealousies. He had never repaid Burdett the £3,000 lent to 
settle Swann^s claim. That trivial circumstance did not pre- 
vent him from accusing Sir Prancis of lukewarmness in the 
cause of Eeform. Praiseworthy as it may be not to let private 
ties stand in the way of a public duty, Burdett’s many 
friends and Cobbett's more enemies raised not unnaturally an 
outcry of ingratitude. Then his old manager, Wright, had 
made bad blood between Orator Hunt and Cobbett, who* 
were now close allies. Cobbett had warned him ten years 
before against relations with Hunt, as “a sad fellow, who 
goes riding about the country with the wife of another' 
man, having deserted his own.” This confidence Wright 
divulged. Cobbett, who already attributed to Wright’s dis- 
honest indolence the wreck of his fortunes, retaliated on 
what he thought an act of treachery by styling him ‘‘ a rogue 
unparalleled in the annals of infamy.” For this outbui'st 
Cobbett, that is to say, a friend for him, had to pay £1,000 
damages. He could not liimself have raised the money. The 
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Eegister can scarcely have been as remunerative as in the 
days before 1810. In a controversy he held with Perry, of 
the Morning Chronicle, who had alleged that at one period, 
before Cobbett left England, the sale of the Eegister had 
fallen to 750, he seems himself not to put the number of 
weekly copies higher than 1,600, and the yearly profits than 
£1,500. He declares, indeed, in a previous letter from Long 
Island, that he enjoyed, at the time he sailed for the States, 
a current income from his writings of more than £10,000,’’ 
beside copyrights which apparently were worth an immense 
sum,” In the same paragraph he appears to reckon his 
Botley property as worth more than double the mortgages of 
£17,000 upon it. If the £10,000 a year from the Eegister 
were not more substantial than the value of the copyrights 
and the farm, we must make great deductions from liis esti- 
mate of the net profits of his newspaper. In any case, he 
succumbed to his embarrassments soon after his return from 
America. He gave up Botley, and passed through the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. When that ordeal had been surmounted, the 
family, in its Brompton lodgings, found itself, according to 
Cobbett, with only three shillings in the whole world.” 
That mattered little to him with his unfailing spirits and 
courage. Looldng back over seventy years of life, he once 
said : '' I have led the happiest life of any man that I have 
ever known.” He adds: "'ISTever did I know a single 
moment when I was ^ cast down, never one moment when I 
dreaded the future.” 

A garden at rural Kensington for the moment replaced 
Botley. If he could not plant acacia woods, he could raise 
seedlings for friends like Lord Folkestone to plant. He could 
at Kensington, as at Botley, inculcate the virtues of maize and 
the vices of potatoes. In course of time he took to seed-farm- 
ing at Barn-Elms, in the neighbourhood of Jacob Tonson’s 
old house, and later at Kormandy Farm, on the borders of 
Surrey and Hampshire. This was the period in which the 
' Eural Eides ’ were ridden and written. That narrow cir- 
cumstances could not subdue him is perceptible in every hne 
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of that delightful volume. It is a reprint of articles from 
the Kegister, describing expeditions, chiefly in the south of 
England, between the years 1821 and 1832, undertaken for 
the purpose of inc[uiring into the condition of the peasantry 
and the farming interest. Cobbett, as he rides through 
England, is genuinely happy. Eor him, as a politician, the 
earlier of these years were years of fruitless, however noisy, 
agitation. He boiled over with indignation; his indigna- 
tion provoked only an unreal popular echo. He worried 
the topic of paper and cash payments. If anybody, from a 
'' loanmongering ” Baring to an Attwood, '' a Brummagem 
banker,’’ discoursed on the subject against the Government, he 
accused the speaker or writer of stealing his ideas. If Peel’s 
Bill for resumption of cash payments should be carried with- 
out a reduction of the interest of the debt,” he offered to give 
himself up to be broiled alive.” The repeated allusions 
subsec[uently in the Eegister to the “ Eeast of the Gridiron ” 
reminded men of the falsification of his prediction, and his 
determination to put a good face upon it. He wrote, in the 
cause of Catholic emancipation, his ‘ History of the Eeforma- 
tion/ The successive numbers, as they appeared, gained a 
circulation of 40,000. But the book injured his clients as 
much as all Eldon’s bigotry and Wetherell’s vituperations 
benefited them. Ifo advocate of toleration, with any self- 
respect, can read the work without shame for the assumption 
by scurrility of the disguise of liberality. 

Others of his failures were his canvassings of Coventry 
and Preston. Among his successes he would himself have 
reckoned his manifestos on behalf of Queen Oai'oline. Were 
the mere number of readers a test of a writer’s authority, 
the chculation of Cobbett’s publications in the Queen’s 
equivocal cause might be accepted as evidence of triumphant 
popularity. Ho doubt, scores of thousands admired the sad 
fustian of the Queen’s letter to the King which was Cobbett’s 
composition. But that unsavoury discussion endangered the 
monarchical system, of which Cobbett professed himself the 
most strenuous of champions against the republicanism he 
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instinctively liated ; it added no momentum to the downfall 
of jobbery and corruption at which he aimed his manliest 
blows. The best tribute to the real durability of his might as 
an agitator was a renewal by authority of the old homage 
of fear in the shape of a fresh prosecution of the Eegister. 
Portions of the Register were in 1830 republished monthly 
for twopence, under the title, which Cobbett had already 
made familiar, of Twopenny Trash. It was a time of 
agricultural desperation, and Cobbett adopted his ancient 
tactics. His Twopenny Trash, and he himself orally in, his 
habitual peregrinations, warned the farm labourers against 
violence. In the same breath he threatened Ministers 
that the labourer must not be expected to “ lie down and 
die.’* The Wliig Government, new to power, was timorous 
of the suspicion of abetting Cobbett’s attacks on the pros- 
perous classes. Denman, as Attorney General, indicted 
him for '' a libel, with the intent to raise discontent in the 
minds of the labourers in husbandry, and to incite them to 
acts of violence, and to destroy corn-stacks, machinery, and 
other property.” Cobbett, as usual, defended himself, and 
had subpmnaed half the Ministry to give evidence of , the 
former sympathy of its members with his- teaching. He was 
able, as Mr. Greville mentions in. his Memoirs, to produce a 
letter from the Chancellor himself, requesting, leave to use 
some former publications of Cobbett’s, which Lord Broug aiA 
thought would be of great use in quieting the labourers. 
The request was actually made while this prosecution was 
pending. The jury, which had for its foreman a strong 
Cobbettite, could not agree upon a verdict, and was dis- 
charged amid a scene of tumultuous enthusiasm. 

Cobbett, :in Ms defence before the King’s Bench, had 
accused the WMg Cabinet of resolving to ruin him by fair 
means or foul. The .Ministerial motive was the knowledge, 
he explained, that “if he were to get into the House 
under a- reformed Parliament, he would speedily obtaia a 
cheap Government for the country, and, by doing away with 
places and pensions, prevent the people’s pockets from being 
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picked.” Had Ministers been moved by the reasons Cobbett 
imputed to them, his presence in the House must have 
quickly undeceived them. He was elected for Oldham in 
December, 1832, and signalised his introduction to the House 
by taking possession of a seat on the Treasury bench, Mr. 
Greville, while noting that some very bad characters have 
been returned,” and instancing, among others, Cobbett, adds, 
though I am glad that Cobbett is in Parliament,” . Gre- 
ville had the sense to understand that power such as Cobbett 
possessed, or had possessed, if a danger, as probably he 
honestly believed, to the country, would be less of a danger 
for the yoking of its owner to a seat in the Commons. The 
demagogue yielded himself as a hostage to Parliament for 
the acts of his following outside. Cobbett in the House was 
thesome rather than formidable. The Eegister itself was 
necessarily a bar to sympathy between him and the House. 
Members could not quite forget that their colleague, as likely 
as not, was meditating a statement of his views next week on 
“ the hideous bellowings at the back of Althorp, and the half 
female ya, ya, ya, ya, ya, of the sucking cubs at the back of 
Peel.” Peel himself betrayed the feeling when he promised 
to attend to Cobbett’s observations exactly as to those of “ a 
respectable Member,” Even the weekly amenities of the 
Eegister might have been forgiven; Cobbett’s offences out- 
side the House might have been condoned, as are after-dinner 
gibes of Long Vacation orators, had he added weight to the 
deliberations within. He appeared to the House only to 
twaddle ; and he thought the House of Commons indulged, 
as he told it in Ms first speech, in a great deal of vain and 
unprofitable conversation.” When each judged in this way 
of the other, it is not strange that his brief Parliamentary 
career was disappointing. But his programme was alto- 
gether too impracticably ambitious. He had taken with hiiii 
into the House of Commons a special mandate which he 
charged himself to fulfil. Its articles he had recounted to 
the electors of Manchester when he was canvassing them 
before the Eeform Bill was passed. His work in the House 
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was to obtain the abolition of tithes, of sinecures, and of 
the majority of pensions, the reduction of the standing 
army, an equitable readjustment of the currency, and 
a remission of taxation. The last result was to be com- 
passed by the sale of ecclesiastical and Crown estates, and 
misapplied corporate property. With the proceeds the 
national debt was to be wiped out. He accomplished no 
single point in this comprehensive scheme. The solitary 
impress his warmest admirer can prove to have been left by 
his election for Oldham on Parliamentary history is the 
dismissal of one William Popay from the police force for 
acting the part of an amateur spy. William Popay was the 
scapegoat for a bureaucracy still unexpurgated by William 
Cobbett, a Church still endowed with un-apostolic wealth, 
armaments still bloated, a currency still left to be adjusted 
by a financial bungler hke Peel, a national debt still a cancer 
eating into the prosperity and happiness of this industrious 
nation.’* 

If it were necessary to characterise Cobbett by a single 
quality, he might best be described as a good hater. The 
abundance and variety of his enmities and the copiousness of 
his vocabulary of contempt surpass the gift in that direction 
of his illustrious model and exemplar, the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, “ the first author after Moses I ever read,” Some- 
times even facit indignatio versum, though we prefer the angry 
prose. His satire lost no antithetical point by not being in 
heroic metre. He had a perilous faculty of embodying his 
wrath in epithets which stuck. While only revelling in 
the intoxication of political strife, and as yet unsoured by 
Newgate and gagging bills,” he had compunctions, which 
might sometimes seem almost excessive. He tells Wright : 

In the copy last sent you there is the phrase ‘ old G. Hose.’ 
Upon second thoughts it may as well be left out. It is 
perhaps right to cease to use that and the like phrases. One 
puts them down under the influence of indignant feelings 
but they probably do more harm than good,” Even at this 
period the second thoughts seldom obtruded themselves. 
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Later on the mocking devil in Cobbett had absolutely free 
course. He was never at a loss for an object. A public 
man for the forty years of Cobbett's active literary career must 
have been harmless to the verge of nonentity to escape with- 
out an opprobrious epithet from that inexhaustible treasury. 

Many vivid flowers of plain speaking might be culled 
from the American pamphlets. But Cobbett does not find 
out how infinitely villainous is public life till he is back in 
England, and conducting the Political Eegister. Pitt, once 
the heaven-born, descends in time, through various gradations 
of cold and doubting respect, into ''great, empty, staring, 
botheration Pitt.'' “ Mr. Pitt's young friends," including, of 
course, Canning, " would have put the Tartuffe to the blush, 
lads that would literally sing you a smutty song to a psalm 
tune." Perceval, “the little, malignant Perceval," "the 
favourite of the Church,” is a minister who would destroy 
a Plymouth tinman for offering to buy a petty place, and 
connive at “ the swapping of office for seats." Lord Chancellor 
Eldon is exq^uisitely burlesqued as “ that plain, frank, and 
sincere old nobleman," who, on giving his assent to what 
Cobbett terms the Dungeon BiU, “ nearly shed tears.” The 
courtesies of the Eegister, are sometimes retrospective. 
Edmund Burke is " the sycophant ” who trafficked his prin- 
ciples away for a large pension for several lives, A remoter 
personage yet, “that famous Judge Holt," is “a barrister who 
had the baseness, after he had received his fee, to desert his 
client, Mr. Prynne.” Holt's still more famous contemporary 
Locke is “the placeman Locke, who, compared with Paine, 
was, as to subjects of finance, a mere babbler." Sir Francis 
Burdett is figured as “ an old, tall, bare-ribbed, and broken- 
down chaise-horse ” who will not drag the Eeform cart a yard, 
unless he feel the wheels at his heels. His oratory is held 
■up to ridicule; he “labours till he is out of breath in the 
utterance of sentences two minutes long, each containing 
in its belly two or three parentheses, ? and each of these 
two or three little ones one witliin another, as Swift calls 
it, 'like a nest of pill-boxes.'” Malthus is “the nasty and 
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greedy parson/’ with '"a parson’s bawl” and muddled 
parson’s head.” I have,” writes Cobbett to him, “ during my 
life detested many men, but never any one so much as you.” 
Mr. Jenkinson is accused in 1819 of stealing and spoiling 
Cobbett’s attacks on the fictitiousness of paper-money. His 
conduct reminds Cobbett of the scoundrels who, when they 
have stolen a horse, cut off liis tail and ears, and knock out 
an eye.” Shallow and impudent, hole-digging Castlereagh,” 
dull and arrogant daddy Grenville,” profligate Sheridan,” 
stupid Lawyer Horner,” are all assailed either for not 
perceiving or not acknowledging the perspicacity of Cobbett’s 
.argunaents against that '^usurping muckworm,” paper cur- 
rency, or for intercepting the credit which belongs by right 
to . him alone. But of all the mean detractors from his 
merit, “the meanness of my Lord Folkestone,” Cobbett’s 
constant patron, “ surpasses that of all .the rest.” The crime 
was that Cobbett had sent to Lord. Folkestone, afterwards 
Lord Eadnor, a. voluminous petition for presentation to the 
House of Commons against paper-money. Its length pre- 
cluded its presentation, and Cobbett charges his friend with 
appropriating its wisdom in a speech of his own without 
acknowledgment. “ You were ashamed to own your obliga- 
tions to one of the 'lower orders,’ but not at all ashamed 
to pillage him; like your broqds of uncles, cousins, and 
dependents, who, while they are too proud to speak to the 
.comraon labourer, p,re not too proud to eat part of his dinner, 
undey the name. of offices, sinecures, and pensions.” 

; The only two deserving political economists, though Cobbett 
would have scorned the name, are himself and Tom Paine. 
Eicardo’s volume is “ a heap of senseless Change-Alley 
jatgon, pijit upon paper and bound up into a book.” Tooke’s 
^Theory of Prices’ is /'a coniundrum,” “absurdity upon 
absurdity.” Adam Smith, “ if Paine had been a canter and a 
crawler instefid of a man of sincerity and. spirit,, would , have 
b-^en laughed off the stage years ago.” He hates. Adam 
Smith both as a political economist and as a Scotchman. 
,“I will be bound,” he writes at another time, .“to find a 
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couple of Scotch economists who shall by their own in- 
dividual exertions outlie the father of lies liimself.’" Mac- 
Mntosh, the reformer of the criminal law, is sneered at as 
‘‘ Lawyer Mackintosh/’ who has, like every lawyer, his bill. 
The whole London press is “corrupt” and malignant, 
especially the Courier and the “bloody old Times.” The 
writers are politely designated “wicked old hacks.” Perry 
of the Chronicle, whom he had been forward in con- 
gratulating in 1810 upon his acquittal in a Government 
prosecution, and declared to have “ done more good than any 
man of his time,” is in 1817 “the basest of all the base tools 
of corruption.” To Cobbett William Wilberforce appears 
a mere writer of “canting pamphlets.” Wilberforce had 
appealed to “ the inhabitants of the British Empire ” to help 
to transmute the wretched Africans into “ the condition of 
free British labourers.” Cobbett’s comment is : “ Empire in 
your teeth, you retailer of bombast!” Cobbett wants to 
know if the appeal for the blacks is addressed to the free 
British labourers to be seen at the Kensington gravel-pits 
“with bits of sack round their shoulders and with hay- 
bands round their legs,” or to “the emaciated, half-dead 
things who crack stones to make roads as level as a die for the 
tax-eaters to ride on.” Frederick Robinson, afterwards Lord 
Goderich, whose sound common sense while he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer retrieved British finance, is scoffed at as 
“Mr. Frederick Prosperity.” He is more particularly de- 
nounced for claiming the credit for the sitting Parliament of 
a reduction of taxation. Sir James Graham is “a proud, 
insolent, unprincipled writer,” on account of his pamphlet 
on Corn and Currency. The pamphlet Cobbett declares to 
contain a proposition for robbing the whole nation, if the 
landowners, “ who have all the legal power in their hands, 
have but the pluch to make use of it.” But Cobbett “ has 
taken the Baronet of Ketherby down a peg.” Miss Martineau, 
for her advocacy of the new Poor Law, is “ Mother Martineau.” 
The most proverbially honest of statesmen is actually “ sly 
Althorp,” “ cunning Althorp ! ” With this supreme effort of 
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extravagantly perverted indignation the forty years’ flood of 
invective ceases to flow. Cobbett sat up in bed to dictate 
the Eegister which contains the attack on the Whig leader 
on June 10, 1835. On June 18 he was dead. 

No chivalrous sensibility ever checked his aggressiveness. 
If person or cause could be struck at through a woman, he 
would strike as ferociously at the woman as at a man. Death 
gave no shelter from his satire. A long and wrathful 
article is devoted to the misdeeds both of the second Mrs. 
Coutts, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans, for succeeding to 
the wealth of late Banker Coutts,” and of her dead husband 
for having endowed her with it. He is indignant at the 
national sorrow for the murdered Perceval. If a man was 
fallen, that, in Cobbett’s eyes, was no reason for sparing him 
if he had not spared Cobbett. A story he tells in the 
‘PareweH to England,’ published on the eve of his de- 
parture for the United States in 1817, illustrates his view of 
what for him was fair fighting. A butcher and a west- 
country grazier quarrelled at Barnet fair, and the butcher 
drew his knife. The grazier ran off, but returned with a 
long ash stick. With this he gave the butcher a blow on the 
wrist which brought the knife to the ground. The grazier 
then fell to work with his stick ; the butcher fell down and 
rolled and kicked; but he seemed only to change his 
position in order to insure to every part of his carcase a due 
share of the penalty of Ms baseness. After the grazier had 
apparently tired himself, he was coming away, when, hap- 
pening to cast his eye upon the knife, he ran back and 
renewed the basting, exclaiming every now and then as he 
caught his breath, ‘ Dra thy knife, wo’t ? ’ He came away a 
second time, and a second time returned, and set upon the 
Caitiff again; and this he repeated several times, exclaiming 
always when he recommenced the drubbing, ' Dra thy knife, 
w<? ’t1 ’ ” Cobbett was perpetually casting his eye upon the 
knife^ he considered Ms adversaries had drawn against him. 
Prostrate,^ though they might be, he was perpetually tempted 
to '' recommence their drubbing.” “ We are told,” he says at 
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another time, to love our enemies ; but there is a condition 
attached to this ; they are to repent and make atonement 
first ; for otherwise this would be the most immoral maxim. 
God says/ An eye for an eye’; and this is the rule, the 
plain unmystical rule, that I pursue.” 

former favours were no bar to present enmity, ITo one* 
had stood by him so faithfully as Lord Tolkestone. Burdett’s> 
example made him a reformer. Burdett had saved Cobbett- 
from a load of pecuniary embarrassment. Yet he assailed, 
both Folkestone and Burdett with the utmost virulence. His 
old patron Windham, to whom, it must be admitted, he was 
generally faithful, is stamped, on occasion, as ^'the mis- 
guided.” The single character which seems to have escaped 
even a side buffet, was that of Cochrane. Coclrrane’s expulsion 
from the House of Commons for fraud was his protection- 
ingratitude, or what bore the semblance of ingratitude, to 
old friends was taken by Cobbett’s friends as evidence of 
Ms incorruptibility ; and incorruptible by money or place he 
was. He might have agreed to be silent in order to buy 
exemption from Newgate; he would never have sold his 
pen to authority. That in the course of his political career 
he had veered round to opposite sides of the compass did 
not take the edge off Ms consciousness of rectitude. His 
opponents wasted their time in endeavouring to confute him 
by dwelling on his printed and published inconsistencies. 
He might hallow Paine dead whom living he would have 
gibbeted. He might, in 1795, have eloquently execrated the- 
'^murderous” French Eevoiution, and the cannibal” 
atjroeities of the emissaries of the Convention at Lyons. That 
was no reason why he shoidd not, in 1816, justify the 
vengeance, no greater, he alleged, after all than that of Moses 
taken by a '^cruelly treated and starving people” for 
tyranny under which it had groaned for ages,” and compared 
with wMch ‘'the bondage of the Israelites was light as a 
feather.” No doubt ever crept over him whether possibly he 
might not be in error now, since he must otherwise have 
certainly been in error before. He was Mmself apparently 
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insensible for the most part to the changes which had been 
operating in liim. He would appeal bravely to his part in 
early controversies as evidence for his new theses. His 
disciples never cared to confront the Cobbett of the present 
with the Cobbett of the past. Tor them each Weekly 
Eegister as it appeared was a new genesis ; it had fulfilled its 
destiny if it slew a reputation. 

Cobbett cared neither for consistency in his opinions old 
and new, nor for the consistency of his position at any one 
period of his career with itseK. Ho Englishman could be a 
more genuine lover of honest industry. He was cut to the 
heart by the horrible state of degradation into which the 
British labourer had sunk during, and for twenty years after, 
the great war. Yet he asserted that ^"the English system of 
poor law/’ the system under which Coventry with 20,000 
inhabitants had 8,000 paupers, was the best in the world.” 
He mocked at Whitbread’s and Eomilly’s schemes for en- 
lightening the people.” Modem facilities of moving human 
bodies from place to place,” which were beginning to lift the 
British labourer from the debasement of a thrall, he, as he 
rides his way on a good horse, holds to be amongst the 
curses of the country, the destroyers of industry, of morals, 
and, of course, of happiness.” He would not have his son 
taught ‘‘outlandish Greek or Latin;” but he detested 
utilitarianism. He invited the nation at large to yearly 
exhibitions of rough old English sports at Botley, and 
defended buU-baiting as an innocent mode of procuring cheap 
beef for the poor. Week by week, and year by year, he 
went on thundering against the governing classes ; but he 
always inserted saving clauses in his indictment for old 
descent and the trappings of royalty. “ Loanmonger Baring,” 
“ baronets,” like Peel’s father, “ of the spinning jenny,” and 
the “paper aristocracy” generally, he could not tolerate. 
He was careful to qualify the existing house of Percy as 
“ Smithsons (called Percys).” The Duke of Buckingham is 
“the new” duke. He taunted Ministers with having 
“sneakingly withdrawn the title of ‘King of Prance’ from 
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the King and from his coins.” He scoffed at “ the lowness, 
the dirtiness of the villainy, the vulgarity, the disregard of 
all sense of morality and of honour ” among republicans. Ho 
man was ever prouder of having lords among his ac- 
quaintances. Tor estates which had descended from 
ancestor to heir from the Herman Conquest ” he professed an 
admiring respect. He denounced “the Administration of 
Mr. Pitt,” the more bitterly that it had promoted the transfer 
of immemorial patrimonies to “ brokers and jobbers.” 

How much of all this was real and how much was acting it 
is hard to say. Cobbett himself did not know. He had ac- 
quired a habit of attitudinising before the public ; if a senti- 
ment of the proper sharpness of emphasis did not spring up 
naturally, it had to be forced. He made himself the central 
subject of interest or curiosity for his readers. He always 
uses the first person in his newspaper attacks upon Pitt and 
Addington. He is to be met everywhere riding about the 
country. He is a guest from time to time at every farmers’ 
ordinary. Speaking of the farmers of Herefordshire, a district 
which was strange to him, he says in his ‘ Eural Eides ’ : “If 
I were to live in the county two months, I should be ac- 
quainted with every man of them.” On the county hustings 
the petty farmer’s son, the farm labourer’s grandson, the ex- 
sergeant, dared to oppose a more penetrating power than 
Pitt’s, that of “old Eose” himself. When an attorney of 
the Eose party attempted to excite a clamour, “ I fixed my 
eye upon him,” writes Cobbett, “and, pointing my hand 
downright, and making a sort of chastising motion, said : 

" Peace, babbling slave ! ’ which produced such terror amongst 
others, that I met with no more interruption.” On the 
Westminster hustings he beards as an equal the great 
Whig orator, Sheridan. He might be planting an acacia 
copse at Botley. He might cudgel a rival journalist for 
maligning him, or be threatened with the whip by a political 
barrister for liis most laudable refusal of a challenge. In 
every case the whole English public was taken into his 
confidence. He mixed up himself and his personality with 
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every social problem, with every affair of State. Fo author 
has left in his works so complete an autobiography. We are 
told by him in the Eegister and his earlier publications 
so much about himself that it might be supposed no character 
could have been drawn more distinctly. No character, on 
the contrary, is more bewildering. The bluff plain English 
yeoman is continually being transformed under our very eyes, 
into a shrewd, wily Yankee. Beneath the Eadical peep forth 
infinite possibilities of Tory prejudice. 

Whatever may have been the real Cobbett, the actual 
Cobbett impressed himself in all his various 'phases very 
deeply on the shifting scenes of the first five-and-thirty 
years of the nineteenth century. His influence had its evil 
side. A popular leader of whose character rancour, incon- 
sistency, forgetfulness of kindnesses, prejudice, and inca- 
pacity for recognising that there may be good motives for 
mischievous acts, are essential constituents, is not one to 
bridge over social chasms and pacify class feuds. The faint- 
est spark of envy and jealousy which Cobbett detected in 
the relations of Englishmen he fanned into a flame. Yet 
any one who has studied the administration of England 
during the great French war and the period which was 
its sequel, will pause before condemning the influence of 
Cobbett, or perhaps the man himself, too absolutely. It was 
a period of pretences, subterfuges, and hypocrisies. The 
rulers ruling under one title exercised powers that title was 
never meant to cover. The Political Eegister had its 
birth in a period when they who were supposed to represent 
the British people represented either Eowning Street, or a 
score of boroughmongering peers, or a heavy balance at their 
bank. Wages were a species of poor rate, and the poor rate 
a form of wages. The criminal law was a lottery in which 
the least guilty might draw the penalty of the most atrocious 
outrage. Finance was reduced to mere juggling ; and Lord 
Castlereagh appeared to be plotting to acclimatise the prin- 
ciples of foreign despotism on English soil. 

Cobbett, though he had blinding prejudices of his own,. 
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could see through the prejudices aud sophisms of others. He 
chose both his weapons and their mark often wrongly ; but 
even his perversity compelled politicians to render account of 
their constitutional faith. When Chancellors of the Exchequer 
were still in darkness, he saw the grotesque absurdity of 
borrowing to maintain the Sinking Fund. He saw the fallacy 
of bounties on corn. He saw the superiority of leases to 
yearly tenancies. He saw that a large currency does not make 
a nation richer than a small currency ; that the one virtue 
of a national currency is that it should continue to represent 
equivalent values when a debt is contracted and when it has 
to be paid. In his highest flights of extravagance — when 
he railed at Protestantism, as though he were not a 
rampant political Protestant himself, when he extolled the 
old poor law, when he raged against potatoes, hog potatoes,’’ 
“ the suitable companions of misery and filth,” a thing which 
can be “ raked half ripe out of the ground with the paws,” 
^^and without the help of any utensils, except, perhaps, a 
stick to rake it from the fire, can be conveyed into the 
stomach in the space of an hour,” when he reviled all 
Liberals who scrupled to unroof the house of politics before 
they had got the inmates out — his impulse was often right. 
The abuses he assailed were generally flagrant, though the 
personal antipathies he founded on them usually were gro- 
tesque, and though the remedies he proposed might be as 
bad as the disease. A more temperate politician might 
not have stirred farmers and mechanics to educate them- 
selves in politics. Without the proportion of earthiness in 
his intellectual composition there would have been slender 
sympathy between himself and the ill-used and uneducated 
classes which he taught to feel their wrongs, if not their 
rights, as Englishmen. 

The power he had won he believed was only a beginning. 
The echoes his burning appeals had woke in deadened souls 
he heard reverberating through the ages. All the celebrity,” 
he boasted, ''which my writings have obtained, they will 
preserve long and long after Lords Liverpool, and Sidmouth, 
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and Castlereagli are rotten and forgotten/' Liverpool, and 
Sidmonth, and Castlereagli may be forgotten; but neither 
are the writings of Cobbett remembered. The many volumes 
of the Political Eegister, Sermons on the i^rights of the 
poor and the extortion of the clergy, parodies of the Pro- 
testant Eeformation, and Legacies to labourers, to Peel, 
and to parsons, did their work, and are at rest. The student 
of pohtics must be a student of Cobbett if he would under- 
stand the rudiments out of which existing tendencies have 
been developed. The statesman who ^ does not know the 
Eegister forfeits a master key to the passions of his country- 
men. Yet thousands of Englishmen go through what 
they suppose to be a complete course of English literature, 
without a suspicion that Cobbett should be read as well as 
Burke. We cannot wish for Cobbett a place among English 
classics. Insolence and spite are the spirit he breathes. 
He speaks in the accents of an age as much one of civil 
war as if the weapons had not been bitter thoughts, but more 
innocent swords and muskets. Of such literature the hfe is 
necessarily brief ; and it is useless to deprecate a fate for his 
writings which was inevitable. Hot the less lamentable is it 
that a style so piquant, such power of marrying argument 
to declamation, such spontaneous transitions from wrath 
against the oppressor to pity for the oppressed, with such 
sudden gleams of illustration by biting apologue of pots and 
pans, or tender reminiscence of '^my dear old grandmother'" 
and her rushlights, should be mixed up inextricably with 
withering sarcasms upon the sins, which no longer arouse 
indignation, of statesmen whose names no longer evoke 
memories. 

Eecollections of nature-printed bits of English scenery, 
taken with the dew and the sunlight glistening upon them, 
plead for a reprieve from obhvion of one book of Cobbett's, 
if no other. English literature may be searched in vain for 
such another miniature of southern England as the ^ Eural 
Eides/ It is an ambulatory history of Selborne, with the 
parish of Selborne expanded into a dozen counties. But the 
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smoke from the monster “"Wen” poisons the air even on 
the breezy Surrey downs. In great leafy western woods the 
diarist scents, as it were, the carcase of a “fundlord” beneath 
the violets. The eye is lingering fondly on some sweep of 
feuitfol valleys and green hills, when the foot stumbles on 
the brink of a forsaken mine of rustic happiness, exhausted 
and desolated by commercial or official greediness. Guide- 
book makers have always quarried in the ‘Eural Eides.’ 
Those transcripts of scenery never grow obsolete. But the. 
volume itself gathers dust ; few and far between are its new 
editions. Cobbett chose his lot, and it is too late to dream of 
mending it. His Eegister stung vindictively a hundred 
political reputations, and his own fame is dead of his revenge. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


Franklin and Cobbett, in yarying inodes and degrees, both 
serve as points of contact between English and American 
politics. But the America to which they call attention is 
America moulded and transformed by Eepublican institutions. 
There is another aspect in which American history may be 
viewed ; and it also has its English counterparts. American 
provincial history, the period of American antii^uity, to 
Franklin himself was grown obsolete before his career ended ; 
it was always invisible to Cobbett as a sojourner; yet it 
deserves study not less for the light it sheds outside its 
immediate circle than for its own merits. It tells much about 
the direction of the American national character, and not a 
little concerning English character as well. For experimental 
purposes nothing is more instructive than to transport outside 
its habitual circumstances an element of which the force 
needs to be measured. A retention of vigour by it in its new 
quarters attests inherent vitality. Its choice of the same line 
to move along is evidence of a genuine tendency, and cannot 
be attributed to accident. Explorers of particular veins and 
^strata of English history enjoy that kind of opportunity for 
gauging some of their distinctive characteristics in pictures 
of the social life of Yirginia and New England as it existed 
before their emancipation from British rule. Cavalier 
England, the England of country squires, not feudal and 
baronial, not unconscious of the advantages of commerce, but 
despising the economy and assiduity which trade demands, is 
plainly reflected in the former. Puritan England stereotyped 
itself in the latter and preserved the impression long after it 
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had faded off the original type. Both offer an interesting 
spectacle. In the younger of the two the traits were so deeply 
graven that they have never been effaced. The Puritan bias^ 
though no longer more distinctly religious at Boston than at 
Geneva, ’continues in its own modern fashion to stamp the 
character of New England. By its influence over a national 
constituent so important as Massachusetts it remains an 
active leavening force in general American progress. 

Populations, when all their life and energies have been 
absorbed and dominated by a particular type of feeling, 
seem sometimes to have a capacity of throwing off into space 
an exact facsimile of it. The image does not revolve in the 
same orbit, or undergo the same developments as the state of 
society of which it is the product. It obeys simply the 
special laws which it illustrated at and by its birth. Its 
tendencies, which may be various, continue ever after un- 
changeable. Thus, the result of a most radical revolution may 
manifest subseq[uently eq^ually extreme conservatism. Never 
has the principle been more plainly exemplified than in the 
course of the annals and thought of New England. 

The story of the plantation of the New England colonies 
belongs to a heroic chapter in English history. It re- 
produces the spirit which animated its leaders at home, 
unadulterated by the suspicion of cunning and scheming 
with which, whether true or false, the art of the English 
Thucydides has overspread their policy. Every now and 
then, one of the actors in the great coming drama of the 
Commonwealth is seen directly associated with the Colonial 
knight errantry. Of the more permanent settlers the Belling- 
hams, Dudleys, and Winthrops were English all over, with 
the prejudices generous, or narrow, as they might be, of English 
gentlemen and yeomen. The land they chose was not one of 
nature's treasure houses. Such as it was it suited their mood. 
Captain Goswold found Martha's Vineyard ''replenished 
with the blossoms of strawberries and raspberries, with cranes 
and hernes, and courteous salvages." But it was, " by reason 
of some occult and secret accident, known by experience to 
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partake a little too much of the two extremes of heat and 
cold ; ” the latter, however, cleansing the air’s lower chambers, 
^^and the earth as to its fruitfulness being beholding to 
the summer’s heat, and the influence of celestial planets.” 
Englishmen are inclined to think this somewhat stormy land 
of Puritan refuge sterner than it seemed then. Few English 
tourists examine the country at all. So late as 1796, an 
American travelling through it for curiosity was a marvel. 
Judging from the meagreness of more recent tours and 
American handbooks, we may conceive he would be so still. 
New England scenery, in general, though not romantic, is of 
a domestic picturesqueness. Everywhere rise up lichen- 
covered rocks, partially covered with the native forest, or 
boulders of bare gneiss bordering the level and fertile plain. 
Now you come upon swamps fringed with red cedars ; now 
on one of the multitudinous, glittering New England lochs, 
each, writes President Dwight, like a delightful morning in 
spring.” Then again appear stretches of aboriginal forest, great 
groves of whispering white pines, birch, and oak, and sumach, 
and glorious maples, contrasting with what the same author 
terms the cavern-like darkness of the massy green hemlock.” 
All are gilded and vermilioned by the first breath of the 
summer of All-Saints. Interspersed now are bright white 
villages, shadowed with luxuriant avenues. Down the broken 
forest-lands the waters, always piire and sweet, flow with un- 
ceasing rapidity ; and, to their pleased surprise, emigrants, 
natives of our eastern counties, found grassy hollows and 
thickets ever dry and healthy. There were not smooth lawns, 
or heaths, or ancient oaks ; but the yellow tulip-tree and blush 
pink dogwood, and fragrant shad-blossom illuminated the land- 
scape. Every common had its glossy candleberry and sweet 
fern, golden rods and asters, and everlastings. Generally 
the hills were low downs rather than mountains ; but the clear 
northern atmosphere made the crests of the White Moun- 
tains, pearl-like, or projected, as before a storm, a continual 
presence within a circle of eighty or a hundred miles. 

The Virginian tobacco-planter might taunt the colonists with 
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the sugar, indigo, ginger, and cotton, which the industry of 
their twenty thousand would have produced had they come 
tliither, instead of selecting a region “ so barren, that, except 
a herring be put into the hole that you set the corn or maize 
in, it will not come up.” But rocky Massachusetts was 
blown upon by the rough animating winds of England, and 
its sand dunes, pools, and levels, reminded of old home- 
steads amid the fens of Lincolnshire and Essex. Even 
English weeds loved the soil which was friendly to English 
grain. The colonists were fugitives in the cause of religious 
liberty, and had no reason to meditate with gratitude on their 
native rulers. They might have, in this remote region, 
practically renounced Privy Councils and Stuarts. The 
thought never entered their imaginations. They would be 
Englishmen in all points still. At the moment of departure, 
the leaders of the main body of emigrants put forth to the 
world a manifesto of ardent love and gratitude to the land and 
Constitution which had Indifferently cherished them. 

A forlorn hope for making the experiment of a settlement, 
was furnished by the ’congregation of Mr. Eobinson, that 
audacious controversialist who, a chronicler tells us, " at length 
arrived to that confidence, that he began to play with Dr, 
Ames his name, styling him in one of his pamphlets ‘ Dr. 
William Amiss.’ ” After a brief trial of Holland they tired of 
its fogs, and were the more disposed to be tempted by Captain 
Goswold’s report of the dry bracing air in the region he had 
just visited. They had been encouraged also by a prediction 
of Mr. Brigges, that famous mathematician,” as people then 
politely termed their Murphys and Moores, that the dis- 
appearing of the blazing star in the west, in the year 1619, 
betokened the death of the natives in these parts through 
some notable event.” In a dreary December, after a tedious 
passage over “ the vast and wide ocean,” the little company 
reached the shore, “ to be entertained with no other sight 
than that of the withered grass on the surface of the cold 
earth, and the grim looks of savage enemies.” They were 
comforted a little by “stumbling, through an accident, 
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upon some baskets of Indian corn, wliicli did, in some sort, 
resemble tlie grapes of Eslieol, more to tbe apprehension of 
faith than of sense.” 

Miles Standish was elected captain of Plymouth, the Old 
Colony.'’ He had been “bred a soldier in the Low Countries, 
and was very expert in things of that nature, though not at 
that time of their church.” Mr. Eobinson, indeed, seems to 
have been somewhat alarmed at the tales of the prowess of this 
mail-clad, fiery, little warrior, as shown in the slaying, with 
his own hand, of the naked Indian brave, Pecksuct. The Pastor 
wrote in 1623 to his people, “ to consider the diposition of their 
captain, who was of a severe temper. He doubted whether 
there was not wanting that tenderness of the life of man, 
made after God’s image, which was meet.” His congregation 
was less scrupulous, and did not look censoriously into little 
incidents of murder and marauding which might diversify 
the marches and countermarches through the forest of him 
and his 

« Twelve men all equipped, having each his rest and his matchlock, 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and pillage.” 

In memory, some assert, of his ancestral hall in Lancashire, 
of which, they say, he had been unjustly deprived, he called 
his own village Duxbury According to another tradition, it 
gained its name from his office of Dux. Perhaps it was an 
equivoque. There he hung up liis sword and snaphance, the 
terror of the Indian tribes from Massachusetts Bay to 
Martha’s Vineyard, from Cape Cod to Harraganset, and 
married. PaitUess J ohn Alden and fair Priscilla were his near 
neighbours. Whatever his failures in wooing, or carelessness 
of Indian rights, he was a successful public servant for the 
young settlement, and he tolerated no lawlessness among his- 
people. Order was strictly maintained under his command 
and the magistracy of Mr. John Carver. In September 1630,. 
one BiUington was executed for murder in the forest; and so the 
colony took root among lawful nations. Soon beneath the 
brow of the pine-clad plain, overlooking the ocean, avenues 
of drooping elms were planted. Beside them arose houses 
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with panelled walls and huge protruding wooden beams. The 
exteriors were constructed in Leyden style of brick imported 
with the settlers from Holland, and fitted with house-martin 
boxes to remind them of the stork-nests on friendly Dutch 
roofs. There dwelt many a Jerusha, Eunice, Dorcas, and 
Experience, making comfortable, if very serious, homes for 
their Adonirams, Seths, and Considers, during the residue of 
the eighty or ninety years which it was granted to many of 
them to see out in the Old Colony ; all which the primitive 
churchyard shows. 

In the meantime Salem had been planted by some dissidents 
from the principle of religious separatism upheld by Plymouth, 
Soon, with the help of a rich and powerful company, wliich had 
obtained a charter to hold the land in common socage of the 
manor of East Greenwich, it grew and prospered, until it became 
the most characteristic of Hew England settlements. There 
was gathered, in 1629, the first Church,” that of Boston being 
but seventh in order of date. In wealth, literature, contribu- 
tions to works of charity, and population, though year by year 
with a wider interval, it still stands next, among the cities of 
its State, to Boston. On it Hathaniel Hawthorne, the most 
national of American writers, concentrates his chief wealth 
of description and historic fancy. In itself, nothing can be 
more prosaic. That does not make it less of a type. The 
novelist describes its flat, unvaried surface, covered chiefly 
with wooden houses, few of wliich pretend to architectural 
beauty, with an irregularity which is neither picturesque nor 
quaint. He expatiates on its long and lazy street, lounging 
wearisomely through the whole extent of the peninsula, with 
its Gallows-hill at one end, and a view of the almshouse 
at the other. Such,” he continues, being the features of 
my native town, it would be quite as reasonable to form a 
sentimental attachment to a disarranged checker-board. And 
yet, though invariably happiest elsewhere, there is within me 
a feeling for old Salem, which, in lack of a better phrase, I must 
be content to call affection.” Bound about the sandy plain 
on which it stands, washed by the salt water on each side at 
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every tide, with stormy Cape Anne stretching mistily far out 
to the north, rise rude hills. Great swamps are interspersed, 
Pine Swamp, Blueberry Swamp, Cotton Swamp, Bound 
Swamp, and hosts of other swamps, with rocks, downs, and 
pasture lands, and wild, melancholy pine groves. The 
name of Wenham Lake, a few miles away, is better known 
than all the rest in England now. It suggests cheerful 
summer and strawberry ices, and is worthy of the pleasant 
associations. According to the testimony of a traveller a 
couple of centuries ago, it is “ a delicious paradise, abounding 
with all rural pleasures ; the lofty trees on each side being 
a sufldcient shelter from the winds, and the warm sun so 
kindly ripening both the fruits and flowers, as if the spring, 
the summer, and the autumn had agreed together to thrust 
winter out of doors. ’’ 

Formerly the name of Salem required no accidental aids 
to remembrance. The whole early history of New England 
may be read in the names of its runs, and coves, points, and 
'' dungeons.’' Many wealthy families still reside in it, or the 
neighbourhood, in mansions disguised under the democratic 
name of farm-houses. Such are Fitch’s Farm, possessed, by a 
descendant of King Derby, as one merchant prince was styled, 
Castlehill Farm, with a vast decaying hall, and Pickman’s 
Farm. The munificent family which sprang direct from Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, a founder and patron of the new colony, 
lived splendidly at Saltonstall Place. In the town itself, with 
its dull monotony of wooden houses and unpaved streets, oc- 
casional edifices of wood, rich in fanciful decorations, show the 
“ House of the Seven Gables ” to be only one of a class. Its 
quaint figures stamped on the glittering plaster ; its gables 
presenting the aspect of a whole sisterhood of edifices breath- 
ing through the spiracles of one great chimney, with spaces in 
between for fair flowers to colour, and humming-birds to flit 
over ; its carved globes of wood, and spiral rods of iron ; its 
many lattices with diamond panes, and deep waves of shadow 
thrown over hall and chamber by the full projecting eaves, are 
native facts of Salem topography. The seat of these Pyncheons 
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stands, or stood not long since, in spacious Summer Street. 
In tlie same street is the almshouse, though neither to that, 
nor to the new one on the common, had Uncle Venner to 
retire. Essex or Main Street contains all the principal 
houses, and the two old-fashioned wooden churches. At the 
corner of it and Horth Street, Curwen-house, gabled and 
peaked, and dating back to 1642, is another witness to the 
love the adventurers had of recalling their quaint Essex or 
Lincolnshire homesteads amid the lanes and high streets of an 
American village. The dress and portrait of Captain Curwen, 
still or till lately there preserved, with flowing neckcloth, lace 
sash, and coat with short cuffs showing the plaited shirt, 
octagon ring, and cane, is, or was, a sort of material guarantee 
of the deeds and characters of the whole stern resolute race. 

The founders of Salem were no vagrants, leaving home for 
the sake of subsistence. They were well-to-do landowners. 
Many, if not most, had enjoyed the advantages of a complete 
university training, and some, as Wilson and Governor 
Dudley,' had attained academical distinction. They came of 
the same stock with the men who faced Eupert’s horse- 
men at Marston Moor and Naseby, and they anticipated 
them in disdaining the idea of subservience. Such were the 
Curwens, and Hawthornes, or Hathornes, and Pyncheons. 
The flrst of the Hew England branch of the Curwens left, at 
his death, £5,964 in money ; 621 oz. of plate ; much mer- 
chandise ; three farms near Salem ; ships, houses, warehouses, 
and wharfs, both there and at Boston. The Hawthornes 
came from England at the same period. Major Hawthorne 
very early founded Dorchester, and planted its rich orchards 
and gardens, though retaining his Salem domicile. We 
hear of them on special commissions, in the Council of the 
province, and in the town magistracy. In 1652 the town 
voted for the building of a fort on the south-east point of 
Winter Island, to be under the care of Governor Endicott and 
William Hawthorne. The same W. Hawthorne, the bold 
and worthy captain, a man of an undaunted courage, with 
his lieutenant Lotlirope, led the band of Salem."' Perhaps he 
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had, like his major, '' the stout and active Eobert Sedgwick,'’ 
been nursed up in London’s Artillery Garden,” whence, we 
must remember, came Sir Arthur HasiMgge’s valiant cuiras- 
siers. The Pyncheons were a still more important house^ 
Beside being the squires of Springfield and Northfield, they 
generally held the office of Assistant ; and their head, even 
under the despotic sway of Sir Edmund Andros, kept his 
seat in the Council of the province. "William Pyncheon was 
Provincial Treasurer in 1636, the same year in which Sir 
Henry Vane, soon to figure on a larger field, was Governor. 
The Honourable Major and Colonel John Pyncheon was a 
man of war, often charged by the Council with the drilhng 
and mustering of the trainbands against Marquas and Sine- 
ques. He was a friend of the unpopular Mr. Secretary 
Edward Eandolph, and one for whom, writes the latter, '' Iris 
Excellency the Governor has a great kindness.” The race 
continued to flourish in Salem, and the Pyncheon Papers 
constitute some of the most important documents of Massa- 
chusetts history. 

The names of a few families meet us at every step, in tracing 
the history of the old New England settlements. The migra- 
tion included capitalists and merchants, such as Browne and 
Humphries, younger sons seeking a fortune, and individuals 
of all ranks fleeing from persecution. The groundwork of any 
one of its several sections was a body of Lincolnshire, Dorset, 
or Essex villagers, dissatisfied with the whole home system 
of government. But all, leaders and followers, were men of 
prompt energy, ready to improve every opportunity. In 1629 
Salem consisted of six houses ; in 1636, Endicott was explor- 
ing as far as Narraganset Bay, and marching, with his score 
of warriors, deep into the heart of the hostile Pequod territory. 
The sickly flocked over to a land where rheumatic and phleg- 
matic diseases were said to be unknown ; for, writes one of 
the first ministers, a sup of New England’s aire is better 
than a whole draught of Old England’s ale.” Peasants hoped 
for rich returns from a virgin soil. Hardy seamen found 
wealth in the fisheries of bass, cod, and mackerel, which 
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yielded draughts often enough to break strong nets. Ho long 
time, and the Desire sailed forth from a Salem dockyard, a 
printing-press was set up, and the first American Almanac 
issued. Opulent merchants began to build themselves houses 
in the Puritan villages, where 80 per cent, was no uncommon 
rate of profit. The general tone of comfort was increased ; 
and ‘'green pease growing in the magistrates’ gardens, as 
good as ever he eat in England,” seem to have startled 
and tickled worthy Mr. Higginson’s palate. As plentiful a 
crop of English weeds, wliich, imported with seed-corn, made 
lioliday in .New Essex, completely beating out the native 
tribes, was a less pleasant proof of the indiscriminate con- 
geniality of air and soil. 

While the Endicotts, Pyncheons, and Curwens were guard- 
ing the land from the Indian foe with the great ordnance which 
was a matter of high pride to the settlement, Hugh Peters, 
afterwards the regicide, stimulated commercial activity. His 
influence is always spoken of under the term “ sovereignty.” 
A refugee City of London preacher, he had come over from 
Holland in the capacity as much of a merchant as of a 
minister. At one time he was excommunicating Eoger 
Williams’s adherents ; at another, reforming the police of the 
town. He was an autocrat. Eich men, the Brownes and 
William Hawthorne, flocked into Salem, and bowed to his 
authority. He founded salt-works, water-mills, and glass- 
works. By him the marsh was drained ; and a great ship, 
for those times, of 300 tons burden, was equipped, and bore 
the name of Salem to eveiy meroantile port of Europe. 
Governor Endicott he wrested from the dominion of Eoger 
Williams. Williams was too kind and gentle for him, though 
a religionist so zealous as to have compelled the impetuous 
Puritan captain, to the indignation of the Conservative 
Browne, to cut out from the royal standard the red cross as a 
Popish emblem. He rebuked Harry Vane himself for abett- 
ing the heresies of Anne Hutchinson. He was a powerful 
preacher ; his coarse, familiar images and strange analogies 
“ making whatever he said sure to be remembered.” At the 
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same time, lie would not suffer the Church to interfere with 
secular business, and went so far as to suppress the crowd of 
■weekly and occasional lectures to which Cotton Mather at 
Boston confidently ascribes the remarkable prosperity of that 
town. He nobly rebuked the people for pretending a private 
revelation from Heaven, to eke out insufi&cient evidence 
against a woman accused of child-murder. He woke up the 
energies of the Puritan farmers ; and Endicott, aided by his 
counsels, triumphed over the Indian borderers. To missions 
for propagating the Gospel among the tribes he never 
showed favour in Old or in New England. To his solid, 
prosaic understanding, there appeared soinetliing ridiculously 
visionary in all the arguments and theories on this topic 
of Eoger Williams, and even the “ Apostle of the Indians,” 
Eliot. He seems to have held, as completely as Cromwell in 
regard to the wild Irish, that the savages were vermin made 
to be exterminated. Magnificent educational schemes were 
not favoured by him. A project, for instance, for the institu- 
tion of a college at Salem he denounced as the mere result of 
jealousy of the metropolitan claims of Boston. But all sober 
plans of the sort he furthered ; and to him was due the intro- 
duction to the settlement of Mr. John Eisk, a Cambridge 
graduate of great wealth, and eq[ual Liberality, the father of 
education in New England. Sir George Downing, subse- 
quently celebrated as Cromwell’s and Charles IL’s ambassador 
in Holland, was a pupil of Fisk’s, and the first New Cam- 
bridge graduate. Against the earnest remonstrances of Endi- 
cott, and the agricultural members of Ms congregation, who 
valued his ministrations above his commercial genius, but at 
his own request, and backed by the wishes of the mercantile 
party, Hugh Peters was elected delegate to England, to 
represent the sense of the colony on the laws of excise 
and trade. Local tradition continues to associate Wenham 
Lake with the memory of Ms bold oratory and strong, rough 
sense, ringing out amid the queerest of grammar, and some- 
times the most inconclusive of arguments, from Peters’ 
Hill over the waters. At home, only his last words, on 
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the scaffold, are remembered; “In a revolution, burn the 
■whole and begin ane'w.” 

Peters had indoctrinated -with his own passion for ortho- 
doxy, as he understood it, that “ sociable warrior, of a cheer- 
ful, loving, and austere spirit,” Captain Endicott; and the 
Captain, •with all his gaiety, did not bear the sword in vain. 
Mrs. Oliver and the Hutchinsonians were hardly dealt with ; 
and in 1G58 Quakers were threatened with the penalty of 
death, though not with- the consent of the minister, Mr. 

■ Norris. There seem to have been two parties in Salem, and 
New England generally, the democratic and enthusiastic, and 
the conservative. Men lilce Vane and Eoger Williams, and, 
at one tirae. Cotton, were on the side of the former. So 
originally had been Endicott ; but we find him in 1652 join- 
ing Dudley, Bellingham, Bradstreet, and Hibbins, husband 
of a future victim of the -witchcraft delusion, “bitter-tem- 
pered Mistress Hibbins,” in excusing themselves to Vane, by 
this time exalted in power at home, from sho-wing forbearance 
to Williani Pyncheon, who had, though a magistrate, written 
a book, in favour of the radical tenets. Winthrop and Peters, 
and most of the ministers, were consistent in discounten- 
. ancang. innovations. An extreme section of the same party, 
comprising Haw,thome, Humphries, and Sh Eichard Salton- 
. stall, actually , proposed a high property qualification for 
office,- and would have converted the Council into a per- 
manent oligarchy. 

Boston was founded after Salem. On the 7th of April, 
.1630, bad Winthrop, Kennes, and the rest of the Council, 
put . forth from on board the Arbella their solemn declara- 
tion of love for England, and entreaty for the prayers 
of the Church. On June 12, the Admiral galley, followed 
soon by the Mayflower and the rest, reached Massachusetts. 

■r They met . a hearty welcome. Venison pasty and strong 
bee?,mfreshed the great men. The rest, in addition, it may 
•be presumed, to more, solid food, feasted on strawberries, with 
, which, .says the obi historian in a regretful tone, “ the woods 
were at that time eyerywhem well furnished.” The whole 
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land was gay and bright, as in old Hnbbard's description. 

Now, in May you shall see the woods and fields curiously 
decked with roses, and an innumerable multitude of other 
delightful flowers, not only pleasing to the eye but smell ; so 
that you may behold nature contending with art, and striv- 
ing to equal, if not excel, many gardens in England.” But 
second impressions were gloomier than the first. Young 
Henry Winthrop, the Governor’s second son, “ a sprightly 
and hopefid young gentleman,” was drowned on the second 
day ; and, within a month, was buried at Salem, only a few 
weeks before her husband, Isaac Johnson, the Lady Arbella. 
The poor lady died heart-broken at the change from a 
paradise of plenty and pleasure, in the family of a noble 
earldom, into a wilderness of wants ;” all which sorrows, says 
the pious chronicler, proved too strong a temptation.” 
Winter, too, came like a surprise upon the new-comers, 
before they had become habituated to their new abode. 
Happily, writes one of themselves in a rapture, ‘‘ we have 
plenty of fire to warm us. Nay, all Europe is not able to 
afford to make so great fires as New England.” If the blaze 
they kept up had a habit of setting the huts on fire, the 
structures were easily rebuilt. 

In the following spring Governor Winthrop, John Wilson, 
late Eellow of King’s College, Cambridge, the learned 
Williams, and Cotton, established themselves on the penin- 
sula, The settlement was called, from the native town of 
Cotton and other chief men, Boston ; soon to become “ the 
metropolis of the wilderness, environed as it was with the 
brinish flouds, furnished with a beacon and lowd babbling 
guns, . . . the wonder of this modern age, whose continuall 
iulargement presages some sumptuous city.” The fertile 
black earth about the town grew grass for the cattle, all 
manner of wheat, pumpkins, grapes, and strawberries, and 
« (livers physicall herbs ” for both men and turkeys ; with 
otlier free gifts of nature, rocks and rivulets, ‘‘damaske 
roses verie sweete,” lobelias, fire-flies and humming-birds, 
green coast-islands and gleaming lakelets, with sweet-scented 
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water-lilies. Governor Wintlirop’s house stood a little north 
of the Old South Church, where, on the 6th of March, 
1770, the townsmen were to meet, animated by Winthrop’s 
spirit, to remonstrate with a Governor very unlike him for 
introducing troops into the city. His descendants of the 
fifth or sixth generation still flourish in Cambridge. 

Before Boston Charlestown was founded, between ^'the 
pleasant river of Mistick” and the Charles; and speedily 
grew up ''a fair market-place, near the \vater-side, built round 
with houses comely and fair, forth of which there issues two 
streetes orderly built, with some very fair houses, beautified 
with pleasant gardens and orchards.” The suddenness of 
the creation seems to the old narrator wellnigh miraculous. 
High up the Charles, Sir Eichard Saltonstall and the Eev. 
Mr. Philips dwelt, with store of cattle and servants, in 
Watertown amid a labyrinth of waters. Gradually farmers 
betoolc themselves to the richer lands in the interior of the 
county of Middlesex. By the side of the slumberous Concord 
sprang up, nineteen miles from Boston, a town of the same 
name as the river, embosomed in apple-trees, corn lands, 
meadows, and onion fields, on a site purchased from a female 
chieftain, at the liberal price of a hat and greatcoat for 
her husband. There, at the North Bridge, Gage's troops 
were beaten by the county militia, on the memorable 19th of 
April, 1775, and the first blood in the war was shed. The 
opening up of the river Connecticut, with its succession of 
rich valleys, rude bluffs, and shaggy mountains, and the 
example of the Eev. Thomas Hooker, attracted various con- 
troversialists, who “ could not bear two suns in one firma- 
ment.” They were encouraged by the countenance, though 
not much more, of the Marquis Hamilton, who owned a 
territory, sixty miles in length, between this stream and the 
Narraganset country, and of the Lords Say and Brooke, 
republicans at home, who desired to establish in America an 
hereditary magistracy and aristocracy. The Fort of Saybrook 
was built ; and William Pyncheon, become by his book un- 
popular in Salem, commenced a town beneath the shadow of 
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Mount Tom. It took its name from Pynclieon’s estate near 
Chelmsford, Springfield, Thomas Hooker’s native place. To a 
modern New Englander, the mention of Springfield suggests 
not the Puritan divine, but bright green jalousies, neat precise 
porches to white wooden houses, and many flower-pots. Negli- 
gent of claims to the land put forth by the Prince of Orange, 
or, as the local historian prefers to render the title, 
Ourania,” the new settlement flourished. It was strong in 
the assistance of energetic men like Mr. Peter Prudden, 
pastor of Milford, though not the wearer of Hawthorne’s 
Black Veil,” who could '"provide comfortably for a numerous 
family, without indecent distractions from his study,” and lay- 
men like Mr. Theophilus Eaton, once well known in the Baltic 
Company, and a thriving merchant. Eaton, finding husbandry 
more suitable for his new locality than trading, ‘"applied 
himself, though he had more than once, with good advantage, 
stood before kings, dexterously to the mean and low things of 
New England.” He was perpetual Governor of Connecticut, 
till "" too excellent a supper carried off his excellent princely- 
face and port.” Then Massachusetts, where the rulers 
had not left behind in their Lincolnshire and Essex home- 
steads and halls the capacity for jealousy of a neighbouring 
scjuire or county, managed to prove, xDerhaps by the aid of the 
Pyncheons, still citizens of Salem, that Springfield, the chief 
ornament of the new province, lay within its territory. 

A master motive, the craving for a community re- 
presenting each man’s especial views, carried these stout- 
hearted farmers far into New Hampshire. Very early, Ports- 
juouth was settled within distant view of the mysterious 
floating peaks of the White Mountains, and the echo of 
strange stories of the wonderful gem set on one of their cliffs. 
The settlers ploughed almost in the shadow of the hills ; but 
none but a few Irishmen cared to hunt after the treasure 
there hidden. The chronicler’s summary of the result of 
their expedition is, simply, that they found "" several rivers 
strong enough to turn a mill.” 

In each and every division of , the province the dispersed 
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homesteads betrayed a propensity to expand into aflluent 
villages, with paddocks and waU-frnit. The numerous lists, 
still on record, of ‘‘ charges for magistrates and attendants at 
dinner at Quarter Court,” recall the joviality of Elizabethan 
q^uarter-sessions. Though grave Winthrop somewhat damped 
the festivity, by discountenancing the English practice of 
drinking one to another, the essence of the good cheer was 
preserved. “ This poor wilderness,” writes a contemporary, 
'' hath not only equalised England in food, but gone beyond 
it in some places for the great plenty of wine and sugar, 
apples, pippins, and russets, and jennetings, and quince tarts 
instead of pumpkin pies. Of poultry they have plenty, and 
great rarity; and, in their feasts, have not forgotten the 
English fashion of stirring up their appetites with variety of 
cooking their food ” 

Learning was not neglected. New England could even 
boast a Latin poet, Morell, who had come out with young 
Gorges as general Episcopal Commissioner, but, having 
nothing to do in this office, suppressed his patent, made 
verses, and translated them. He was more fortunate in his 
themes than the learned Stephen Parmenius of Buda, who 
accompanied Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition to New- 
foundland, and found, as he writes, bemoaning himself, to 
Hakluyt, nothing to sing but cod, ‘'piscium inexhausta 
copia ! ” Morell was at no loss for topics. He glorifies the 
land for the abundance of 

‘‘ The turtle, eagle, partridge, and the quaile, 

Knot, plover, pigeons, which doe never faile. 

With these sweete dainties man is sweetly fed ; 

With these rich feathers ladies plume their head.” 

Soon the province could boast of a learned grammarian, 
Ezekiel Cheever, afterwards master of Cambridge Gramniar 
School, of whom the erudite Cotton Mather has written the 
epitaph in his ' Magnalia,’ — 

He lived and wrought ; his labours were immense. 

But ne^er declined to preterperfect sense.” 

By the advice of such men, and with the help of a legacy of 
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£700, bequeathed by John Harvard, of Southwark, increased 
by grants from the Legislature, as of a right of ferry and a 
couple of thousand acres of land, an university was estab- 
lished in Massachusetts. ITewtown, a plantation of Deputy- 
G-overnor Dudley, in a plain a little above the bay, half a mile 
broad, formed by the Charles, with a common stretching to the 
north-west, was chosen for the locality. To it from English 
Cambridge, the university at which Dudley and others of 
the magistrates had been educated, "the Muses were invited 
to emigrate.” It began under difficulties ; for " that hidden 
Jesuit, Mr. N'athaniel Eaton, proved a mere Orbilius, thrash- 
ing his ushers,” and welcoming his fair guests themselves from 
Parnassus, according to the assertion of his local censor, with 
a plentiful stock of cudgels. Wlien, however, he had been 
ejected, its fame, under Dunster and Mitchell, soon rose high. 
A fine edifice, one hundred feet long, was erected in a few 
years, and the germ of a library collected, augmented by the 
munificence of Baxter, Sir Kenelm Digby, and Sir John 
Maynard. By the College statute, " none are to be admitted 
before they can make and speak true Latin in verse and 
prose, suo, ut aiunt, marte,” though it was enough to be able 
to decline in Greek " the paradigms.” The ordinary acade- 
mical curriculum included Hebrew, Logic, Metaphysics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy. So the state of educa- 
tion must have been advanced indeed. English poetry does 
not seem to have been equally cultivated. In 1639, the first 
printing-press was set up in the university town, according to 
the precedent of Old England. The ambition of Mather of 
Dorchester, and Eliot, the preacher of Boxbury, at once set 
it to work on what was to have been an improved edition of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. But their regard for conscience 
rather tlrnn rhythm ” landed them in so dreary a rendering, 
that the following reproof might have been to their ears a 
model of melody : — 

Ye Koxhury poets, keep clear of the crime 

Of missing to give us very good rhyme ; 

And you of Dorchester, your verses lengthen, 

But with the text’s own words you will them strengthen.” 
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The pretty villas, bordering broad winding roads, with flower- 
gardens and old mossy fruit-trees, indicating by their size a 
former richness of soil which is said to have now evaporated, 
shelter perhaps hardly as weighty scholars, but far more 
tuneful ears. In a roomy house, overshadowed by a huge 
elm a couple of centuries old, and ornamented with gay 
terrace parterres and Georgian pilasters and verandahs, once 
sojourned Washington. It became the happy and hospitable 
home of Professor Longfellow. 

The prosperity of Massachusetts was advancing surely and 
steadily, unchecked by tyrannical Boards of Trade or in- 
triguing Governors, when a fearful calamity assaulted it from 
within. The extraordinary epidemic, the witchcraft scare, 
burst upon it. By the year 1692 almost all the worthies of 
the first generation, men endowed with the authority of 
patriarchs and of founders, had died. Such was Thomas 
Hooker of Hartford, of whom,” says modestly an old New 
England writer, ^'some may think too much said by his 
friend,” who declared, in reviewing the glories of the rest of 
the earth, that America 

“ Yet thinks she may into this catalogue come 
With Europe, Africk, Asia, for one tomb.” 

Such, too, vrere “ that ancient gentleman. Governor Dudley,” 

“Helluo librorum, lectorum bibliotheca,” 

solicitor, soldier, statesman, and scholar, -who yet was 
content to indite for his epitaph, “I died no libertine;” 
hTathaniel Eogers, “ son of the famous preacher of Dedham, 
the only Boanerges of his age ; ” and Governor Bradford of 
Plymouth, if a zealot, “for one of that persuasion very 
gentle;” Captain Stanclish, “allied to the noble house of 
Standish, and inheriting some of the virtues of that honourable 
family as well as the name ; ” and Cotton of Boston, “ a glory 
to both Englands .” Shortly after these the grave had received 
“the very ancient gentleman, Governor Bellingham, bred a 
lawyer, though his will did not show his skill, a great justiciary 
and noted hater of bribes, firm and fixed in any resolution, 
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who, had he not been a little too much overpowered with the 
humour of melancholy, the infirmities of which tincture did 
now and then appear in his dispensing of justice, had been 
very well qualified for a governor.” 

A majority of these men, but not without resistance, had 
carried severe enactments against the Quakers. The per- 
tinacity of that sect, as disorderly then as now order-loving, 
in the parade of their extravagances, had provoked to the 
utmost men who had left behind them prosperous homes 
and schemes of honourable ambition, to seek in a savage 
wilderness, as to them it seemed^ not merely a refuge from 
active persecution, but the right to worship in a community 
fashioned and regulated entirely after their own hearts. 
Endicott especially had sympathised with this feeling. By 
his efforts, mainly, harsh edicts had been promulgated 
against the sect. He had countenanced the sale of the 
seniors of a Quaker family in 1669, and the whippings 
of others through all the towns of a district. But many 
eminent ministers had protested against Endicott’s cruelties 
to the Quakers. It is at least to be hoped that they would 
have been still less tolerant of the vulgar panic against witch- 
craft, and that they would have had on their side on this 
occasion in combating the delusion the stern common sense 
of '^strong valiant John,” as his epitaph entitles him. The 
Endicotts, Wiuthrops, and Wilsons could scarcely have had 
sympathy with the metaphysics of the wise Salem justices^ 
who on the Cartesian doctrine of "'effluvia,” condemned 
men and women on account of the cure, by their touch, it 
was alleged, of their supposed victims. Their argument was 
that “by the touch the venomous and malignant particles, 
ejected from the eye, do, by this means, return to the 
body from whence they came,” The madness was not con- 
fined to a town or class. The whole land was implicated. 
Members of the Court which sat in Salem for the trials were 
from Boston. In Boston were cherished traditions of “the 
strange form like a man, over against Castle Island, that 
would sometimes cast out flames and sparkles of fire, with a 
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dreadful voice, heard between it and Dorchester, crying over 
the waters, * Come away, come away 1 ’ Immediately after- 
wards '' Captain Chaddock and his crew of necromancers were 
blown up by the kindhng of some gunpowder/' There too, 
so long before as 1656, against the voice of Governor Brad- 
street, Dunforth, Increase Mather, Saltonstall, and others, 
but by a sentence of the General Court, had Dame Hibbins, 
widow of a man who had served on commissions with the 
Dudleys, and Bellinghams, and Pierpoints, been put to death 
on a similar charge. '' Vox populi, some people thought, was 
the chief part of the evidence against her.” Margaret Jones, 
of the neighbouring Charlestown, was executed on a like 
accusation, the possession of a malignant touch which 
brought on deafness and vomiting. Tliis murder had been 
followed by the arrest of her husband for causing the 
rolling of a, Barbadoes ship lying in the harbour, in which 
he had been refused a passage. The conclusive proof was, 
that on the production by the officer of his warrant the 
agitation of the vessel had subsided. 

Salem, however, had a miserable preeminence in this 
shameful episode of New England history. Yet, in 1685, 
though there might be a sort of ground-swell of indignation 
and fear, arising from the arbitrary policy of James TI, and 
his Governor Andros, Salem seemed to John Dunton^ he tells 
us in his amusing ‘ Life and Errors,' one of the most -agreeable 
and well-to-do towns in New England. Pine houses abounded. 
They were tenanted by magistrates, such as Sewel, than whom 
neither Abraham nor Lot were ever more kind to strangers ; " 
by generous merchants, rich enough to woo and wed English 
beauties, who, reversing the later fashion, had, as Mrs. 
Hickes, come over with the valuable venture of a beautiful 
person ; ” by eminent scholars, '' with much of the gentleman,” 
but the eccentricities of German professors ; and by eloquent 
preachers, as Higginson, ‘‘ for whose sake all men,” Dunton 
says prettily, looked on old age as a reverend thing,” and 
Noyes, famous for his Election sermons, a man of delight- 
ful conversation ” soon to have the weight of nineteen death- 
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warrants on liis heart Suddenly, in 1692, from a predisposi- 
tion it is .true of the whole community, but, directly, from the 
murderous mischievousness, as in Scotland at an earlier period, 
of a few children, who subsequently confessed the conspiracy, 
the storm burst. The whole country seemed, we are told, ''to 
behold the sudden descent of wicked spirits from their high 
places.’' The weak-spirited who pleaded guilty were re- 
prieved. The brave ones, "who could not, who durst not belie 
their own souls,” were sent to the stake and the scaffold. " For 
a time,” writes another contemporary, " no life was safe ; the 
scene was like a torrent, sudden, irresistible, and momentary.” 
Few of the victims belonged to the town. They were gener- 
ally from Salem village, now called Danvers, or dwellers in 
cottages among the pine groves, or on the melancholy sea- 
shore, and by the solitary pools of the outskirts. It was the 
neighbourhood in which good Mr. Norris had encouraged 
spinning, to employ the evening leisure, and divert the fancy 
from gloomy tales and alarms. The whole people became 
a mob, in which individual sagacity counted for nothing. 
The assessors of the Salem judge did not resist. Saltonstall 
left the Board, but did not veto the proceedings ; and Ex- 
<;5overnor Simon Eradstreet, the son-in-law of Ex-G-overnor 
Dudley, acted the same cautious part. Increase Mather and 
Willard of Boston disbelieved the charges and succoured the 
fugitives ; they had not the hardihood, or perhaps the entire 
conviction of the falsity of the accusations, to stand up boldly 
in Salem against the majority of justices, or, out of it, against 
men of the authority of Increase Mather’s son. Cotton Mather. 
Of liimithad prophetically been said a few years before, " He 
has read much, but there are many that won’t allow him 
the prudence to make a seasonable use of it.” 

Thus the second generation of New England opened in 
sadness and gloom. But the land had already shown signs 
of revival, before even 1697, when died the last Old Charter 
(Sovernor, and the last Governor who had made Salem his 
residence. This was old Simon Eradstreet, "vir judicio 
lynceario prajditus,” who yet did not see his way openly to 
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resist a delusion originating with a couple of wretched chil- 
dren, and supported by the fright of weak women. The re- 
covery was complete by the time of the death, in 1709, of John 
Massey, the first “ town-horn cliild;” or, as he styles himselfi 
in 1694, in a petition for the grant of a ferry, '"the ancientest 
planter, and the oldest man now living in Salem that was born 
here.” Trade increased every day. It had sufficient influence^ 
even in 1670, to have lands made liable to debts by leave of 
the Court. In lazy, luxurious, agricultural Virginia, down 
to the Eevolution, real property was exempt, and entails were 
stricter than in England. " Stately ships,” too, " with great 
ornament of earning and painting, and much strength of 
ordnance,” were built by native shipwrights, and freighted 
for Old Spain and the Isle of Sables. They might be cast 
away, and with them scores of sailors, " who went to provide 
for old age, but now wanted nothing but a grave, being buried 
in the rude waters.” Others undaunted forthwith sailed out 
from the docks of Cambridge and Boston. Many wealthy 
freebooters spent their wealth there. A good example is that 
magnanimous Captain Cromwell, whom his fellow-townsmen 
likened to Csesar forhis refusal to desert "the thatched cottage 
of the poor man who had entertained him in his mean estate” 
for the mansions of the rich to which he was invited in his 
prosperous days. Everywhere in New England a spirit of 
mercantile adventure sprang up, especially at Boston. Boston 
ships, first of any belonging to American merchants, sailed 
round the world. At Boston the proposal for the establish- 
ment anywhere of a depot, or a colony, found readiest accept- 
ance. Salem was not far behind, if at all, in commerce, 
hospitality, and public spirit. The merchants of Salem were 
known in every port of Europe. " Some of them,” writes Sir 
Charles Lyell, " sailed to India by the Cape without a single 
chart or map, except that small one of the world on Mercator's 
projection, contained in Guthrie's Geography. They used no 
sextants, but working their dead reckoning with chalk on a 
plank, guessed at the sun's position with their hand at noon. 
They had usually no capital, but started with a few beads and 
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trinkets, and, in exchange for these trifles, often obtained the 
skins of sea otters in the Oregon territory, each worth no less 
than one hundred dollars. They also collected sandal wood 
in the Sandwich Islands, and bartered these and other articles 
in China for tea. On such slender means many merchants 
of Salem laid the foundations of the princely fortunes they 
now enjoy.” Such was Peter Hooper of rocky Marblehead, 
who bought all the fish caught on the coast, after its hardy 
race had left off working the mines and betaken themselves 
to the cod-fisheries, and sent it to Bilbao and other ports of 
Spain. Thence he brought back store of golden ingots, with 
which he purchased for the American market English cloth 
and hardware. He rode,” says a Salem author, in a chariot 
like a prince,” and was known as King Hooper. Of the same 
character was his contemporary, King Derby, whose wharf 
was 600 feet long. He, in 1799, built the most sumptuous 
house in the whole county of Essex. 

In wealth and mercantile enterprise Salem was nearly 
Boston’s equal; in the tone of society and politics it was 
much more Conservative. With all its riches, it did not 
possess, to the end of the eighteenth century, a single four- 
wheeled private carriage. Eoyalist principles, all but obsolete 
elsewhere, were sheltered in the bosom of many of its old 
families. They were professed by Colonel Saltonstall, one of 
the historical grandees of the place, who kept up old English 
hospitahty in his seat at Haverhill; rich John VassaU, an 
exile with him at the time of the Eevolution, who would not 
after that event, continue to bear his family arms, ssepe pro 
rege, semper pro republic^. Judge Ourwen or Curwin; and 
William Pyncheon, the last of whom left, for years un- 
mended, as a reproach to mobocracy, the windows in his old 
house in Summer Street, after they had been broken for 
his refusal to recant the unpopular address to Governor 
Hutchinson. The extreme measure taken by the Greneral 
Court of the Province, held, at Salem, by General Gage in 
1774, of electing delegates to the Continental Congress, fixed 
their Eoyalism, Before this, they had been by no means the 
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most docile of sulDjects. When compromised, and pensioners 
of the British Government, they used, as freely as Sam Slick, 
to express their disgust at having the Province spoken of in 
England as, '' onr colonies, or our plantations, with such an 
air as though/’ writes Judge Curwin from London, "‘our 
property and persons were absolutely theirs, like the villains.” 
Most of them had left the country soon after the successful 
stand of Colonel Pickering, himself of an honoured Salem 
name, on the bridge which provided Hawthorne with the 
scene of a pretty prose idyL But the town could not bear 
to part with them for ever. Curwin relates how, on his 
return from exile in England, not a man, woman, or child, 
but expressed a satisfaction at seeing me, and welcomed me 
back.” In fact, Eoyalism and Eepublicanism were, in Salem, 
always tending to overlap. They were but the two sides of 
the shield, and Essex federalists and monarchists would have 
been, in the mouth of a Virginian democrat, interchangeable 
terms. The stately Curwins and Pyncheons clung to their 
allegiance to George HI., onHhe same principle as that to 
which Clarendon imputes the attachment of Lord Newcastle 
to Charles L; they felt their own social precedence to be 
connected with a shadow of royal suzerainty. 

In these long tedious streets, with their neat, duH, two- 
storied wooden houses, agreeable variety is created for the 
eye by green and golden lichens. Within, there was and is 
abundance of hospitality: The great merchants, even after 
they had their wharfs at Boston, went on living at Salem. 
There they kept, and probably keep old-fashioned good cheer 
without the splendour of the society of the capital. They 
are commended for exhibiting universal sympathy with 
their fellow-townsmen, "'the few who are poor being too 
strongly allied to the rich by kindred to be separated from 
them.” Before the war of North and South it could boast 
that, almost alone of anti-slavery cities, it taught in the same 
schools black and white children. There is no better town 
type of New England than it, with its succession of villages, 
each with its church, and a school library, containing often 
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even formerly Plutarcli’s Lives, with the addition now of 
volumes Iby Prescott, Irving, and Herschel, Each is ^'not a 
mere cluster of brick, or rude stone cottages/’ writes President 
Dwight enthusiastically, but is composed of neat houses in 
their several house-lot meadows, adorned with gardens, 
meadows, and orcliards, and exhibiting the universally easy 
circumstances of the inhabitants.” The whole makes 
one of the most delightful prospects wliich the world can 
afford.” 

But though Salem has most closely adhered to the ideal of 
its founders, and has maintained a sort of religious metro- 
politanism in ITew England, political preeminence quickly 
passed away, both from it and the Old Colony,” to Boston. 
Boston was the acknowledged representative of the whole 
land, on aU occasions when its independence was menaced 
by English statesmen and prelates, or insolent admirals. 
Its resistance was generally successful. The attempt of 
Commodore Knowles to press some ship carpenters in the 
port excited] a terrible riot. Archbishop Seeker’s scheme, 
suggested by the philosophical and liberal Bishop Butler, for 
giving a legal establishment to Episcopacy, was triumphantly 
opposed. The motives of the leaders of an opposition were, 
it is true, not always as pure as their apparent objects. 
The richer Bostonians '' had the reputation/’ we are told by 
Dunton, “ of being lavish in promises, but not in payment,” 
whilst ^'the most uncommon practice with them was the 
custom of telling the truth.” Such is alleged to have been 
the character of Governor Hutchinson, who was a native. 
Such, too, was in part that of John Hancock. The latter 
was the son and grandson of reputable but by no means 
rich country clergymen. His uncle, a Loyalist, had gained 
great wealth by smuggling tea from St. Eustatia in molasses 
casks, the popular rumour being that he had bought for 
a trifle an immense diamond. He left his radical nephew 
£50,000 in hand, with the interest of £20,000 more, beside 
houses and ships, with troops of workmen attached to them, 
from whose aid his heir acquired great influence.” John 
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Hancock was suave, and supplied the want of genius by a 
popular demeanour. He loved place and applause so inordi- 
nately as to lavish his wealth upon those objects, till, we learn 
from President Quincy, who had suffered through him, he 
ended by becoming, as Treasurer of Harvard College, a great, 
defaulter. The seizure, the first made by the new Com- 
missioners of Customs, of a vessel laden with wine belonging 
to him, covered a multitude of faults. It saved from 
ridicule the prodigious vanity itself, which made him grasp,, 
not contented with the Presidency of Congress and Governor- 
ship of Massachussets, at the command of the federal armies 
against England. 

With Hancock’s name we find often joined that of Samuel 
Adams, a considerable lawyer, and a skilful political intriguer., 
Boston had men of a far higher order, men like William 
Pepperell, merchant and landowner, who, an amateur soldier^, 
in the scarlet cloth and gold lace of a courtier, captured 
Louisburg to the astonishment of Europe. But generally the 
more prominent pioneers of the Eevolution in Boston were 
unscrupulous partisans. They could plead they had to do 
with officials yet more unscrupulous, men whom all honest 
men at home reprobated, as ex-Governor . Bernard. General 
Oglethorpe, famed alike for benevolence, for Dr. Johnson’s, 
friendship, and for having shot snipes in what is now 
Eegent Street, ejected him ignominiously from the Smyrna 
coffee-house, declaring, say the contemporary journals, that- 
'Mie smelt strongly of the hangman.” Though it is not a 
satisfactory apology for dishonesty that the offender’s ad- 
versaries are worse, it is a very common excuse, and, in some- 
measure, a reason. The system of corruption, fraud, and 
violence employed by British Secretaries of State, by the 
HiUsboroughs, Sandwiches, and SackviUes, and by Boards of 
Trade, and their delegates, the Bernards, Hutchinsons, Olivers,, 
and Eandolphs, with the whole plentiful crop of Surveyors, 
Collectors, and Attorneys General, had corrupted Colonial 
morality almost as completely as the policy of Clifford and 
Danby marred the delicacy of that of Sidney in Charles II, ’s. 
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xeign. The new England patriots kept agents in the mother- 
oountiy, to bribe, promise, or threaten on occasion, and them- 
selves were not averse from any sharp practice on the side 
of freedom. 

The Eevolution blew aside the vapours, and brought into 
eight a nobler set of men, whose ambition, if as engrossing 
e,s that of their political predecessors, was of a kind to 
identify them with their country, not to narrow their country 
to themselves. They remained to the full as Conservative ; 
for so, in the essence, was New England. The elder race of 
statesmen had not conceived themselves bound to follow 
republican ways while giving republican pledges, any more 
than Charles James Fox felt an obligation to pay his trades- 
men, because he was canvassing the shopkeepers of West- 
minster. John Hancock and the others had the gout, and 
arrayed themselves in lace and embroidery, like their proto- 
types at home. Their successors were contented with simpler 
fasliions. Ex-President Adams dined at one, went to church 
twice on Sunday, and prided himself on being, like Oincin- 
natus, a practical farmer. But the difference, after all, was 
not very material. Gold lace was by that time gone out of 
fashion, and his practical farming was on an old ancestral 
estate in the midst of a population which venerated him. 

In Massachusetts,” writes Jefferson to him, there exists a 
traditionary reverence for certain families, rendering pubKc 
offices nearly hereditary. This is from the merit of those 
families, and from the strict alliance of Church and State.” 
Younger representatives of the governing houses req[uired as 
implicit obedience from their followers as the elder, and 
w'ere not slow to “ gnash their teeth and curse the people,” 
as we are told was a habit of the statesman of Quincy, when 
the least resistance was offered to their policy. Honorary 
titles they claimed with punctiliousness, and the country 
readily rendered them. The Governor of New England has 
always been most rigidly His Excellency, and every repre- 
sentative the Honourable,” There was a time when many 
repented of having lost King George, and would have readily 
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made a King George of their own out of the most unselfish 
of soldiers. Perhaps Hancock fancied a King John might 
more suitably have opened a new dynasty. Boston society, 
as reflected in local literature, continues to believe in definite 
class distinctions. The town has its recognised division into 
first, second, and tliird families, with reference to wealth; 
and, above all, “ the old families.” Sir Charles LyeU tells us 
in his Transatlantic journal, half a century ago, that he 
considered himself a Liberal in England, but- he found him- 
self regarded as a Eadical in Boston, and om' Eeform Bill 
of 1832 denounced as a perilous innovation. 

The Conservatism of New England was, and is, of a 
peculiar kind. ■ It was powerful, even tyrannical, when local 
prejudices or national institutions were attacked. It was 
powerless as an active principle, when the relations between 
its country and another were called in question. Two 
tilings impress the mind after an investigation of pro- 
vincial New England history. One is that the Cabinets of 
George III. were abundantly short-sighted, that they either 
could not understand the Colonial character, or were inso- 
lently defiant of the warnings of knowledge. The other is 
that our own generation could not, however anxiously con- 
ciliatory, have long maintained the Imperial unity. "We 
see the men of Boston, and Salem, and Plymouth, from first 
to last, chafing and fretting at the notion that a land 
they had bought and won for themselves, could be in 
any degree directed by strangers. A Navigation Act was 
as much an abomination to them as a Stamp Act; but 
they were not powerful enough to secede in the seventeenth 
century. Englishmen of the age of George III. knew little 
of New England and its people, and paid as the price of 
their ignorance the costs of a tremendous war. In another 
way modern Englishmen are as ignorant. We will not 
remember that, until the war of the American Eevolution, 
New England’s history is a page of our own. We insist 
on regarding New England as a manufactured article of 
the reign of Charles I. Allusions by native authors to the 
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presence of old families, old houses, and old prejudices in 
settlements planted two oentuiies and a half ago, are treated 
as efforts of fancy. We do not consider that the oldest 
tree, if transplanted with its roots and soil about it, will 
bear to its new home its pride of branches, and much of the 
dignity, as weU as some of the defects, of age. 
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VIEGINIA. 


New England and Virginia both show characteristics of 
age. But age in New England is displayed in the tone 
of thought, and has to be searched for. It is spread over 
the whole surface of Virginian history, and, until the War 
of Secession, was deeply imprinted on every institution. 
Countries differ like wines, some become ripe and mellow, or 
vapid, as it may be, with years, while others, their contempor- 
aries, are still effervescing with youth. In the midst of the 
prevailing newness of the United States little ever was new 
about Virginia, the original Virginia. In its three centuries 
of existence the Old Dominion has lived through as varied a 
series of national fortunes, and as many social and political 
experiences, as any ancient realm in our hemisphere. Long 
and doubtful was its struggle into life. Storms seemed to 
blow which have never raged since, and new forms of disease 
were discovered, as though to balance, in proper tragic anti- 
thesis, the Eden-like beauties which revealed themselves to 
the admiring eyes of North Devon mariners. The contrast is 
a strange one between the luxuriant beauty of these southern 
regions of the New World, as they presented themselves to 
the eyes of the first discoverers, and the' aspect they showed 
to the same men become regular residents, and no longer 
amiable and casual guests. The sunny air was then a parching 
Arabian atmosphere ; the zephyrs, sharp withering breezes ; 
cool, shadowy woods, gloomy jungles; and bright flowers, 
the poor apologies for west country grain and orchards. 
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Only after several calamitous expeditions, connected with, 
the name of the knight-errant who hovers strangely between 
the Sir Lancelots and the Maiiboroughs, between romance 
and prose, the gallant who spoiled a cloak, and the somewhat 
Jesuitical plotter with atheists and seminary priests, at length 
a little village slowly emerged on the banks of the broad 
James. Fresh bands of eager adventurers flocked in. In 
vain they met their predecessors in full retreat, despairing 
and disgusted, their harvests grubbed up, and their huts in 
ruins. As they floated up the glorious Yirginian estuaries, 
they forgot all evil omens. Their senses were ravished,'' 
writes one of themselves, with the beauty of the prospect, 
the fragrancy of fields and gardens, the brightness of the sky, 
and serenity of the air," till they exclaimed that no two 
European kingdoms could approach the rich abundance and 
luxuriance of this. The flaunting crown imperial, the cardinal 
flower, the mocassin flower, and the tulip tree, were on every 
side ; not in gardens, but in the woods, running wild. Malo- 
chotons, cherries, and peaches were there, too many for any 
but the hogs to eat; and, in short, scarce a flower or a 
fruit exists which does not flourish better in Virginia than 
even its own native soil." Gradually, even wealth poured 
in. The scent of tobacco began to captivate European 
senses. The Grand Turk and the Tartars of Samarcand 
appreciated the discovery. The Virginian Company con- 
descended, though reluctantly, to "‘this degradation of the 
Virginian glebe," relinquishing grand visions of rivalry with 
Potbsi, Italian silkworms, and French vineyards. James I. 
gave up devoting his leisure to ‘‘Blasts, and Counter- 
blasts," abandoned his paternal fears lest “one hundred 
thousand English rustics should smoke at the plough," 
and betook himself to the more serious task of devising 
how to turn the new taste into the most profitable vehicle 
of taxation. 

Before the Eevolution, the social condition of the tide- 
water region of Virginia was well known to the merchants of 
Liverpool and Bristol, who were often the guests of the planters 
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on the shores of those great highways, the James and the 
Potomac. They knew it better than the present genera- 
tion. Modern highways and railways pass far on one side 
of this once famous territory. Guide-books neglect it ; and 
Americans themselves seem scarcely to understand the nature 
of this division of Virginia, or its inhabitants. While the whole 
land has lost its primacy in the Union, this district has in 
its own State lost its relative rank. Formerly it was every- 
thing ; and its history was the history of Virginia. It in- 
cluded the shores of the great rivers, with a depth of many 
miles into the interior. It was fringed with spacious 
mansions, up to the very doors of which frigates could sail, and 
laden merchantmen, with the fashions of London to exchange 
for the renowned sweet Virginian tobacco. The sea-breezes 
showed favouritism to it ; they were then never felt above 
Williamsburg ; now they are welcomed, at close of midday, 
in the hot woods on the slopes of the mountains. Out 
of the whole number of members returned to the first 
Congress by the State, a large majority came thence ; now it 
sends an inconsiderable minority. Thence sprang all the 
leading men, foremost in the Union as in Virginia, of the 
epoch of the Eevolution, and there they lived. Patrick 
Henry, the Eadical and democrat, dwelt just on its verge* 
Sow all that is changed. The life and vigour of the land, 
as seen in politics, have oozed away from the tidal territory. 
Tobacco, the staple of Virginian trade and wealth, requires 
across the Atlantic a virgin soil, though the peasant proprietor 
of the Bergstrasse cannot apparently afford to hold any such 
doctrine. So the Virginian capitalist was ever removing 
farther and farther into the interior. His exhausted planta- 
tion he left to become a wilderness of cedars, oaks, wild vines, 
tulip and judas trees, strawberries, azaleas, and roses, pastur- 
age for hosts of butterflies and humming-birds. The West 
received the owner, or the region beyond the barrier of the 
Blue Mountains. Hew counties were, even in settled times^ 
ever in process of formation in the West. Thus, Albemarle 
had originally been a portion of Gooch County, and Gooch 
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Co-anty, the native district of Jefferson, was itself a fragment 
of another. 

Though the land is generally poor, the course of the great 
rivers and their tributaries is marked by a fertile strip of 
country, sown usually with maize, cotton, and palma Claristi. 
This is bounded, at a mile’s distance, by the interminable 
forests of black pitch-pine. Such is more peculiarly the char- 
acter of the James. Forty-three miles from its source it is 
fourteen miles broad, a sort of inland sea. The edging of 
dark fir and cedar of various sombre tints on its shores 
appears to grow straight out of the water* so low is. the 
surrounding level. After a time the banks begin to display 
soil of a good quality, covered thickly with the mulberry, 
walnut, and sycamore. Every now and then a great house 
comes into view, heralded, as in France, or in Italy, 
by solemn columns of Lombardy poplars. The Potomac 
flows through more picturesque scenery. Its magnificent 
falls are bordered by huge black cliffs, a combination 
of Alpine grandeur with tropical vegetation. The great 
bluffs and long wooded ridges throw massive shadows over 
the broad silent river on towards the rich shores of Mary- 
land. It does not, however, water a larger breadth of fertile 
land on the whole. All through those flat alluvial regions 
stretches the broad belt of Pine Barrens, running parallel 
to the coast through the Atlantic Plain, overspread with 
gigantic long-tufted firs. They give way to swamps clothed 
with evergreen oak and cypress, with wild vines clinging 
round the trunks, and their branches hung with the white 
berries of the mistletoe. The largest, which has the name 
of the Great Dismal, is forty miles long and fifteen broad. 
It is described as looking like an inundated river plain, the 
water vibrating with a sort of mysterious current, and the 
whole fen being higher than the dry land round. Trunks of 
fallen trees lie beneath a dense deposit of peat in thelnterior, 
and a carpet of moss spreads over the surface. Washington 
set on foot the construction of a series of canals throixgh 
the midst. Now and then a boat emerges from under the 
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overarclimg aisles into the central lake, called Drummond's 
Pool. The occasional snarl of a wolf, and the crash of boughs 
dragged down by a bear in quest of acorns interrupt the 
.sighmg of the cedars. 

The barrenness of the chief part of the district, and the 
narrow limits within which all industry was confined, cher- 
ished, as in a hothouse, the prosperity of the tide-water 
plantations. They were kept to the bounds within which 
trade could most readily find them. So early as the days of 
'Governor Berkeley, and partly in consequence of the sym- 
pathy between the settlers and that fiery old cavalier, this 
region had become important. In 1649 we learn from a 
description of the settlement given by a gentleman in a 
letter to a friend in England, that it had so increased as then 
to' contain 15,000 English, including the King's occasional 
presents to the Company of a hundred or two of dissolute 
persons,” and 300 negroes. There were 2,000 head of cattle, 
and innumerable swine ranged the woods. Thirty ships, 
with a complement in all of a thousand sailors, sailed up the 
estuaries in autumn, returning with their freight of tobacco 
in March. The land was full of valuable timber, often sixty 
feet high and three square, with no underwood, so that the 
cumbrous coaches-and-six of the period could make their way 
through the forest. Already the orchards, in parte, had begun 
to bear as richly as in Herefordshire, and cider was added to 
the excellent metheglin, the final result of the wild flowers 
which the bees, we are assured, found, notwithstanding their 
flaunting pretentiousness, ^^most excellent food.” So late 
as the close of the seventeenth century, when the popula- 
tion had now grown to 70,000, pork the best in the world,” 
and capons might be had almost for the asking, and deer 
sold at eight shillings the head. It was reckoned that the 
tobacco trade was at this period carried on in fifty ships 
in the year from Liverpool alone, and in the same, or a yet 
larger number from Bristol, which paid on their cargoes 
£60,000 to the revenue annually. At least a hundred sailed 
from the Thames. 
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In sucIl a land capital soon made its weight felt. The 
richest portions of the country on the banks of each of the 
four great rivers were parcelled out among a score or two of 
planters dwelling in ample homesteads, not much farther 
apart than in a rural district of the mother-country. There 
they kept open house, every one’s contempt falling upon 
the sordid wretch who should offend against that laudable 
custom of the country/’ says Oldmixon, in his ^ New State of 
Virginia.’ In England,” he continues, a hospitable man 
is reckoned a sot or a bubble, and hearty feasts are thought 
disreputable. Not so among the prudent, careful, generous, 
hospitable people of Virginia.” Of this class, so early a& 
1649, was 'Hhat worthy Captain Matthews, one of the 
Council, and a most deserving Commonwealth’s man, who’ 
hath a fine house, and keeps weavers and a tan-house, with 
eight shoemakers and forty negro servants, whom he brings 
up to trade. His wheat he selleth at four shillings the^ 
bushel, kills store of beeves, and sells them to victual the 
sMps, hath abundance of kine, and a brave dairy.” With 
his wife, the daughter of Sir Thomas Hamilton, he keeps a. 
good house, lives bravely, is a true lover of Virginia, and is 
worthy of much honour.” Such were the hearty merchant- 
farmers of Virginia of the first generation, in whom some 
of the refinement of courtiers was conjoined with the adven- 
turous temper of West of England mariners. In his own 
ships and from his own wharves the rich landowner loaded 
for Bristol the tobacco crop grown on his own lands. In the 
meantime he entertained nobly at his house the merchant or 
supercargo the whole winter through, gathering up tales of 
popular resistance to prerogative at home. 

He was as keen a champion of popular rights as any feudal 
baroii struggling for Magna Charta, or a Puritan Eastern 
counties squire fretting under the sway of a cavalier peer. 
It is impossible to take in at a glance both sides of his 
character. The planters, more particularly those of the 
second generation, spent on pleasure and luxury the profits, 
and often something more, of a hundred commercial voyages.. 
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To one set of men they held the relation of liberal democratic 
traders, to another that of despots and task-masters. The 
spectacle of a Leicestershire fox-hnnter, driving a troop not 
only of negroes, but of whites, now convicts from the hulks, 
now cavaliers. Commonwealth men, or Jacobites, whichever 
cause was undermost in England, would not be pleasing. 
Its Virginian counterpart was inharmonious. But these 
careless Transatlantic squires, who loved no sport in which 
the dangers of a fox-chase were not exaggerated, hunting 
wild horses in the interval of a drinking-bout, and dashing 
about over roads at least as bad as English highways in 
the reigns of the Stuarts, managed to keep the two characters 
apart. With the very easiest of consciences, they transferred 
all of the slave-owner’s attributes, except liis profits, to 
their bailiffs, clerks, and stewards. Themselves, far from 
brandishing the whip, were busy in their parlours with 
thriced-voyaged madeira, or strong Cheshire ale, or in the 
Parliament-house aild many coffee-houses of Williamsburg 
they were declaiming on the equality of man, and the limits 
of prerogative. 

Centralisation was their great bugbear, both before the 
Eevolution and after. The establishment of fixed depots of 
trade was a pet object of jealousy. In vain did Charles II. 
command Governor Berkeley to have a law passed in the 
Colonial Legislature to oblige all ships to unlade at James- 
town, and for the erection of forts, as well for that purpose 
as to guard against breaches of the Act of Navigation. Both 
merchants and planters were obstinately opposed to any 
policy of the sort. The former held that it was not for 
their interest that great marts should arise. At them the 
growers might learn the urgency of the demand for the 
tobacco crop. They would no longer be, as under the actual 
system, entirely dependent on the offer of a single slrip- 
owner, who had obtained a monopoly, in many cases by 
lending large sums on the security of the harvest for years 
to come. They were reluctant also to resign their agreeable 
sojourn of three, or four months amid the luxuries of a 
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planter’s mansion. The planters, for their part, were, on 
their land, as absolutely independent as an old Norman 
lord of a manor. Each estate had its appropriate name, 
not being called, as in the north, such and such a lot in 
such a township. They went up to the seat of govern- 
ment to spend the season together, to dine merrily at taverns, 
and to feast or be feasted by a popular nobleman and his 
wife. But they were as unwilling to resign their rank of 
squires for that of regular residents in a small country town, 
as would be Highland lairds or English county families. 
They hated the appearance of centralisation: and nothing 
in appearance less like centralisation could have existed 
than the Virginian system. The Governor or his deputy 
lived in a palace, had his guards, titles, and a salary liberal 
enough to tempt English peers. He could veto acts of the 
Assembly, and appoint colonels of militia, andlords-lieutenant 
of counties. He was lord-general, and high admiral, chan- 
cellor, chief justice, and his own prime minister. Yet no 
government could be less of an absolutism in its practical 
working. The whole body of planters felt a national pride 
in the name of Virginians, and their grief was moderate 
whenever the tobacco trade of rival Maryland, or the com- 
merce of Hew York or Hew England was supposed to be 
in peril. So far, however, as they cared practically for 
aught beyond the verge of their estates, their cares were 
bounded by their several counties. 

County government was modelled in a way to gratify 
their dislike of the appearance of dependence. The county 
courts of Virginia retained down to the War of Secession 
a constitution which appears exceedingly anomalous, till we 
have gained a clear insight into the character of Virgiixian 
democracy. The number of magistrates composing them,’’ 
we learn from Professor Tucker, a Virginian writer on 
political economy and government, is kept up from persons 
nominated by the courts themselves. It is true that the 
executive of the State has the power of rejecting the nomi- 
nations of the county courts ; but, as the public necessity for 
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the magistrates may be very pressing, and as the motives to 
reject can seldom be so strong as to induce the executive 
power to put itself into collision with the court, the recom- 
mendation is virtually an appointment. There has not been 
a rejection perhaps in one case in a thousand. The con- 
sequence is, that the power is substantially possessed by the 
courts, and is concentrated in a few families, who naturally 
endeavour to strengthen and perpetuate their influence and 
authority. They have criminal jurisdiction in all cases of 
misdemeanour, the power of acquittal in all cases of felony, 
the power of nominating, which is equivalent to that of 
appointing, all militia ofidcers below the rank of brigadiers,, 
and of making all the lucrative county appointments, as well 
as of filling up the vacancies in their own body ; the high 
sheriff is taken from the body every two years, and then 
returns to it; they have the power of levying poll taxes 
for county purposes; they establish or put down all the 
roads and bridges. There is no individual in the county 
who may not be made to feel their power or ill will.” Never- 
theless, ‘‘the great mass of State politicians regard these 
oligarchical courts as the anchor of safety to the State, which 
has hitherto kept her to her moorings, in spite of the shifting 
currents of opinion, and would keep her against the driving 
tempest of popular fury.” 

Not by standing forward boldly as the people’s repre- 
sentatives did the great Virginian houses attain their in- 
fluence. It was their own by right of property. In many 
cases they were most unpopular with the yeomanry, “ philip- 
pizing,” says Jefferson, somewhat in a partisan spirit, “ in 
every collision between king and people, with a view to a 
seat in the Council,” so that after the Eevolution made the 
old social precedence a reproach, “ a Eandolph, a Carter, or a 
Burwell must have great personal superiority over a common 
competitor to be elected even at this day.” Pew Virginian 
planters had made their own fortunes. Fortune-making 
was not a quality which flourished on Virginian soil. It 
was enough if they kept that which family interest at home 
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liad i3rocured for them by lavish royal graiits. Oldmixon, a 
notorious perverter of facts, writes that there was no need of 
a Heralds’ Office at Jamestown, the honest merchant -and 
industrious planter being the men of honour in Virginia.” 
He confesses, that when the condition of the settlement began 
to improve, ‘‘ many men of small fortunes but good families 
came out.” There was country gentlemen’s blood in their 
veins, and the instinct in their hearts that the serious 
business of life for their class was sport. They defied royal 
governors and orders of Boards of Trade with the zeal of 
Eadicals when their pockets were attacked ; they were steady 
Conservatives when social relations were the subject of con- 
troversy. Both Oldmixon and De Toe confound Maryland 
and Virginia. The latter even declares, in ' Colonel Jack,’ 
that Maryland is Virginia, speaking of them from a dis- 
tance.” In Maryland classes mingled ; in Virginia, those 
who began life as yeomen left to their descendants a similar 
status ; and the same was the rule with the great planters. 

In right of their apparent possessions and landed interest, 
on’ the faith of the legend of their ancestral wealth, they 
maintained their predominance. The great families of the 
country received but few accessions to compete with and 
outshine tliem. Their estates groaned under all the ex- 
crescences of an old landed system, which they had imported 
with them from England to a new world. They were 
burdened with many mortgages, liens, settlements on younger 
children, and elegits. Usually the soil was so fast tied 
-up that its transfer to other hands did not emancipate it. 
The possessors might he treated with the greatest insolence 
by the merchants, their guests and creditors. As between 
themselves and their countrymen, they maintained their 
superiority as fully as an insolvent Irish landowner besieged 
in his dilapidated castle, before the establishment of the 
Encumbered Estates Court, with its compulsory liquidations. 
They bore their dignity by no means meekly. In later days, 
northerners were, according to Sir Charles Lyell, forced to 
confess that, though the majority, “ they were held in political 
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thraldom by tlie southern planters/’ The causes were the 
greater leisure planters could devote to questions of politics 
than the small farmers and merchants of KTew York and ITew 
England, their superior power of banding together as one 
man in defence of what they called their property and 
institutions, their general eloquence and political tact, and 
the high bearing, which often imposed on northern men, 
much superior to them in real talent, knowledge, and 
strength of character/’ 

They could not be expected to be less domineering to- 
wards the lower orders of their fellow Virginians. At home 
they saw none but courteous or complaisant neighbours of 
their own rank, obsequious overseers, or silent bondsmen of 
whom a planter occasionally held a levee, seated on high, as 
De Foe describes it, in a large hall, like a lord judge on the 
bench, or a petty king on his throne.” The interests of the 
first were the same with their own, and they met only to 
indulge in an outcry against the Government, or to dance 
away the long summer evenings. The last they suffered to 
be ruled with a rod of iron; for these jovial olive-hued 
squires would, without scruple, commit the extreme j)ower 
•of torture into the hands of men proverbially cruel. They 
did not concern themselves with the fate of the last purchase 
from the convict-sMp. It might sometimes be an abandoned 
fellow, sent to contaminate the tobacco-fields; sometimes a 
chivakous gentleman from Preston, transported for defence 
of the cause 'which planters loved to toast on their knees. 
Sometimes it might be a kidnapped child, or honest peasant. 
They recked not. To neighbours not of the same degree with 
their own they behaved with extreme, haughtiness. The 

half-breeds,” as, we are assured by Mr. Wirt, the biographer 
of Patrick Henry, the younger scions of great families were 
nicknamed, were just admitted within the circle, not as 
members, but appendages. The integral constituents of the 
order formed a true oligarchy, defined, that is, by wealth as 
well as birth. The few who had raised themselves from 
^ dependent condition, could not hope to be admitted till, 
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by the tliird generation, they had purged away the stain of 
mechanical industry. The substantial independent yeomanry, 
^^ooking askance at, but not jostling their betters,” were 
treated by their chiefs as only made to pay taxes. 

Public expenditure in general was defrayed by a capita- 
tion tax. The heavy expense of making the roads was 
borne equally by all males over sixteen. The landowners 
absorbed a considerable portion of the income when collected. 
By limiting the suffrage to freeholders, they insured, for the 
most part, the return of their nominees. There was as fine a 
show of the recognition of popular privileges at an election 
of a burgess as in an old English rotten borough. Much 
band-playing and drinking went on at the expense of the 
candidates; but the poorer freeholders were commonly as 
deeply in debt to the richer, who were in the habit of 
supplymg them with imported goods, as were these to the 
merchants. Hence the free choice was a farce. The 
leading landowners selected representatives. They paid 
them out of the contributions of the masses an exorbitant 
remuneration for defending their own monopoly against the 
prerogative of the Crown as represented by the Governor. 
During the reign of Charles I., when the aristocracy was 
entirely absolute, the salary was, for each day of attendance, 
150 lbs. of tobacco, the common currency of the tide-water 
region, and 100 lbs. more for the maintenance of a horse and 
servant. Altogether it averaged about twenty-five dollars 
daily. One of the chief complaints of young Colonel Bacon, 
in an insurrectionary manifesto he published, concerned these 
e^Jtravagantly high salaries. His opponents retorted, no 
doubt with much truth, he being one of themselves by birth 
and fortune, that his sole object was to obtain a monopoly of 
the Indian trade. Governor Berkeley, who, we are told, 
ruled as a Governor with a landed interest,” made common 
cause with the aristocrats; but thePoyal Commissioners sent 
out to examine into the origin of the rebellion reported so 
strongly against the amount of the payment to members 
that it was reduced. It still, however, continued so high as 
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to be a perpetual source of murmurs among the farmers, and 
a good electioneering cry for the Crown. Thus, Janies II., 
on the rejection of a recommendation from the Privy Council 
by the Assembly, took care to insinuate that the contumacy 
of that body arose partly from a wish to prolong the session 
for the sake of the pay. He commanded that his popular 
charge should be read in all the churches. In the same way 
they monopolised the honours of the Council. They accepted 
them, not as a pledge of submission to Grovernment, but as 
an acknowledgment of their rank and power. Very few of 
them were, their adversaries allow, Tories, that is, supporters 
of prerogative. But the Council was the avenue to various* 
lucrative posts, such as the Auditorsliip, endowed with ub 
income of 7^ per cent, of public money ; the Treasurership,, 
with 6 per cent, of all passing through that office; the 
Presidency of the Council, and place of Attorney-General.. 
We find, accordingly, Dudley Digges, Eandolph, Byrd, and 
other aristocratic names perpetually on the Council roll. 

Not content to pay for their thousands of acres no larger a 
share of the charges for the support of administration than 
feu on the farm of fifty, while they had themselves the lion's 
share in the expenditure, they were not ashamed to pillage 
the public secretly. The Speaker of the Assembly, who was 
also, by virtue of his office. Colonial Treasurer for the twenty- 
five years preceding 1765, was Eobinson, the acknowledged 
head of the landed aristocracy, with a keen love of pomp and 
titles, but popular and courteous to his equals. It was he who 
addressed the celebrated compliment to Washington, wlien 
utterly confounded, and incapable of uttering a single word 
in reply to the vote of thanks by the House of Burgesses for 
his military services, after Braddock's defeat. Party manage- 
ment was his pride, and to catch a vote he did not scruple to 
lend, on personal security, large sums of public money to 
embarrassed trading squires. In the year 1765 he felt a 
crisis was approaching. AU his own private means were 
exhausted, and, backed by the tide- water oligarchs, he pro- 
posed the establishment of a State Loan Office, with the 
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intention of entering the old transactions as new ones. By 
the eloquence of Patrick Henry, who, without impeaching the 
honesty of the powerful Speaker, excited the jealousy of the 
members from the upper counties, and laid up for himself a 
future tempest of hatred on the part of the aristocracy, the 
iniquitous scheme was defeated. The next year Eobinsoii 
died, irretrievably insolvent, and, it was discovered, 100,000 
dollars in debt to the Treasury. These men lived in splen- 
dour, while they consoled their neighbours, who in every 
creek starved on shell-fish, with the fact that they were 
not slaves of the Crown. Amidst professions of rigid ortho- 
doxy they plundered the revenue of the Church. Till late in 
the seventeenth century, only one ITonconformist chapel 
existed in Virginia. But their ecclesiastical orthodoxy was 
of a negative character ; they had early prevailed to have the 
right to induct transferred from the Crown to the vestries, 
which were formed by cooptation of the twelve leading men of 
the parish. They used their power to keep the rectory legally 
vacant. Church and parsonage they let fall into decay, while 
they allowed the officiating clergyman so humble a stipend 
out of the very liberal provision made at the establishment of 
the Colony, that he was forced, in most cases, to eke it out 
by keeping a school. The Assembly itself sympathised with 
this policy. It had the effect of curbing any disagreeable 
disposition on the part of a minister to reprove the morals of 
liis wealthy parishioners. 

Altogether no favourable impression is produced by the 
social and political aspects of the tide- water districts. The 
planters were selfish, indolent, and rapacious. They did not 
even possess the ideas of taste and comfort. Their domestic 
architecture so offended Jefferson’s ultra-classical proclivities, 
though he did not scorn Philadelphian neatness, that he 
exclaims, The genius of architecture seems to have shed its 
malediction over this land.” Its eccentricities would not have 
roused English instincts against it. But they betrayed only 
ostentation. In vain we look in old Virginia for traces of 
rural ease and amenity. There we find no orchards or briglrt 
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flower-gardens, no dairies or lawns ; no well kept farin-lioiises, 
as in New England. Every acre they had sufficient slave- 
lahour to cultivate was used for the growth of tobacco, to 
supply the demands of rapacious English creditors. Solely 
by the law of entail, and the assistance they managed to 
obtain from the State Treasury, were they maintained in their 
hereditary position. Strict settlements had been, very soon 
after the planting of the colony, imported from England, along 
with many other legal traditions, by the cadets- of county 
families. There were many Colonel Esmonds in those old 
times. At first, entails could, as at home, be barred, and the 
property ahenated ; but by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the old cavalier spirit was become so triumphant as 
to have completely driven beyond the Chesapeake, into 
Maryland, and the North, the habits of thrift proper to a 
new country. Mortgages were in headlong process of eating 
up the vast domains with wlrich noble families had been 
endowed by the Crown. In a short time the whole land 
seemed doomed to pass into the hands of a small guild of 
merchants. These were accustomed, writes Jefferson to 
lister Asquith, to accommodate their reckless host with 
loan upon loan, and then, having got him immersed in 
debt, they reduced the price given for his tobacco. Let his 
shipments be ever so great, and his demand of necessaries 
ever so economical, they never permitted him to clear it off. 
The debt became hereditary from father to son for many 
generations, so that the planters were a species of pi'operty 
annexed to certain mercantile houses.” After the Eevolution 
the same state of things existed, and Virginians by no 
means themselves guiltless in this respect have lamented it 
freely. Jefferson, for instance, whilst indulging, to the ruin 
of his private means and family position, in a love oi the fine 
arts and of hospitahty, writes regretfully from Paris, where 
he was Minister, that '' he looked back to the war as a time 
of happiness, when we could not run in debt because nobody 
would trust us; when we practised, of necessity, the maxim of 
buying nothing but what we had money in dur pockets to 
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pay for; a maxim whicli, of all others, lays the broadest 
foundation for happiness.” For a generation before the war 
statutory law had stereotyped landownership. In the year 
1705, the docking of entails, to restore to the limited owners 
control over the estate, was expressly prohibited. Thus the 
land was bound up indissolubly with the family, unless the 
Legislature chose as a favour to an individual possessor to 
set it free. 

The contest begun by Jefferson and Patrick Henry for the 
abolition of the doctrine of entail with all its incidents, 
and of the rights of primogenitoe, opened the eyes of the 
Virginian aristocracy to the nature of the struggle then 
opening. In New England, the main object of the Eevoliition 
was to break the bond of dependence on the mother-country. 
In Virginia this was only one motive ; it was inseparably con- 
nected with another, which was, as its own supporters phrased 
it, the substitution of an aristocracy of virtue and talent for 
the aristocracy of birth and wealth.” Few of the old aris- 
tocracy could be called Tories. Adversaries who hated the 
system, speak of “ only half-a-dozen aristocratic gentlemen, 
angry at the loss of their preeminence, venting their indigna- 
tion at the change from a monarchy to a republic, and more 
worthy of pity than punishment.” The main perplexity of 
the old families arose from the fact that they found the natural 
stay of their own dignity to be the throne they had ever op- 
posed, and could not now bring themselves to aid in re-estab- 
lislring. This inconsistency was the weak point in their fortress, 
Men like the Eandolphs had always been Whigs, or more 
advanced still. They had resisted the Court, the Governor’s 
party, with a self-approbation the most sincere. They had 
travelled to London, and intrigued in the purlieus of Whitehall 
for a century. All this had been in the interests of their own 
order. They were bitterly indignant at agitators who now 
demazided for themselves a share in the glory of patriotism, 
and still more fiercely suspicious when they found them 
impertinently interfering in matters which concerned private 
property. A monopoly of popularity had long been arrogated 
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by the Eandolplis, Flemings, Says, Eldridges, and Murrays, 
all of renown in the State, if not actually, in right of their 
descent from Princess Pocahontas, princes of the blood 
royal of Virginia, as James I. had intimated they should be 
accounted. They could point to portions of their estates as 
having once formed part of the demesne of that Indian 
emperor and puissant English baron, Powhatan. Another 
member of the coterie was the family of Digges. Its repre- 
sentative made it a point of pride always to receive George 
Washington, himself not averse, with all his modesty, from 
gay apparel and splendid equipages, on the broad bosom of the 
Potomac, in a barge of English make, rowed by six negroes 
in fine attire. 

A redeeming trait in the history of the order, is that, when 
its members found they must either abandon their old prin- 
ciples of political, and as they thought it, patriotic opposition, 
and go over to the side of the English Government, or else 
acquiesce in the destruction of many of their cherished privi- 
leges, they did not choose the course of apparent expediency 
for a single moment. Further, though the whole system 
which they had instituted in Virginia had been cumbrous and 
effete, under it the land reached, and for some time main- 
tained, a priority, relatively to the rest of the New World, 
which it was unable for long to understand it had lost. It 
contributed a revenue to the mother-country ; it consumed a 
large quantity of elaborate and expensive English products ; 
it furnished the world at large with luxuries, which general 
use has almost converted into necessaries. On the spot there 
was a vast display of expenditure, if not of elegance. The 
shores of broad tide-ways penetrating far inland between 
majestic forests, were studded with a succession of sumptuous 
villas, and wharves crowded with shipping. The aspect of 
the country was that of a Liverpool broken up, and spread 
up and down a hundred miles or so of estuary. To see 
that the country was crippled with debt, and the prey 
of gross extravagance, it was necessary to wander into 
the interior, and examine more closely. We are^ told by 
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Professor Tucker, writing before the War of Secession, that 
Jefferson’s laws j)romoted the distribution of wealth, that 
a much larger number of those w-ho are wealthy have ac- 
quired their wealth by their own talents or enterprise ; and 
most of these last are commonly content with reaching the 
average of that more moderate standard of expense wdiich 
public opinion requires, rather than the higher scale which it 
tolerates.” He adds ; There were formerly many in Virginia 
who drove a coach-and-six ; now such an equipage is never 
seen ; there were probably twice or three times as many four- 
horse carriages before the Eevolution as there are at present ; 
but the number of two-horse carriages may be now ten or 
even twenty times as great as at the former period ; ” a few 
families could boast of more plate than can now be met 'with ; 
but the whole quantity in the country has increased twenty 
if not fifty fold.” That may well be true, and the condition 
of the middle and working classes in Virginia may ha\'e 
sensibly improved after the War of Independence, yet the 
fact be that Virginia, in the jperiod between that war and the 
War of Secession, was relatively one of the least flourishing 
members of the Union, though it had inherited the most 
extraordinary natural advantages for trade. For the first 
two-thirds, or more, of last century it was clearly foremost 
both in the show of material prosperity, and, still more, in 
political distinction. 

The State furnished the Union with four out of the first 
five Presidents. From it came a large proportion of the 
most eminent diplomatists and Ministers, men who have 
stamped their character and theories of government on the 
policy and constitution of America. According to contem- 
porary testimony, the Virginian State-Assembly, before the 
Eevolution, was a fitting nursery of orators and statesmen. 
Its panegyrists, though their diction may sometimes be in- 
flated and confused, produce an impression of its possession of 
real ability and Parliamentary dexterity. Among its leaders, 
when Patrick Henry first appeared in it, an uncouth country 
lawyer, with a stolid abstracted air, and in his coarse hunting 
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dress, startling tlie propriety of the glittering lobbies and 
committee-rooms, were Speaker Eobinson, a very Sir John 
Trevor in powers of management and want of integrit)^ and 
Peyton Eandolph, a noted intriguer, though Attorney-G-eneral, 
solid rather than eloquent. They were two of those business 
men, heirs to an historic name, who can direct discreetly all 
men’s affairs but their own. Another non-rhetorical debater 
was Eichard Bland, the Virginian Antiquary, as he was 
called, learned and logical, but apt to retreat startled from 
the conclusions to which his own arguments had led his 
hearers. Edward Pendleton, the Conservative lawyer, wdth 
silvery voice, and almost equal in management to his friend 
Eobinson, and George Wythe, afterwards Chief Justice, the 
law tutor of Jefferson, a ripe scholar, charged with an exces- 
sive love, from wliich at all events modern members of Con- 
gress are free, of the Elizabethan writers, and an amount of 
eccentricity which could scarcely be believed to be the possible 
possession of one man, sat together, originally on the Liberal- 
Conservative side. With them was Eichard Henry Lee, one 
of the few members who, though no lawyers, were perfect 
masters of practice and forms ; a Cicero in debate, and,” 
we are informed by an admirer of his, with a Caesarean nose,” 
a man, in short, who, though “ no Niagara, Homer, or Patrick 
Henry, flowed through banks covered with the bloom of 
spring.” These American Old Whigs of the generation 
anterior to the Eevolution manifested a peculiarly English 
faculty for Parliamentary tactics. They did not talk for 
talk’s sake. They were sure of their position. They had no 
particular reverence for public opinion, and there was nothing 
they hoped to gain from promiscuous popularity. Their object 
was to maintain a reputation for business powers among their 
fellow-magistrates. Political perturbations threw up tyrants 
of debate like Patrick Henry, men who, when entrusted Ijy 
acclamation with the task of drawing up a simple resolution, 
faltered, and at length produced a paper at once, with as 
universal a consent, consigned to oblivion. They were the 
Addisons of oratory, superseded by an under-clerk The old 
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Virginian statesmen seldom spoke on matters of grave public 
interest for longer than ten minutes at a time. They did not 
argue for victory, but to expound the motion which they 
knew the rest would accept. 

Virginian politicians of the period of the Eevoliition divide 
themselves under three heads. There were the Conserva- 
tives, that is to say. Conservative Eepublicans ; monarchical 
Conservatives were few at a period when the words British 
Tory, we are told, “ threw any company into a rage, and 
suggested tar and feathers.” ISText came the theoretical 
Democrats, men not from the people, and as sensitive about 
their personal rank as the aristocracy, but desiring to lead 
the people. Lastly, there were the real popular champions, 
such as Patrick Henry. These were actually of and from 
the masses, though from masses which themselves, in relation 
to a yet inferior body, constituted a highly privileged class. 
In the tide-water region, especially on the banks of the 
James, thorough aristocrats might be found, of families which 
had never broken off their connection with the English, 
stock. They might have been educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or have served for a campaign in Flanders. They 
never, from first to last, pretended to popularity. In many 
cases the heir had been sent to Europe on the first signs of 
the rising, and had there remained till the conclusion of peace. 
But the more influential of the Conservative party had 
always been Liberals as to the relations between the colony 
and mother-country. Their Conservatism was restricted to 
social questions and home politics. Of these, Washington, 
living towards the verge of the Conservative district, and with 
the more energetic and innovating Maryland stretching out 
in the distance, is a favourable, perhaps too favourable an 
example. He is their ideal, their apology, and in some 
measure the reflection of what this class imagined itself to 
be. He is acknowledged by political adversaries to have 
possessed a judgment unsurpassed in soundness, though better 
adapted to decide on the plans of others than to originate ; 
to have been of an exact integrity and justice, and though 
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naturally of an irritable temper, and a slave-owner, self- 
restrained and forbearing. He was liberal but exact in liis 
expenditure. He was far from fluent in speech. With little 
learning but reading, writing, arithmetic, and surveying, 
he advocated all schemes for the promotion of education ; he 
confessed to a great respect for Latin, and something of a 
mysterious reverence for Greek. He could dance, while 
Eepublican commander-in-chief, three hours at a time, and, 
when President, envy those whose rank did not scare 
partners. He enjoyed the more serious reputation of being 
the best horseman of his time. His good family and estate 
did not hinder him from being the most practical as well as 
most honest of farmers. His brand, George Washington, 
of Mt. Vernon,’' passed a flour-barrel through the most 
suspicious West Indian custom-house. 

Mount Vernon is in the district of the Potomac, before the 
river becomes the rocky romantic stream it appears at its 
picturesque junction with the Shenandoah, at Harper's Perry. 
This region, not yet crowned by the City of Washington, was 
in Washington’s youth, with its bold cliffs and wooded ridges, 
the waters beneath sparkling with shoals of countless herrings, 
carp, sturgeon, and bass, in their seasons, and covered with 
canvas-back ducks, the favourite Virginian resort. Now and 
then, a frigate would sail up from the broad Chesapeake, 
and, anchoring. opposite the verandah of a wealthy planters 
mansion, pour forth a troop of officers and letters of intro- 
duction, to greet the squire who might, as George Washington's 
elder half-brother, Lawrence, have himself served in the 
English navy. The river acted as a highway for gay barges 
to carry the planters and their wives to each other's houses, 
or to the court of the Governor of Maryland, at Annapolis, 
with its balls, and dinners, and private theatricals. The shore 
line was marked by primitive but well-to-do farmhouses, 
such as the General's birthplace, on Bridge's Creek, with 
its steep roof sloping into low projecting eaves, its single 
story, with the attic over, and gTeat chimney at either end. 
Many stately edifices adorned the slopes above the water. 
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Arlington, the house of Mr. Custis, Washington's step- 
grandson, with marble columns and porticoes, long recalled 
the old days along with the new. Of a style of architecture 
not so classical, were Mount Vernon and hospitable Bel voir, 
built on the same ridge. Belvoir was the residence of Williana 
Fairfax, Lawrence Washington's father-in-law, and was just 
enough miles distant to make a pleasant ride on a bright 
autumn morning. 

Many, especially after the arrival of Lord Fairfax, were the 
meets on the lawn of one or the other house, to beat the 
wild woods, indented with rocks and rivulets, and natural 
deep dells, loved by fox and deer. The sportsmen would 
return to a jovial hunt dinner, at which Washington seems 
to have had a capacity for being as merry as the most 
pleasure-loving of Diggeses or Eandolphs. How proud he 
was of his stud his diary shows. There we read, set forth 
with some gentle boastfulness, the genealogies of Ajax, and 
Magnolia, and of keen fox-hounds, Music and Sweet-lips 
and Eingwood, and a host of others. Mrs. Washington, the 
blooming widow of John Parke Custis, whom readers of 
Mr. Thackeray will remember, was a lady of birth and con- 
nections not to be despised even by a Madam Esmond. 
She had brought her second husband 100,000 dollars, and 
she had, for her part, her carriage-and-four, with black 
postilions in scarlet and white liveries, as gorgeous as a high 
sheriffs equipage. In it he and she were wont to proceed in 
solemn state to one or other of the two parish churches of 
which the General was a vestryman. Both were conspicuous 
figures at festivities of all kinds, some splendid, others 
resembling the simple Alexandria subscription balls, which 
he, in his bachelor days, describes as '' bread-and-butter balls,"' 
where the tea and coffee had a deep resemblance to hot 
water, and pocket-handkerchiefs were made, without apology, 
to serve the purpose of table-cloths." He himself was 
not ashamed on occasion to deck himself in fine clothes*. 
When he rode forth, to the admiration of the simple north- 
eastern cities, on a splendid horse, with mounted negroes 
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beMnd him, to meet Governor Shirley, his more personal 
acGontrements we may be sure, were in conformity. We 
know something of the resources of his wardrobe, the 
‘‘fashionable gold-laced hat,” the “drab-coloured riding 
frock with plain double-gilt buttons,” the “ superfine scarlet 
cloth waistcoat,” “ livery suits to be chosen by his London 
tailor by the Washington arms and housings, with the 
Washington crest,” and “ the very neat and fashionable 
iJTewmarket saddle-cloth.” Of all these his account-books 
make particular mention. 

His kitchen was thronged with servants, and his cellar 
well stocked with old wine. Beautiful gardens surrounded 
the house. That was an improvement peculiarly his own on 
the comfortless carelessness of tide-water proprietors about 
ixnything in the way of plants but tobacco, or ornamental 
copses but poplar-trees. He was ever trying to naturalise 
foreign trees; and profound were his meditations on the 
superiority of one in shade to another. In his diary we 
find noted, under January 16th, that the whitethorn was in 
berry ; on the 20th, he is busy clearing the pine-groves of 
the underwood, and, in February and March, transplanting 
ivy to adorn his garden-walls, and evergreens to make a 
cheerful winter prospect ; or he is opening vistas through his 
woods, and twining scarlet honeysuckle round the columns 
of his verandah. We discover even sentiment in his embel- 
lishments. He is careful to plant horse-chestnuts from his 
native county of Westmoreland, Virginia, sent him by his 
favourite, Harry Lee, the son of the “Lowland beauty,” a 
“chaste and troublesome passion”, for whom he had been, he 
tell us, forced, before the mature age of sixteen, “ to bury in 
the grave of oblivion.” 

He had more industry as well as taste than the majority 
of tide-water proprietors. He was a busy country gentleman, 
pruning his own plantations, beside being, like the rest of his 
landholder class, Ms own game-keeper and water-bailiff, ready 
to chastise corporally, without fear of bludgeons and guns, 
trespassers on his rights over water-fowl and oyster-beds. He 
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kept his own books. Week by week, with the cares, never 
neglected, of a struggling nation upon him, he conveyed to his 
agent, by maps, his views on the culture of each special field. 
With precepts of economy he mixed benevolent orders, after 
the Sir Eoger de Coverley school of country squires, to his 
steward to maintain hospitality in his place, and to ‘‘let 
no one go hungry away.” He says of himself that he was 
not a very skilful farmer ; at any rate, he was an enthusiast, 
not only procuring balsam-trees from New York, and vines 
from Languedoc, but ploughs from no less an agriculturist 
than Arthur Young. He showed his zeal by inventing one 
himself, and nearly ruining two of his best carriage-horses 
by forcing them to drag it over the hea\y sward. He rose 
before dawn, lighted his own fire, though a slave-owner, and 
one whose every look was studied, out of love, not fear, by 
his troops of servants, and took a morning ride of four or 
five hours over his estate. The whole had been most 
systematically divided by him into four different farms, each 
liaving* its own allotment of labourers, and particular crops. 
With its woodland, pastures, cornland, eleven miles of 
fisheries, and villages stocked with tailors, shoe-makers, 
^3miths, and warehousemen, it constituted a fertile self-con- 
tained principality of three to four thousand acres. The 
result was, that he made agriculture pay, unlike most of his 
neighbours. Their estates were first gnawed by encumbrances, 
and, at length, after the new Constitution set them free from 
entails, sold to the overseers at the rate of about four dollars 
an acre, the master emigrating, with a portion of his slaves, 
beyond the Blue Mountains. Washington^s estate, when 
he was gone, exhibited the same tendency. Tourists many 
years before the War of Secession described it as falling into 
the normal Virginian condition^ the shrubberies overgrown, 
the lawn obliterated, and the whole in process of relapse into 
a haunt for bears and wolves. 

The Blue Eidge was then, as later, the land of hope, or, it 
might be, the forlorn hope, of the broken-down landowners of 
the James or Potomac. A hundred miles away, amid the 
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noxious exhalations of the marshy tide-water region, and 
over its black foliage, those azure peaks can be seen floating 
in air. In early Virginian history we hear of powerful Indian 
chieftains, whom the English colonist loved to awe himself 
by styling kings, Powhatans and Oppecancanoughs, whose 
sway was supreme throughout the hill-country. Pound the 
base was a belt of land more fertile than the lowlands ; but 
the strength of the natives long intimidated poorer settlers. 
The richer would in any case have preferred for their 
residence an inlet of the sea, by which they could com- 
municate directly with the mother-country. Water too, in 
the general absence of good roads, was a necessity for the 
carriage of crops to their markets. By Charles II. a great 
grant of land in this direction was made to the Earl of St. 
Albans, Lord Berkeley, Sir William Martin and others, as 
Proprietaries. Under grants from them, or in defiance of 
them, the district gradually began to be settled, though the 
boundary of Virginia, till 1744, was still considered to be 
virtually the mountain range. By a new grant subsequently 
made, overriding the old, the royal rights over the land 
between the Potomac and Eappahanock, called the Northern 
Neck, were ceded to Lord Culpepper, who had, says Oldmixon, 
“trumped up a title to it.’’ Very indefinite powers were 
conferred. In vain the adventurers who had already occupied 
portions appealed. Culpepper had shrewdly managed to 
have appeals in such cases transferred to the Crown from 
the Assembly, which had formerly cognizance. The answer 
was that, if they had encroached without a licence, they had 
acted at their own risk. They were forced eventually to 
compound with Culpepper for the payment of a quit-rent. 
Colonel Eichard Lee, and Colonel Eobert Carter, two leading 
. Virginians, members of the Council, and large freeholders 
on the Neck, consented to officiate as his agents. 

Thus the lands at the foot of the Blue Eidge became by 
degrees peopled ; but, down to 1748, no white men except a 
few Irish had made their way into the valley between it 
and North Mountain. The objection of Virginian planters 
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to companionship with Irishmen interposed a fresh barrier, we 
are toid, over and above the bugbear of Indian forays, to emi- 
gration thither from the alluvial countr}'. Early in the reign 
of George II., however. Lord Fairfax was cast off for a duke 
by the reigning London belle. Culpepper, whose favourite 
employment during his governorship seems to have been buy- 
ing up light pieces of eight at five shillings, and then, by 
proclamation, raising their value to six, left no son to inherit 
his ill-gotten wealth. Fairfax, Iris daughter’s son, was his 
heir, in his rage at the coquette, this cornet in the Blues, 
who had studied at Oxford, and written a paper in the 
Spectator, made his succession to a Virginian domain a 
pretext for quitting England. His cousin, William Fairfax, 
a brave soldier, formerly Governor of New Providence, which 
he had helped to reduce, and Chief Justice of the Bahamas, 
was already residing on the Northern Neck as his agent. The 
peer was delighted with the taste for country sports he found 
existing on the Chesapeake. He went to England only, to 
procure an explanation of the grant to his ancestor, which 
extended it to a great tract beyond the Alleghanies. Then 
he returned for good to plant, and to teach his neighbours 
scientific fox-hunting. 

This immense area of rich waste land had never been 
surveyed. Lord Fairfax found that squatters were making 
their way up the stream, and securing an occupancy in the 
best plots. They neither sought licences from him, nor 
thought of paying quit-rents, such things having been ever 
most abhorrent to American instincts. Washington, who 
was peri)etually about Belvoir, was become an especial 
fiivourite. He showed a remarkable capacity for compre- 
hending lessons on sporting matters, though he himself dis- 
claims the fame of an accomplished fox-hunter. Fairfax 
commissioned him to survey the region, at a rate of salary 
\vhich * enabled Inm to earn a doubloon, or as much as six 
pistoles, a day. The district, between the Blue Eidge and 
the Alleghanies, is the third of the four zones dnto which 
geographers and politicians agree in dividing Virginia. It 
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enjoys the most temperate climate, and the most fertile 
soil. The hills, rarely rising to more than 2,000 feet, and 
presenting ‘'one continuous waving line, with intervening 
glens like gigantic wrinkles and furrows,” are covered so 
thickly with heech, cedars, and oak, red, white, and black, 
hung with roses and wild vines green in the midst of March, 
that surveyors long afterwards were obliged to climb to 
the top of a tree to examine the country. The turf beneath 
is a garden. Ehododendrons, azaleas, the shumac, and kalmia 
fringe the cliffs of many colours which crop up beside the 
pathway. Over all, are the blue summits melting away in the 
distance. The defect of the ridge as a landscape is that it is 
not sufficiently broken ; and there is a want of individuality 
about the several mountains. But it compensates for this 
deficiency in picturesqueness by its universal fertility. 
Even the higher slopes are now tilled. 

Beyond the wooded hill country Wasliington entered, 
in company with young George Fairfax, sxirveying as he 
went along, a grand valley twenty-five miles broad. He 
found it bounded by the Blue Mountains, with “ their soft 
liquid tints of mingled blue and green,” on the one side, and 
North Mountain, a division of the Alleghanies, on the other. 
Throughout it is irrigated by the Shenandoah, “ daughter of 
the stars,” as the Indian tribes named it for its beauty. This 
great central valley of Virginia became later the chief pride 
of the State. Often it was denominated “ Virginia ” simply. 
It is a country of wheat and Indian corn ; and the slopes of 
every hill glow with peach and apple orchards. Its social 
aspects before the War of Secession were described as inter- 
mediate between those of the birthplace of sweet-scented 
tobacco, and the maize and cotton plantations of the lower tide- 
water country, on the one hand, and those of the Northern 
States on the other. The number of slaves was smaller than 
in the tide-water country. Labour, which is also much more 
agreeable there to the physical constitution of the white man, 
did not involve a loss of caste. The estates were generally for 
the same reason more moderate in extent. The tone of comfort 
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was greater. Tarmers did not, as further south, live from year 
to year on pork, salt fish or corn bread ; they made the soil 
yield fruit and garden vegetables. It was the home of 
the class described by Jefferson: “I know no condition 
happier than that of a Virginian farmer might be. His 
estate supplies a good table, clothes himself and his family 
with their ordinary apparel, furnishes a small surplus to buy 
salt, sugar, coffee, and a little finery for his wife and daughters, 
enables him to receive and visit his friends, and furnishes, 
him with a pleasing and healthy occupation.'’ Along with 
these moderate holdings were also many estates on a far' 
ampler scale, large enough to afford their owners leisure for 
studying politics and for refinement, and to provide a surplus 
for the exercise of the profuse hospitality which delighted a 
southern planter anywhere. Some domains were princely 
in their dimensions. 

The country a hundred years later became fashionable 
for its medicinal springs of sulphur, red and white, first made 
known by Washington himself, who purchased the site of one 
of the principal. Its modern aspect would have amazed 
Solomon Hedge, Esquire, his Majesty’s Justice of the Peace, 
to whose supper party the young explorer, and the rest of 
the company, brought their own knives, doing without forks. 
Washington was in ecstasies with the valley, its beauty and 
its richness, its oaks, and sugar-maples. Lord Fairfax was so 
fired by his report, that within a short time he moved from : 
his cousin’s house at Belvoir across the Blue Eidge, with 
horses and dogs, books, retainers, and coat of arms. He 
laid out a naanor of ten thousand acres, with pastures, wood- 
land, and cornland, to be entitled, with the manor-house he was 
designing, Greenway Court. For the present, he took up his 
residence in his steward’s quarter,” a long stone house on a 
green knoll overlooking the Shenandoah, one story high, with 
dormer windows, and two wooden belfries, a roof with low 
eaves, and a long verandah the whole length of the house for 
summer evening sauntering., At the foot of the knoll were 
outhouses for servants, stables, and kennels, and a hut twelve 
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feet square, in wliicli it pleased the master, from some 
eccentricity, to sleep, away from the main building. In the 
library, Washington, a constant guest, loved to read English 
history, and the Spectator. He was not likely to neglect the 
old lord’s particular contribution. 

The gaunt old man, wdth his near sight, light grey eyes, 
and sharp features, and generally strange appearance and 
manifold oddities, won the hearts of his neighbours. He 
acted with ardour the part of road-surveyor. In the character 
of lord-heutenant of the county he was in the habit of 
feasting, during the assizes at Cumberland, all the notables 
of the vicinity. At one time he would be drilling a militia 
cavalry troop on his lawn ; at another, when game happened 
to be scarce at Greenway Court and Belvoir, he migrated 
with his whole household to some rustic inn in the heart 
of the wild forest, and there entertained all who could join 
his hunting party for weeks at a time. When the Indian 
tribes were in arms all about him, at the date of Braddock’s 
fatal expedition, he disdained to remove to the lower country, 
and, with his negroes and half-breed huntsmen and friends, 
beat the woods as before. The Eevolution was a heavy grief 
to him. Ho one ever dreamt of molesting the old man, 
though he did not disguise his royalism ; but the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown to his friend and surveyor is 
said to have killed him, if it be necessary to look for any 
special reason for death at ninety-two. Thus pathetically 
does a local poet, Weem, in a ‘ History of Mount Vernon,’ 
sing that catastrophe, after a prose prelude to the valet, '' Come, 
Joe, carry me to bed ; for it is high time for me to die.” 

‘‘Then up rose Joe, all at the word. 

And took Ms master’s aim 
And thus to bed he slowly led 
The lord of Greenway Farm. 

Then oft he called on Britain’s name, 

And oft he wept full sore, 

Then sighed, ^Thy will, 0 Lord, be done,’ 

And word spake never more.” 

To tliis now country, opened up Ly Washiugion, and 
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purged by so magnificent a resident as an English baron from 
ec[uivocal associations, thronged adventurers. Thither came, 
in 1772, Horatio Gates. Once he was well known in 
fasluonable London circles, and he had served in Braddock’s 
luckless expedition. He was now, at the age of forty-si,\', a 
disappointed half-pay oificer, somewhat corpulent, and “ with 
a disagreeable proneness to wheedle,” caught by haunting 
ante-chambers and Pall Mall. He bought an estate beyond 
the Blue Badge, in Berkeley Ooomty, called the “ Traveller’s 
Best,” a name suggesting preexistence in the shape of a road- 
side inn. Thence he looked out to see how he could best turn 
the circumstances of his troubled period to account. About 
the same time, his friend Lee, major-general in the service 
of the King of Poland, and aide-de-camp to his Majesty of 
Portugal, was, among other birds of prey, who seem to have 
scented the war from afar, wandering about America. His 
journey ostensibly was undertaken to establish some claim 
upon Government to a grant in the South; but he had 
already been strongly suspected of tampering with the Hew 
England patriots. Gates wrote eagerly to him, expatiating 
on the advantages of a neighbouring farm, then for sale, with 
a flour-mill, and 2,400 acres, sure in ten years, he affirmed, 
to have doubled theti value. In the meantime, he offers him 
“ a good bed, and two or three slaves, at the ‘ Traveller’s 
Best,’ to wait on his whimsies.” One of these whimsies, 
which was peculiarly disagi-eeable to neat Mrs. Washington, 
was a habit of taking troops of dogs to the houses of friends, 
and insisting on having them accommodated with scats at 
the dinner-table. Bough quarters were fitted for rough 
ways; and General Lee’s farmhouse on the Shenandoah was 
a mere shell. The different apartments were indicated by 
lines chalked on the ground. At least, he would argue, it 
was economical ; he could, from any part, without the least 
inconvenience, overlook the entire establishment, and re- 
gulate library, bedroom, harness-room, and kitchen, with- 
out stirring a foot. To this primitive abode the tattered 
soldier of fortune, suspected, neglected, and virulent, retired 
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alDOut the middle of the war, to abu>se his “ Small Friends,” 
and, with a sneer at Washington, declare his belief that 
“hoeing tobacco must be the best school to form a con- 
summate general.” 

Washington, although he had done much, in youth and 
age, to render the region known, and had sagaciously bought 
some very fertile portions of it, cannot be considered a repre- 
sentative of its planters. He was the old tide-water planter, 
with the fine equipages, manners, and prerogatives of a 
feudal lord of a manor joined to the spirit and industry of 
a merchant of Amsterdam. Other proprietors in the “great 
valley,” of the grand seigneur type as Lord Fairfax, 
and sojourners as Lee and Gates, were never American in 
thought and feeling. President Jefferson, though not locally 
belonging actually to the Shenandoah, is a fair represen- 
tative of the intermediate state of society which flourished 
on its banks. He owned large possessions, both at Poplar 
Forest, in Bedford County, and at Monticello, close to the 
town of Charlottesville. Some of the wonders of the district 
were close to his own lands ; the Natural Bridge was his 
property. He always considered himself a born enemy of 
the tide-water aristocracy. Washington, in common with 
the latter class, doubted the future of a republic ; Jefferson 
believed in it most implicitly, and was in doctrine a liberal as 
to social, as well as a republican as to national relations. By 
fortune he belonged to the higher ranks. He had in the ricli 
hollows of the Blue Eidge Highlands an estate of from five 
to six thousand acres, and at Pojplar Forest a tobacco plan- 
tation which ought to have been lucrative, with flour-mills, 
canals, and locks, leading from the Pdvanna, constructed at 
a cost of thirty thousand dollars. He was also a considerable 
slave-owner, possessing about a couple of hundred rslavas. 
In his ' Notes on Virginia ’ he denounces the system, and 
solemnly exclaims, “ The only firm basis of national liberty 
is the conviction that liberty is the gift of God.” 

In his theories Jefferson was consistent enough. In 
practice his assertion of the right of all human beings to 
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equal privileges, and outcry against presidential titles and 
levees, and tables of precedence, were combined with the pre- 
judices and habits of a Virginian gentleman. He was espe^ 
cially jealous of any assumption of a right to intrude upon 
his privacy, upon the ground of his public character, or to 
criticise his personal conduct. The visitor who introduced 
himself with the remark that '‘he had availed himself of a 
common privilege of calling upon him/’ was met with a far 
more chilling rebuff than Scott’s American persecutors at 
Abbotsford. In the same tone he complains to his brother- 
ex-president Adams of the multitude of letters with which 
his leisure was fretted and worried. “ Is this life ? It is the 
life of a mill-stone. To such a life that of a cabbage would 
be paradise.” Neither was his general mode of life in the least 
democratic, in the European sense of the term. The care of 
his Poplar Forest estate he left wholly to an overseer, a course 
fatal, he acknowledges, to the profits of a southern plantation. 
He declares that “ from breakfast to dinner, he was always in 
the shops, his garden, or on horseback among his farms ; ” and 
that he talked with his neighbours of ploughs and harrows, 
seeding and harvesting.” He affected a lively interest, while 
abroad, in the probable returns from his “ little essay in red 
clover.” But his agricultural experiments seldom were re- 
munerative ; and a seminary of young politicians he kept 
in the neighbouring village of Charlottesville, directing 
their studies, and conversing frequently with them on states- 
manship, was the object of many of his farm rides. Or 
perhaps he was composing Greek epitaphs, or criticising Plato, 
whom, it is shocking to find, he had the want of taste to decry 
as “ full of puerilities and unintelligible jargon.” He had a 
fondness, too, for fine horses, spending, for instance, at one 
time, a couple of thousand dollars on the purchase of four. 
With this extravagance he united a polite taste for French 
cookery, to the indignation of Patrick Henry, who called it 
“ treason against one’s native victuals.” Every stranger who 
brought to Monticello letters of introduction, was invited to 
stay. He was never without occasional guests. Plis neigh- 
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hours would come over from Marrowbone, Horse Pasture, and 
Poison Field, and other localities which his letters have made 
classical. All, of whatever phase of politics, might reckon on 
being received with courtesy. The federal Tories of Bedford 
County, who, he knew, detested his principles, as he did theirs, 
were of the company. So were musical prisoners of war from 
Burgoyne’s staff, for whose stay in Albemarle he pleaded 
successfully with the Legislature, on the ground tlrat they had 
planted gardens, and collected for themselves poultry. They 
were no less heartily welcomed than their predecessor at 
Colie, the Italian Mazzei, whose vineyards they treated as 
ruthlessly as did Czar Peter Evelyn’s holly hedge at Saye’s 
Court. An incessant flood of visitors poured in from the 
neighbouring University of Virginia, built among the woods 
on the same skirts of the Blue Eidge as Monticello, under 
liis immediate superintendence, after a quasi classical model. 
It is satisfactory to learn that he had not excluded from its 
programme of studies those Latin and Greek classics, which,, 
in his first burst of zeal for experimental philosophy, he 
abuses, in the description of William and Mary’s College in 
his ‘ Notes,’ as ‘‘ disgusting and degrading ” to young gentle- 
men already prepared for entering on the sciences.” 

He not merely planned educational reforms ; he believed 
he had a vocation also for improving the architecture of his 
native State. The four parallel ranges of his university, witli 
the glittering dome of its rotunda, are monuments of his views 
on the subject. His own residence was a favourable specimen 
of gentlemen’s houses on the outskirts of the Blue liidge. 
It commanded a wide view to the east, over an undulating 
forest plain. The mountains were visible, stretching away 
to the distance of a hundred miles. Aboriginal forest-trees 
surrounded it on three sides, the fourth being occupied by 
a spacious hanging garden. Necessarily, the mansion had a 
Grecian portico, and cupola, and raised teiraces. Saloons, 
and hall, and drawing-rooms were crowded with curiosities, 
moose and elk horns, Indian weapons and Italian statuaiy. 
The library was well stored with books, and mathematical and 
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philosophical instruments; indeed, on journeys, he was in 
the habit of taking with him, somewhat after the fashion of 
Dr. Johnson, a set of logarithm tables. Walls and floors 
were adorned witli paintings, and with mosaic work executed 
by his slaves. 

Unhappily, his various elegant tastes aggravated a southern 
planter’s habitual and ruinous instinct of living beyond his 
income. His presidential salary of 25,000 dollars a year did 
not prevent him from quitting office, at the end of eight years, 
ten thousand dollars out of pocket. His estate gradually 
dwindled away. Bad crops were looked upon as mere acci- 
dents which would not recur, and plots of land were sold to 
defray the loss ; a good harvest was treated as a windfall, and 
not as compensation for any defect of the previous autumn. 
His labourers, who should have been at the plough, were 
engaged on works of art. A consequence of all this was, that 
the statesman who had, in and out of office, vehemently dis- 
couraged lotteries, was, like Lamartine, persuaded finally, in 
his necessity, to ask as a charity from the State Assembly 
the right to institute one, for the more profitable sale of his 
plantation. This being the ex-President’s own financial con- 
dition, he laboured to induce Short, Monroe, and Madison to 
fix their residence near, for the sake not more of the ojjpor- 
tunity of social intercourse than of the example of economy 
he and they together might show the whole country side. 
Albemarle County was not to have the happiness of 
watching these economists in direct collocation. Only 
Monroe went so far as to build a house in the mountains. 
He was soon called away to pursuits in which he earned, 
from first to last, 400,000 dollars, yet died insolvent. 
Jefferson and he forgot, in their own cases, though they were 
always reminding others and each other of the truth, that a 
Virginian planter must, to remain solvent, ever think of 
himself as a merchant and farmer. 

Virginia, beside its great proprietors, whether tide-water 
oligarchs, Shenandoah farmers, or theorists and statesmen in 
the villas of the Blue Eidge, had its class of yeomen, com- 
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posed indiscriminately of the old colonists, more recent 
emigrants, and emancipated bondsmen. By the constitntion 
of the settlement, it was intended that the chief part of the 
land should belong to this order of men The original scheme, 
as that of New England, contemplated that only a few of 
distinguished rank or wealth, fitted to give a tone to the 
province, or if necessary to defend its rights at home, \vere to 
be allured into residing by grants of domains. This plan had 
been perverted, partly by fraud, and partly by avarice. 
Governors and surveyors-general gave to any single individual, 
who had sufficient wealth or influence, many lots of fifty acres. 
With official connivance, ship captains obtained in different 
counties independent allotments, in virtue of the same voyage* 
Such yeomen as there were, if often of inferior energy, on 
account of the relaxing climate, do not seem at first to have 
been in kind unlike the farmers of the north-east. They had 
set up no pretence to grandeur. They did not ride the mag- 
nificent horses found by Cornwallis in Yirginian stables, wliich 
La Fayette styles '' racers.” ' Their steeds were ill-groomed, 
and they dwelt in log huts. The oppression of capitalists, who 
lent them goods and money at enormous interest, gradually 
spoilt their attractive qualities. As they appear in late prae- 
Eevolutionary descriptions, they do not form a very pre- 
possessing feature of Virginian society, with their arrogance, 
their- slovenly lazy ways, and their addiction to Jiunting, 
racing, and mortgaging. 

However, to this class belonged Patrick Henry, and he 
w’-as not ashamed of it. With its members he eat, drank, and 
talked, dressing in their rough costume, and even, at the 
height of his fame, using much of their accent* At one 
time he managed a store. When this failed, with more of 
the spirit supposed to mark a Yankee than a Virgmiau^ 
he betook himself to practising in the county courts,. in 
one of which his father presided. Occasionally he would 
officiate in place of his father-in-law, Skelton, at a bar of a 
different kind, kept at Hanover Court-house. Hunting and 
dancing still occupied much of his' attention; and Ws' first 
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meeting with Jefferson, was at a ball given by Colonel 
Dandridge. Often he would rush in to conduct a case, fresh 
from the chase, in a slouched hat and tattered clothes. A 
New Englander of the middle class is consistent in his ways ; 
he dresses for his common business in good broadcloth, he 
does not change it for extraordinary occasions. Patrick 
Henry was a Virginian ; for appearances at the bar of the 
general court he arrayed himself in a full suit of black velvet, 
and an elaborately powdered tie wig. On his election into 
the House of Burgesses, he had advanced to a peach-coloured 
coat, which Goldsmith would have admired. When he took 
his place as Governor of his native State, and migrated with 
his household into a, palace, as Government-house had been 
styled, he blazed forth in a trailing scarlet robe, and other 
Eoinan-senator-like magnificences. AH this furnished copious 
matter for sarcasms to the young gentlemen fresh from 
European Courts, who used to profess that they did not think 
it of importance, whether a country were ruled by a despot 
with a tiara on his head, or by a demagogue with a red cloak 
and caulbare wig.” 

His merit and that of his class was exuberant life 
and energy. The Eandolphs and Robinsons, when they 
laid down an office, withdrew to the superior dignity and 
influence of country gentlemen, surrounded by troops of 
admiring friends and dependents. Henry and his class had, 
on retirement, to resume their practice or other business. 
He, for instance, betook himself to the drudgery of the petty 
district courts of Prince Edward County and New London, 
But Henry and his fellows succeeded in effecting what 
was beyond the reach of the old families. They reahsed 
fortunes. Not till after a double career of labour did he 
retire to live out the evenings of many summers under the 
shade of a huge walnut-tree in which he most delighted. He 
ever acknowledged himself, and was acknowledged by his 
old equals, as from and of them, and their representative 
throughout. It can hardly be but that the stock retains a 
capacity for the qualities which he developed so fully. Now, 
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the Virginian Capes are no longer a name of power.iii Bristol 
and Liverpool, and on the London Exchange. Trade, wealth, 
and political power have drifted round the Alleghanies, 
eastwards and westwards. The Old Dominion, which once 
esteemed the Presidency its all but rested right, has gradually 
sunk below many juniors in the amount of representation in 
Congress. Its progress, where any is discernible, is due to 
strangers, not to its own people. Earmers from Maine locate 
themselves on the rich shores of the Potomac, and gather in 
abundant harvests from land which overseers had reported to 
be thoroughly exhausted. Companies from England, Old and 
I^'ew, have worked mines, the very existence of which was 
unknown to the native Virginians. They hire local labour 
to do wliat it would never have consented to undertake 
on its own account. Virginians have deserved to fall behind. 
Eew populations have enjoyed greater advantages, and had 
a fairer start towards prosperity, or have more misused the 
whole. Eriends of Virginia who have looked forward to its 
resurrection since the blight of slavery was removed, build 
their hopes, not on the old lineage still vegetating on the river 
estuaries, or on the memory of a party of dexterous statesmen, 
who happened to choose for their retreat the Shenandoah, or 
the belt at the foot of the Blue Badge, but on the race of yeomen 
who survive, in whatever part of the State, and of whatever 
origin, whether descended from courtiers of Kiiig Charles, or 
from convicts sold for a few pounds of tobacco. 
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Family, chiefly from new and unpublished records. With Portrait and 
Illustrations .. 2 Vols. Svo. 21a. 

Raphael ; His Life and Works, with Particular Refer- 
ence to recently discovered Records, and an exhaustive Study of Extanr 
Drawings and Pictures. 2 Vols. Svo. 83a. 

GUMMING (R. Gordon). Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 

Far Interior of South Africa. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6a, 

CURRIE (C. L.). An Argument for the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Translated from the French of the AbbE Em. Bouo&ud, Post Sv'o. 6a. 
CURTIUS’ (Professor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith, Post Svo. 6a. 

Elucidations of the above Grammar. Translated by 

Evblyn Abbot. Post Svo. 7a. 6<i. 

— Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. Abridged from the larger work. 12mo. 3a, 6d 

Accidence of the Greek Language. Extracted from 

the above work. 12mo. 2a. 6d. 

Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S, 

Wilkins, M.A., and E. B. England, M.A. New and Revised Edition 
2 Vols. Svo. 2Sa. 

The Greek Verb, its Structure and Development. 

Translated by A. S. Wilkins, and B. B. England. Svo. 12a. 
CURZON (Hon. Robert). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 
Illustrations, Post Svo. 7a. 6d. 

OUST (General). Warriors of the 17th Century— Civil Wars of 
Prance and England. 2 Vols. 16a. Commanders of Fleets and Amiies 
2 Vols. 18a. * 

Annals of the Wars — 18th & 10th Centun*. 

With Maps. 9 Vols. Post Svo. 6a. each. 

DAVY (Sir Humphry). Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 3a. ed. 

— Salmoma; or. Days of % Jfishing, Woodcuts, 

Heap. 8vo, 3a. 6cZ. 
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DAEWm’S (Charles) WORKS 

Journal of a Naturalist DURiua a Yotagh round the 
World. Crown Svo, 9a 

Origin of Sfeoies by Means of Natural Selection ; or, the 
Preservation of Favonred Racea in tbe Struggle for Life. Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6(i. 

Yariation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex, 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 9s. 

Expressions op the Emotions in Man and Animals. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 12 a 

Yarious Contrivances by which Orchids are Eertilized 

BV Insects. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 9 s . 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

Insectivorous Plants. Woodcufs. Crown Svo. 14^. 
Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Yegetablb 
Kingdom. Crown Svo. 12s. 

Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the same 
Species. Crown Svo. lOs. 6(L 

Power op Movement in Plants. Woodcuts. Or. Svo. 155. 
The Formation op Yegetablb Mould through the Action of 
Worms. Witli Illustrations. Post Svo. 9a 
Life of Erasmus Darwin. With a Study of his Works by 
Ernest Krause. Portrait. Crown Svo. Ts. 6d. 

Facts and Arguments for Darwin. By Fritz Muller. 
Translated by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. 

DE COSSOK (Major E. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Me; a 
Journey throufiU Abyssinia and Soudan. Map and Illnstratlons. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 21 a 

— Days and Kights of Service with Sir Gerald Graham’s 

Field Force at Suakim. Plan and Illustrations. Crown Svo. 14a 

DEMIS (George). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 

20 Plans and 200 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium Svo. 21a 
DEEBY (Earl of). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 
Blank Verse. With Portrait 2 Vols. Post Svo. 10«. 

DERBY (Bishop op). Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. The Bampton Lectures for 1876. Svo. Us. 

DEUTSCH (Emanuel). Talmud, Islam, The Targums and other 
Literary Heraalns, With a brief Memoir. Svo. 12 a 

DICEY (Prof. A. Y.). England’s Case against Home Eule. 

Crown 8 VO. [Iiv the Pms. 

DOG-BEEAKIJSfG. [See Hutchinson.] 

DEAKE'S (Sir Francis) Life, Yoyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By John Bajbbow. Post Svo. 2 a 
DEIHKWATER (John). History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. Witn a Description of that Garrison. Post Svo. 2a. 

DU CHAILLU (Paul B.). Land of the Midnight Sun; Illas- 

trations. 2Yols, Svo. 865. 

DUFFEEIK (Lord). Letters from High Latitudes; a Yacht Yoy- 
ageto Iceland, JanMayen, and Spitzbargen. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7a, 6d, 

Speeches and Addresses, PoUtical and Literary 

delivered in tbe House of Lords, in Canada, and elsewhere. Svo. 12 ’ 
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LIST OP WORKS 


GILL (Capt.), The River of Golden S-^nd. A Journey through 
China t<> BamaH. Kd'ted by E. 0. B^bek. Wiih Mkmoir by Col, 
Ytjle, C.B. Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Po^t8vo. 7s. M. 

GILL (Mrs.), Six Months in Ascension. An Unscientific Ac- 

count of a Scientific Expedition. Map. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

GLADSTOKia (W. E.). Rome and the Newest Fashions in 

Beligion, Three Tracts. 8eo. 7s. 6d, 

Gleanings of Past Tears, 1843-78. 7 Yols. Small 

8vo. 2s. each. I. The Throne, the Prince Oon-sort, the Cabinet and 
Constitution. II. Pers mal and Literary. HI. Historicn I and Specu- 
lative. IV. Foreign. V. and VI. Ecclesiastical. VH. Miscellaneous. 
QLBIG (G. E.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
aad New Orleans. PostSvo. 2s. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 3s. Qd, 

Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Life of Sir Thomas Mnnro. Post 8vo. 3s. 6rf. 

GLYNNE (Sir Stephen). Notes on the Churches of Kent. With 
Preface by W. H. Gladstone, M.P, Illustrations. Svo. 
GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. Edited with Notes by Peter 
C uNiriiroHAM. Vignettes. 4Vols. 8vo. 80s. 

QOMM (P.M. Sir Wm.). His Letters and Journals. 1799 to 
1815. Edited by F. 0. Carr Gomm, With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 
GORDON (Sib Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

fromthe War of Liberation. PostSvo. Ss.Bd. 

(Lady Dupp), The Amber- Witch. PostSvo. 2.v. 

The French in Algiers. PostSvo. 2.s*. 

GRAMMARS. [See Curtivs— Hall — Hutton— K ma Edward— 
Luathes— Maetzob— MATTH iiB!-- S mith. ] 

GREECE (History op), [See Grote— Smith— Students’.] 

GREG (Percy). A History of the United States. From the 
foundation of Virginia to the reconstruction of the Union. With Mane. 
2Vols. 8vo. [NeadyRnnitf. 

GROTE’S (George) WORKS :- 

History op Greece. From the Earliest Times to the close 
of the generation contemporary with the Death of Alexander the Great. 
Library Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 10 Vols. 8vo. 120*. 
Cabinet Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post 8vo. 4*. each. 
Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45a; 
or, a New Edition, Edited by Alexander Bain. 4 Vols. Crown Svo. 
6s. each. {The Folumcs may be had Separately.) 

Aristotle. With additional Essays, 8vo. 12 
Minor Works. Portrait. 8vo. 145. 

Letters on Switzerland in 1847. 6s. 

Personal Lipb. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 

GROTE (Mrs.). A Sketch. By Lady Eastlake. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HALL’S (T. D.) School Manual of English Grammar. With 
Illustrations and Practical Exercises. 12mo* 8«.6ol. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

With numerous Exercises, and graduated Parsing Lessons. 16mo. la, 

Manual of English Composition. With Copious lliustra- 

tions and Practical Exercises. 12mo. 8a, 6d. 

Child B First Latin Book, comprising a full Practice of 

Nounp, Pronouns, and Adjectlvea, with the Active Verbs. 16mo. 2«, 
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HALLAM^S (Henry) WORKS 

The Constitutional History op England, from the Acces- 
sion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of Georjje the S^oond. Library 
3 Vols. 8yo. 30«. Oalinet Edition, 3 Vols. Boat 8vo. 12^, Sttt- 
dent's Edition, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History op Europe during the Middle Ages. Library 
Edition 3 Vols. 8vo. ZOs, Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12a, 
Student's Edition, Post 8vo. 7a. M, 

Literary History op Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 

17th Cbnturibs. Library Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 86a. Cabinet Edition, 
4 Vols. PostSvo. 16a. 

(Arthur) Literary Remains; in Verse and Prose. 

Portrait, Fcap. 8vo. 8a. 6d. 

HAMILTON (Andrew). Rheinsberg : Memorials of Frederick the 
Great and Prince Henry of Prussia. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 21.?. 

HART’S ARMY LIST. {Fvhlished Quarterly and Amua^hj.) 
HATHERLEY (Lord). The Continuity of Scripture. PostSvo, 

HAY (Sir J. H. Drummond). Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 
and Sava^je Animals. Post 8vo. 2a. 

HAYWARD (A.). Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers, 

2 Vols. Bvo. 28 j. 

The Art of Dining, or Gastronomy and Gastronomers. 

Post 8vo. 2a. 

Letters, being a Selection from the Correspondence of 

the late Abraham Hayward, QC , edited with notes and aa Intioductory 
account of Mr. Hayward’s Karly Life. By Henry £. Carlisle, 8vo. 

HEAD’S (Sir Francis) WORKS :~ 

The Royal Engineer. Illustrations. Svo. 12^. 

Life of Sir John Burgoyni. Post Svo. 1^. 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Bubbles from the Brunnbn. Illustrations. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Stokers and Pokers ; or. the L. and K. W. R. Post Svo. 25 . 
HE BEE’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 7s. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. Svo. Zs. 6cL 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays by Canon Rawlinson, Sib H. Rawlinson and Sib J. G. 
Wilkinson. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. Svo. 48«. 

BERRIES (Rt. Hon. John). Memoir of his Public Life. 

By his Son, Edward Herries, C.B. 2 Vols. $7o. 24a. 

HERSCHEL’S (Caroline) Memoir and Correspondence. By 
Mrs. John Hbrsohbl. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 7s. Qd. 


FOREIGN HAND-BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRATBL-TALK. English, Trench, German, and 

Italian. New and Kevised Edition. tSmo, 8s. 6d. 

— DICTIONARY : English, French, and German. 

Containing all the words and idi »matio phrases likely to be i^equired by 
a traveller. Bound in leather. 16mo. 6s. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 65 . 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE, - 

The Black Forest, the Hartz, Thliringerwald, Saxon Switzerland, 
KtiKen, the Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Bleass, and Loth- 
rlngan. Map and Plans. Post Svo. 10a. 

SOUtH GERMANY, -Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 

Austria, Styrla, Salzburg, the Alps, Tyrol, Hungary, and the Danube, 
from Ulm to the Black Sea. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


HANDBOOK— SWITZERLAKD, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

In Two Parts. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 10*. 

FRANCE, Part L Normandy, Brittany, tke French 

Alps, the Loire, Seine, Garonne, and Pyrenees. Maps and Plans. 
7s. 6d. 

-FRANCE, Part IL Central France, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes, Burgundy, the Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

MEDITERRANEAN — its Principal Islands, 

Cities, Seaports, Harbours, and Border Lands. For Travellers and 
Yachtsmen, with nearly 50 Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 

— ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantine, 

Oran, the Atlas Range. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10s. 

PARIS, and Environs. Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&C.&C. In Two Parts. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 20a. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, &c. 

Map and Plan. PostSvo. 12«. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Bimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10*. 

— CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

Marshes, Umbria, &c. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10*. 

ROME AND ITS Environs. 50 Maps and Plates. 

— SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 

and Vesuvius. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10*. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The 

’ Fields and Fjords. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 9*. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 

Shores of the Baltic, &c. Maps and Plan. Post Svo. 6*. 

- — — DENMARK, Sleswig, Holstein, Copenhagen, Jut- 

land, Iceland. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 6*. 

— — RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Pou.ni>, and 

FnTnAND. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 18*. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Athens, the Pelopon- 
nesus, the Islands of the iEgeau Sea, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, 
&c, In Two Parts. Maps, Plans, and Views. PostSvo. 24*. 

TURKEY IN ASIA— Constantinople, the Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia, 
Euphrates Valley, Route to India, &o. Maps and Plans. PostSvo, 16*. 

— EGYPT, The Course of the Nile through Egypt 

and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, Thebes, Suez Canal, the Pyramids, 
Sinai, the Fyoom, &c. 2 Parts. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10a. 

HOLY LAND^StRiA, Palestine, Peninsula of 

Sinai, Edom, Syrian Deserts, Petra, Damascus ; and Palmyra, Maps 
and Plana PostSvo, 20*. 

V Map of Palestine. In a case. 12*. 
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HANDBOOK— BOMBAY — Poonah, Beejapoor, Kolapoor, Goa, 

Jubulpoor, Indore, Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Somnautb, Kurracbee, 
&:c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 16s. 

MADRAS — Trichinopoli, Madura, Tinnevelly,Tuti- 

corin, Bangalore, Mysore, The Nilgiris, Wynaad, Ootacamund, Calicut, 
Hyderabad, Ajanta, Elura Caves, &c. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 16s. 

IBENGAL — Calcutta, Orissa, British Burmali, 

Rangoon, Moulmein, Mandalay, Darjiling, Dacca, l^atiia, Benares, 
N.-¥, Provinces, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Gwalior, 
Nainl Tal, Delhi, <fee. Maps and Plans, Post 8vo. 20s. 

the Pan jab — ^A mraoti, Indore, Ajmir, Jaypur, 

Rohtak, Saharanpur, Amhata, Lodiana, Lahore, Kulu, Simla, Sialkot, 
Peshawar, Rawul Pindi, Attack, Karachi, Sibi, &c. Maps. IQs. 


ENGLISH HAND-BOOKS. 

HAiro-BOOK-BKGLAND AlsTD WALES. An Alphabetical 

Hand-Book. Condensed into One Volume for the Use of Travellers. 
With a Map. PostSvo, 10s. 

LONDON. Maps and Plans. 16mo. Zs. 6d, 

BNYIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2Vo1b. Crown 8vo, 21«, 

gT. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 20 Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 
chester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipswich, Woodbridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

— KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheerness, 

Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6di. 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 

Lewes, Arundel, dto. Maps and Plans. Post 87o. 6^. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

gate, Guildford, Dorking, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest, 
Portsmouth, Isle or Wight, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. lOa. 

^ BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, Oxford, Blenheim, 
the Thames, <&o. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 9s. 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, SaUsbuty, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherhome, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 

DBYON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 

Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and Plans. 
PostSvo. 7s. 6(1. 

CORNWALL, Launceston, Penzance, Ealmouth, 

the Lizard, Laud’s End, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury, and St. Albans, With 130 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. $6#. St. Albans separately. 6s. 

GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, ard WORCESTER, 

Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewke8bury,Leoa3iinster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Evesham, dsc. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, and Lichfield. With 60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 16s. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 

iSnowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Conway, dJO. Maps Post 8vo. 7s. 


LIST OF WORKS 


HAND-BOOK—SOTJTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, &c. 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 

CATHEDEALS OP BANQOE, ST. ASAPH, 

Uandaff, and St. David’s. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 15i. 

KOKTHAMPTOL^SHIRE AND RUTLAND— 

■Northampton, Peterboioufth, Towces<er, Daventry, Market Har- 
horough, Kettering, Wellingborouglj, Thrapston, Stamford, Upping- 
ham, Oakham. Maps. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

MatlockjBalcewelljChatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove Dale, 
Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, M elton Mow- 
bray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall.Tamworth. Map. Post Svo. 9a. 

SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE, Sh^e^YBbll^y, Lud- 

low, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plane. Post Svo. 65. 

LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 

Liverpool, Burnley, ClilheroejBolton, Blackhurne, W igan, Preston, Roch- 
dale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. M aps & Plans. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Eipon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, She&eld. Map and Plans. PostSvo. 12$, 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2Vols. Or. Svo. 

DURHAM AKP NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Stockton, Hartlepool, Shields, Berwick-on-Twced, 
Morpeth, Tynemouth, Coldstream, Alnwick, &c. Map, Post Svo. 9a. 

WESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND-Map. 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 

Dumfries, Ayr, Stilling, Arran, Tlie Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braeinar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, dec. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 9s. 

IRELAND, DubRn, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- 
way, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killar- 
ney, Bantry, Glengariff, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 10a. 

HOLLWAY (J, G.). A Month in Norway. Fcap, 8vo. 2e, 
HONEYBEE. By Rssv. Thomas Jambs. Fcap. Svo. U 
HOOK (Dean). Church Dictionary. Svo. 

— (THEoroKE)Life. ByJ.G.LooKHABT. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

HOPE (A. J. Beresford). Worship in the Church of England. 

8vo. 9s„ or, Popular Selcctionsfrom. Svo, 2a, M. 

Worship and Order. Svo. 95. 

HOPE-SCOTT (James), Memoir. [See ORKSBsr.] 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text Edited by Dean Midman. 

With 100 Woodcuts. Cr>wn8vo. 7s. Si. 

HOSACK (John). The Rise and Growth of the Law of Nations ; bb 
established by general usage and by treaties, from the earliest time 
to the Treaty of Uirecbt, Svo. 12a. 

HOUGHTON’S (Lord) Monographs, Personal and Social With 
Portrtdts. Crown 8vo. 10a. erf, 

roKTioAi. Worm. CaSecied Edition. With Po^ 

trait. 2yoiB, Fcap. 8,0. 1S!». 
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HOME AHD COLONIAL LIBR.ARY. A Series of Works 

adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors. Post 8vo. 
Published at 2s. and 8s, 6d. each, and arranged under two distinctive 
heads as follows 

CLASS A. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

1. SIEGE OP GIBRALTAR. By 

JOHKT DEINKWATBR. 2«. 

2. THE AMBER- WITCH. By 

Ladt Duff Gobdok. 2s. 

8. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By ROBBET SOtJTBBY. 2«. 

1 LIFE OP SIK FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By John Babbow. 2s. 

5. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 

TON. ByRBV.G.R.Gmo. 2s. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Laoy Duff Gordon. 2s. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2s. 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2f. 

9. LIFE OF CONDfi. By Loan Ma- 

hon, 8f. 6d. 

10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rbv. 

G.R.Glbio. 2^. 


AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Lord Ellesmbbb. 2s. 

12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milhan. 2s, 

13. SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sir A. Gordon, Ss. 6d. 

14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rev. G. R. GiiBio. 3j-.6<i. 

15. ADTOBIOGRAPHY OP STEF- 

FENS. 2s. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Campbbll. Sa.ei. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Lord Mahon. 8s, 6d. 

18. LIFE OP LORD CLIVE. By 

Rev. G. R. GLBtG. 3a. 6d, 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By Sir F. B. Hbad. 2a. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rbv. G. 

R.GLBia. 8a. 6i. 


GLASS B. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS. AND ADVENTURES. 


1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Geobgb 

Borrow. 8a. Od, 

2. GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By Geobgb 

Borrow. 8a. 6ti. 

8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hebeb. 2Vo1s, 7a. 

5. TRAVELS inthbHOLYLAND. 

By Irby and Mangles. 2a. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Drummond Hay. 2a. 

7. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 

By A Lady. 2a. 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES. BylMRS. 

Meredith. 2a. 

9. THB WEST INDIES. By M. G. 

Lewis. 2a. 
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16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
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Charles St. John. 3a. 6d. 
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